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i HE above line is the title of a new department of the AMERICAN 
G'.8 LUMBERMAN which makes its first appearance on page 29 of this 
‘ ms issue. Its purpose is to present, in an interesting way, facts and 
arguments favoring home owning. It is hoped thus to supply dealers in 
home-building materials, and others interested in promoting home ownership, 
with ideas and suggestions that they can use in preparing their advertising 
| and general publicity. Invite your local newspaper editor to make free use 
| of any or all of the articles and items appearing on that page. It will not 
“even be necessary for him to give credit to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as 


the whole purpose is to help stimulate the building of new homes and the 








modernization and general improvement of old ones. 


MICHIGAN RETAILER who was sent an advance proof of the page writes: 

“T believe this page is going to be a great help to dealers, as there are so many 

suggestions for ads therein, and much of it could be used for direct advertising. 

We expect to use some of these articles in that way. I approve of the whole 

idea, and fully agree with you in your effort to get people to think more optimistically. 

“Regarding the last thought, I might add that we are attempting, in our organiza- 

tion, to hold meetings twice a month, at which meetings we try to inform our people 

concerning any new products that we take on, having in mind that the dealer himself 

when buying these new products usually gets the information and talking points con- 

| cerning them, and then expects the salesmen and office force to be equally as well 

| informed without having had the benefit of hearing or reading the sales arguments which 
: influenced him to take on the products. 











“We are trying to pass this information on to our people, and along with it, we 
are asking them to be more optimistic, in a fair way, demonstrating to them, by reciting 
sales made, reasons therefor etc., so that when, in their individual circles of society, they el 


























are asked ‘How’s business?’ they may truthfully report that ‘It is improving.’ So far : 
7 we have been able to do this truthfully, and believe that in due course it will show 
| some results.” | ! 
al vl 
4 : 
H ; 
i he Joys of Home Owning | 
| Spread the Joys ot Home Owning § 
4 _ iis 
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Factories: Saginaw, Mich. ana Boston, Mass. 


Slow-speed Low-power Fans. 


ONE OF THE TEN AISLES OF THE 


LARGEST 4nD MOST EFFICIENT 


DUST COLLECTING SYSTEM IN THE WORLD 


ASK US FOR THE REASONS FOR ITS HIGH EFFICIENCY 


THE ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG. Co. 
LEADERS FOR 45 YEARS Offices: Saginaw, Chicago, New York and Boston 


Dust collecting and conveying systems. Self clearing Mains, mechanical and pneumatic. Collectors free from centrifugal resistance. 
Positive long-distance Conveyors. Wood-fuel furnace Stokers. Self-emptying Storage vaults. 


We design and manufacture each system to suit your needs; send experienced men to install it and put it into operation. 























WANTED 


Additional high grade experienced 
lumber salesmen 


to sell products of following plants on a commission basis. 
Men only wanted who will take our account for all plants for 
small areas calling upon, at intervals of two weeks or less, 
every dealer in, and industrial user of, products made from 
logs. Each man will be our exclusive representative, but may 
represent, also, shippers from other regions. If interested ad- 


dress, giving references: 


E. B. HAZEN LUMBER CO. 


Merchandisers for Manufacturers 


Spalding Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


PLANT “B”: Mixed cars Fir 
Uppers & Commons for re- 
tail yards; Hemlock Dimen- 
sion, Spruce Shop, Pack- 
aged Fir & Hemlock Panels. 
Fir Car Siding & Decking. 
Cedar Siding & Shingles. 


PLANT “C’: Select & No. 1 
Com. Timbers to 24”x24” to 
60’. Car Sills, Decking, 
Framing and Horizontal 
Sheathing. All Fir. 

PLANT “D”: K. D. Long Di- 
mension 22 to 28" Small 
Timbers, Plank and Large 
Timbers to 12x12-28". Above 
No. 1 Com. Fir. White Fir 
2x4” to 6” K. D. 

PLANT “E”: Pine and Fir, 
Mouldings, table legs and 
other specialties. 


PLANT “F”: Fir House & 
Garage Doors, inside door 
frames, Mouldings, Finish, 
Casing, Base, Stepping, 
Hand Rail. 


PLANT “G”: Fir Cross Arms 
and other large sizes of Old 
Growth Douglas Fir. Clears 
Kiln Dried. 


PLANT “I”; Fir Plywood 
Panels with Fir, Larch, 
Hemlock, Alder Faces. Same 
Shaped, Sanded, Bored, Cut- 
out, etc. Packaged Panels. 


PLANT “K”: Cut to size Ply- 
wood from Plant “I” in con- 
junction with Fir, Larch, 
Hemlock, lumber, cut to size. 
All above worked into any 
and all finished articles 
which can be made of wood. 
Also a line of standard 
ready made furniture and 
novelties and built-ins all 
unpainted. 


PLANT “L”: Alder and Maple 
clear Dimension stock for 
furniture and toys. Also 
Alder Coat Hangers. 


























The basis of Quality 
in Flat Glass is - --- 
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The Exponent of the American Lumber Industry 
Published Weekly by 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Cc. W. DEFEBAUGH, E. C. HOLE, 
President. Secretary and Manager. 


OFFICES : EIGHTH FLOOR, MANHATTAN BUILDING 
431 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
Cable Address, “*Lumberman, Chicago.”” 


TERMS OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, POSTAGE PAID: 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO, $4; CANADA, 
$6; IN THB UNITED KINGDOM AND ALL 
OTHER COUNTRIES IN THE UNI- 
VERSAL POSTAL UNION, $8. 


Subscriptions for less than a year are taken at 
the yearly rate if paid in advance. Remittance 
upon yearly subscriptions is expected within the 
first siaty days; after that time they are subject 
to sight draft with exchange upon due notice. 











Orders to discontinue should be accompanied by 
payment to date. In requesting change in address, 
please give old as well as new address. 

Single copies, 25 cents. Copies of issues prior to 
current year will be supplied when possible at a 
uniform price of $1 each. 
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Copy for new advertisements should be in 
this office not later than fifteen days before 
date of insertion. 
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BEAD WHEREVER LUMBER IS CUT OR 
D AND REGARDED BY THE TRADE 
aS RUTHORITY IN LUMBER MATTERS 
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Time to Balance 
Lumber Production 
Against Demand 


RODUCTIVE capacity of the lum- 
ber mills of the United States is 


far beyond any volume of consump- 
thus far realized. 
There has not been, it is believed, a time 
during the last decade when the mills 
could not have cut vastly more lumber 
than the market 
There have been, of course, temporary 


tion that has been 


would have absorbed. 


shortages of some items; but in general 
the market always has been threatened 
with overproduction even when consump- 
tion has been normal. Whenever a de- 
cline in consumption has occurred, ex- 
cess production has immediately glutted 
the market and demoralized values. 
chronic 
overproduction that has prevailed con- 
tinuously during normal times, it should 
have been easy to foresee the situation 
that was certain to develop in the event 
The 
condition that has prevailed for many 
months in the lumber industry could 
have been prevented only by a nearly 
unanimous determination among lumber 
manufacturers to stop converting their 
timber into lumber at a loss. If the policy 
of selling at a loss had not already been 
persisted in for months, it would be in- 
credible that it could have been deliber- 
ately continued. 


In view of the condition of 


of a long-drawn out depression. 


There may be here and there a buyer, 
distributer or user of lumber who finds 
or thinks he finds profit or advantage in 
a demoralized lumber industry; but per- 
sons of that description must be relatively 
few in number, for in his sober senses 
evervone knows that complete demoral- 
ization of a market eventually is reflected 
in a timidity that stifles business. No- 
body knows when the bottom price of 
lumber has been reached, exactly as no- 
body knew or knows when the bottom of 
the stock market has been reached. In 
fact, during recent months trading in 
lumber has borne a close resemblance to 
trading in speculative stocks. It is to 
the discredit of lumbermen that their in- 
dustry is so demoralized. 


The time has come, it is believed, when 
to continue to produce beyond the needs 
of the market is worse than anything else 
that can happen. Each new low price 
destrovs a substantial part of the value 
of all the lumber in the hands of mills, 
wholesalers, retailers and users. It may 
even extend its baleful influence beyond 
the raw materials of building to buildings 
already erected. There is no interest re- 
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lated in any way to the lumber industry 
that is or can be permanently promoted 
by the continued production and sale of 
lumber at a loss. 

A situation has come about that impels 
decisive action to prevent further de- 
moralization of the lumber market and 
the lumber industry. The root of the 
trouble is in excess production. The 
cure is in further curtailment. The ul- 
timate welfare of the lumber industry 
and of everybody connected with it is in 


such a stability of values as can be 
brought about only by a balancing of 
supply against demand. Less lumber 


must be cut and real values must be de- 
manded. 





Passing Lumber 
Price Reductions 
on to the Builder 


KDUCTIONS in retail prices, by 
RR this group, have kept step with de- 

creases inaugurated by the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. Only recently, 
further and more drastic reductions have 
been made by this group of retailers.” 
These two sentences were extracted from 
an advertisement of a group of Ken- 
tucky dealers, who are carrying on a co- 
operative newspaper advertising cam- 
paign, as related elsewhere in this paper. 
The campaign began in January and is 
to be continued until April. Already it 
has brought considerable business to 
members of the group. 

It is one of the anomalies of the pres- 
ent situation that there is an abundance 
of money in savings banks and in build- 
ing and loan associations, and yet the 
building of homes has declined in volume 
more than any other type of construction. 
Since people who have no homes of their 
own are accumulating funds in these 
savings institutions, it is a fair inference 
that they intend at some time in the fu- 
ture to build homes. JLumber at the 
present time is selling at the lowest price 
since the war, it is believed. Labor is 
plentiful and eager for employment. The 
situation certainly is favorable for home 
building, and the dealers here referred 
to are performing a worthy service in in- 
forming the people of their community of 
the opportunities open to them in the 
way of building. 

Since example is a powerful influence 
to action, every lumber dealer ought to 
exert himself to get building started in 
his community. One of the most effec- 
tive ways is to publish the facts about 
lumber prices and other conditions favor- 
able to building. The common impres- 
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sion is that building costs are still up 
near the post-war level, and this impres- 
sion prevails largely because little effort 
has been made to correct it. Dealers of 
the Blue Grass State group found that 
about all they needed to do in the way 
of advertising was to make known the 
reductions in lumber. 

Nearly everywhere there is a disposi- 
tion to wait for something to turn up in- 
stead of going about turning something 
up. Depressions at worst are only tem- 
porary. They must come to an end, but 
they do not come to an end of them- 
selves. Confidence in eventual recovery 
from business depression as well as from 
physical illness is a potent factor in ef- 
fecting the recovery. Lumbermen ought 
in their own interest, as well as in the 
interest of their communities and of the 
public generally, to take the lead in re- 
lieving doubt and restoring confidence in 
the future. The kind of advertising done 
by the Lexington (Ky.) group will work 
wonders in almost any community. 





Buying Lumber by 
the Train Load 


Evidences Confidence 


OWADAYS, many lumbermen will 
be inclined to stamp as a fairy 


tale a report of the purchase of 
fifty cars of lumber 
by a group of dealers in a single city. 
They will be loath to believe that any- 
body could have the temerity to buy so 
much lumber. 


a solid train load 


Yet, the unexpected or 
the impossible has happened, and_ six 
lumber dealers of Columbus, Ohio, evi- 
dently are so fully convinced that prices 
have reached rock-bottom that they are 
buying their requirements. 

Not less remarkable than the fact that 
this train load of lumber went to one 
city was the fact that it originated at the 
mills of a single concern. The business 
enterprise as well as the confidence ex- 
hibited in this transaction deserves the 
highest commendation, for it 
through such demonstrations of confi- 
dence that business itself will ultimately 
be restored. 


is only 


The business world, indeed 
a large percentage of the population as 
a whole, must so far regain their conf- 
dence to go about their business of buy- 
ing, selling, making and using commodi- 
ties in order to end the depression 

It is a good bet that thousands of peo- 
ple in Columbus who saw many truck- 
loads of lumber paraded through their 
streets gained the impression that at last 
lumber had again begun to move into 
consumption, that building was in pros- 
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pect, that employment was being provided 
for the building trades and that purchas- 
ing power was being restored. For the 
fact can not be too often asserted that 
puilding is a great energizer of industry, 
4 great (lisseminator of prosperity. 
Lumbermen long have recognized the 
advertising value of motor trucks bear- 
ing their names as they carry lumber 
from their yards to construction jobs. 
Under present conditions it may be well 
worth the additional expense to take spe- 
cial pains to exploit sales by sending the 
trucks through the more populous sec- 
town and perhaps over 
routes that may not be the shortest be- 
tween the yards and the jobs. This 
would be effective advertising and it need 
not add greatly to the 


tions of the 


cost of delivery. 
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Improved Business 
Sentiment Presages 
Industrial Upturn 


T THE beginning of its monthly 
A financial letter for March, the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 
“The past month has witnessed 
further improvement in the business sit- 
uation. Sentiment, that intangible but 
highly important factor in business re- 
covery, has been decidedly more cheer- 
ful.” 

There is in this statement a suggestion 
that may well be taken to heart by lum- 
bermen throughout the industry. Under 
conditions that have recently prevailed, 
it may be difficult to be cheerful, not to 


Says: 


21 


say hopeful. But nevertheless, the first 
step toward or in the direction of actual 
betterment in business is to improve busi- 
ness sentiment. 

Sentiment is certainly intangible, but 
it is none the less potent for good or 
evil, accordingly as it is cheerful or pessi- 
mistic. There is here no suggestion of 
“Pollyannaism.” What is needed, first, 
is a confidence in the fundamental sound- 
ness of industry and trade, a soundness 
that is evidenced by the absence of the 
numerous failures that have occurred 
previous periods of depression. This 
confidence must then be demonstrated by 
the purchase and use as nearly as may 
be in normal amounts of the commodities 
required to sustain and the 
usual standards of living. 


maintain 





Uses Auto Trucks for Extensive 


Hauls 


TEXARKANA, TEX., March 9.—Ford trucks 
are playing a decidedly important part in sup- 
plying lumber for the new oil fields being devel- 
oped in East Texas. [From the mills of Wil- 
liam Buchanan, one of the large southern pine 
operators, with general headquarters in Texar- 
kana, caravans of lumber laden trucks are being 
dispatched almost daily to Kilgore, Tex., 125 
miles away. Six Ford 2-ton trucks, with trail- 
ers, are dispatched at a time, carrying a big 
carload of lumber to be delivered to the retail 
lumber yards in Kilgore which are supplying 
the urgent needs of the new oil field, which is 
bringing hitherto unheard of activity to that 
section of staid old East Texas. The demand 
for lumber for oil derricks, for housing and 
the innumerable other purposes required in a 
new and rapidly developing oil field is so great 
that the single line of railroad serving the field 
is totally inadequate and many trucks are being 
pressed into service. This probably is the first 
time since the introduction of motor trucks into 
the lumber industry that a large manufacturer 
has found it necessary or desirable to ship from 
the mills to the lumber yards such large quan- 
tities of lumber such a long distance by trucks 
and trailers. 

From this new oil field already has been 
taken out more than three quarters of a mil- 
lion barrels of oil and the development seems 
hardly to have really begun. Many retail lum- 
ber yards have opened up in that section, num- 
bers of them being branch yards located there 
by some of the best known and oldest line-yard 


concerns in Texas. Much of the lumber is 
being: supplied by mills in East Texas, most of 
it being delivered by truck, but the truck deliv- 
eries being made from the Buchanan mills com- 
prise probably the longest truck hauls being 
made. Leaving the mills early in the morning, 
the lumber laden trucks and trailers deliver 
their loads at the oil field, 125 miles away and 
are back again for reloading at the mills shortly 
after dark of the same day. When these truck 
deliveries were first inaugurated a foreman 
accompanied each caravan and was responsible 
for the safe delivery of the lumber. This has 
now been changed, and each driver is made 
responsible for the prompt and correct delivery 
of his load. 


ve Work With Architects 


Joun, N. B., March 9.—At a recent 
eM of the direc tors of the New Brunswick 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held at the 
Admiral Beatty Hotel here, Mr. Fiske, chair- 
man of a st inding committee on the respective 
uses of wood and metal, was asked to call a 
meeting of his committee and prepare a letter 
to be sent to architects, advocating the use of 
wood wherever possible and also to take up 
with them the matter of furnishing more com- 
plete details with the plans they prepare. Group 
advertising was also discussed and will be given 
further consideration in connection with the 
trade extension bureau of the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 

Preliminary arrangements were also made 
for the annual meeting of the association, the 
date for which was left open. 








Orders Gain to 17 Percent Above Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasutncton, D. C., March 12.—Five 
ciations for the week ended March 7 reported to 
tion production aggregating 177,520,000 feet; 
feet. The week’s 


hundred 


shiy 
figures for production, s 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pins Aneecinbion. -.<ccccgege coves cceve 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ Assoc “iation. d : 3 nh . 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn..... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn...... 
North Carolina Pine Association...........+.++: 
, CIE is isons oo cb eee eee ees 
Hardwoods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn..... 


Totals, hardwoods wan Hina 


re 








and eighty-four softwood mills of seven asso- 

the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 

yments, 194,419,000 feet, and orders, 208,377,000 

shigments and orders follow: 
No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 

136 38,489,006 39,543,000 42,861,000 

224 100,341,000 102,837,000 119,170,000 

87 20,782,000 25,613,000 22,051,000 

25 7,820,000 15,897,000 14,455,000 

7 2,100,000 2,633,000 3,442,000 

5 1,767,000 830,000 1,022,000 

90 6,221,000 7,066,000 5,376,000 

84 177,520,000 194,419,000 208,377,000 

214 18,592,000 22,701,000 25,757,000 

15 3,664,000 1,696,000 1,206,000 

“229 «22,256,000 24,397,000 26,963,000 


Can You Beat This Price 
Range? 


LaKe CHar-es, La., March 10.—The chaotic 
condition of lumber prices in the southern pine 
industry and the entire absence of any price 
agreements or any particular basis on which 
prices are figured have been strikingly demon- 
strated recently in the report of various quota- 
tions made on a car load of southern pine lum- 
ber containing six items and totalling only 16,- 
000 feet. The lowest price made on this order 
was given by a wholesaler and the highest 
price by a manufacturer who is not a member 
of any association, the difference between the 
lowest and highest quotations for the 16,000 
feet being $106.25. There were fourteen quota- 
tions made on this particular car, twelve of 
these by manufacturers, through their sales- 
men, one by a commission lumberman and 
one by a wholesaler. These quotations, listed 
by number instead of the name of the concern, 
were as follows, in this list No. 13 being the 





commission man and No. 14 the wholesaler: 

ea” +8 28 28 fe 

a - fs -_ ote eer Se ts 
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Sim e([" sam S6% o3% Sn” = 
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a Pree $32.50 $33.00 $37.00 $23.75 $28.00 $26.00 $478.00 
No. 2 35.50 33.75 36.00 25.25 28.00 28.00 489.00 
No. 36. 00 34.00 23.25 22.50 22.50 448.25 
No. 35.00 23.00 25.00 27.00 470.00 
No. 39.75 24.00 27.25 24.75 488.75 
No. 39.00 25.75 27.00 26.00 481.00 
No. 36.00 23.75 24.00 25.50 455.50 
No, 34.00 23.75 27.00 24.00 463.00 
No. 44.75 24.25 25.75 30.75 518.25 
No. 33.00 23.00 23.50 24.00 440.00 
No. 36.00 23.75 27.00 25.00 471.00 
No. 33.00 23.25 25.00 24.00 444.00 
No. 35.50 24.00 26.00 26.00 477.50 
No 30.00 23.00 28.00 23.00 412.00 





This aeobehiy is not an unusual occurrence 
and is a striking example of the conditions that 
are met by buyers who are in the market for 
lumber and indicates the difficulty encountered 
by lumber salesmen, who really are pretty much 
at sea in trying to determine just what is the 
prevailing market. Above all, this one incident 
alone would seem to indicate a crying need for 
some constructive merchandising in the industry. 








Unsold Lumber Is at Lower Mark 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CALiF., March 11.—Lower fig- 
ures in both unsold lumber at Los Angeles har- 
bor and arriving cargoes for the last week were 
reported by 24 local firms today. Unsold stood 
at 7,005,000 board feet, while total cargo ar- 
rivals were 8,798,000 board feet. Of this ten 
cargoes were of fir, with 7,516,000 board feet, 
and two were of redwood, with 1,282,000 board 
feet. Vessels laid up dropped to 48, with two 
reported operating offshore. Building permits 
for the first seven days of the month showed 
up well, amounting to $1,707,819. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Remodeling Plan for Yard Office 


We are trying to figure out a way to re- 
model our retail lumber office here and if you 
have any information or helps along this line 
we will appreciate your sending it to us. 

This is a city of about 30,000 people and we 
handle lumber and all kinds of building spe- 
cialties, hardware and made-to-order millwork. 
What we shall try to'do is to make the office a 
display room as well as a store, so that when 
prospects come in we shall have some interest- 
ing information for them as well as some built- 
in millwork that they may see. 

We shall appreciate hearing from you regard- 
ing any information along this line.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,598. 

[This request comes from Montana. In re- 
sponse have been sent two booklets containing 
illustrated descriptions of retail yards that have 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is 
believed that these booklets contain descriptions 
of some of the best yards in the country and 
they should be helpful to anybody laying out 
a new yard or remodeling an old yard.— 
Epiror. } 


Wood Plugs for Paper Rolls 


I feel that perhaps you can give me some 
very helpful data on the prices and demand 
for wood plugs such as are used in paper rolls. 
The plugs to which I refer are of the type 
used especially in rolls of wrapping paper, 
being about 2% inches or 3 inches in diam- 
eter and about the same length and are 
turned from hard wood. One plug is driven 


into each end of the roll after the core on 
which the paper is wound has been with- 
drawn. 


Will you kindly send me prices on various 
sized plugs and any information you may 
have available on the demand for them?— 
INQUIRY No. 2,600. 


[This inquiry comes from an eastern regional 
development organization through the medium 
of another association. As no information is 
immediately available regarding the demand and 
prices of these wood plugs, the inquiry is pub- 
lished to put readers in touch with the inquirer, 
whose name will be supplied on request.— 
Epitor. } 


Private Forestry in Wisconsin 

I am trying to get all the information I 
can on reforesting cut-over lands, as I own 
large acreage of such lands in northern Wis- 
consin, and am going to try it out if a prac- 
ticable plan has been worked out. Have you 
any sources to which you could refer me for 
such information?—INQuIRY No, 2,599. 

[This inquiry comes from Wisconsin. The 
inquirer has been referred to a firm of forestry 
engineers that has specialized in the preparation 
of private reforestation programs. 

There are a number of publications that this 
inquirer and others interested in reforestation 
in the Lake States might find helpful in de- 
termining their policies. Among such publica- 
tions are the following: 

United States Department of Agriculture, De- 
partment Bulletin No. 1491, entitled “Timber 
Growing and Logging Practice in the Central 
Hardwood Region,” which may be obtained 
from the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 15 cents a copy. 

United States Department of Agriculture, De- 
partment Bulletin No. 1496, entitled “Timber 
Growing and Logging Practice in the Lake 
States,” which may be obtained from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
20 cents a copy. 

Technical Bulletin No. 60 of the University 
of Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, 
in co-operation with the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, entitled 
“Forest Possibilities of Aspen Lands in the 
Lake States,” which may be obtained from the 
University of Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, at the University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minn., on request. 


Another publication along this line which 
should be helpful to the inquirer and others 
similarly situated is a booklet with the main 
title, “lorest Management,” and the sub-title 
“The Problems of Our Raw Wood Supply; 
Forestry Statistics; State Forestry Summary; 
Private Forestry Undertakings,” prepared and 
published by Robert B. Goodman, of Marinette, 
Wis. This booklet of about 51 pages was pre- 
pared in 1927. It is possible that copies of the 
booklet are still available. The name of the 
inquirer will be supplied on request.—EpiTor. ] 


Accounting for Material Dealers 


I desire to obtain complete information on the 
following subjects relative to building material 
dealers: Uniform accounting systems; recom- 
mended forms for balance sheet and statements 
of profit and loss; departmentalization for de- 
termining of profit by departments, by com- 
modities handled ete.; inventory stock con- 
trol systems; studies for control of mark- 
down and of scientific mark-up policies. 

It will be greatly appreciated if you will let 
me have any data you may possess on these 
subjects or if you will refer me to literature or 
to any trade association that has made or is 
conducting surveys along this line.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,596. 

[This inquiry comes from Illinois. In re- 
sponse, one copy each of two booklets has 
been sent. These booklets contain complete sys- 
tems of bookkeeping for retail lumber yards. 
It is believed that they should meet the major 


Pine Cut of Klamath Falls Region 


Will you please tell me which of the manu. 
facturers’ association production reports yoy 
publish includes the cut of the Klamath Faljs 
region? 

It has occurred to me that it might be in 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
report of 61 mills, or that of 86 mills; or the 
California Redwood Association's report of 
whitewood; or the irregularly appearing re. 
port by the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. In case it js 
included in the California Redwood Associa- 
tion’s listing of white wood or the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associag- 
tion report, what part of the figures given 
would you estimate to consist of western yel- 
low pine?—INQUIRY. 2,601. 


[This inquiry comes from Oregon.  Investi- 
gation developed the fact that the reports of 
annual production made by the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association cover 
the reports of all the mills in Jackson, Josephine, 
Klamath and Lake counties in southern Oregon, 
The weekly reports issued by the same associa- 
tion include only about 51 percent of the cut 
in that territory. During 1929, the association 
states, 92 percent of the production in these 
three counties was California white pine (other- 
wise known as western yellow pine). The re- 
port of the entire California pine region, in- 
cluding these four counties of Oregon, shows 
California white pine to be approximately 69 


requirements of any dealer.—EpirTor.] 


percent during 


that year.—EpiTor. | 
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We learn, upon good author- 
ity, that H. W. Sage, the far- 
seeing lumberman who has, for 
nearly a half century, been 
slaughtering the pine of New 
York, Canada and Michigan in 
sawmills second in size and 
convenience to none in the 
world, has purchased 125,000 
acres of pine lands on the St. 
Louis River in Minnesota, to- 
gether with one and one-half 
miles of the shore of St. Louis 
Bay. From which latter fact 
we may be allowed to infer 
that one of the most enterpris- 





ing lumbermen of the land will | 


soon build a mill there which 
will eclipse any now in opera- 
tion in its extent and conveni- 
ence. Mr. Sage never does 
anything by halves and where 
he commences an operation, a 
thriving city is pretty sure to 
follow. 
a be oe 

William Holbrook died at his 
late residence in Chicago on 
Sunday morning last, aged 77 
years. He was one of the 
pioneer dealers in hardwood in 
this city, having embarked in 
the business as early as 1853, 
and at the time of his death 
was at the head of the firm of 
Holbrook & Co., 45 Grove 
Street. One of his sons is a 
member of the same firm and 
another one is a member of the 
firm of Hatch, Holbrook & Co., 
25 West Twelfth Street. Be- 





fore engaging in the se apse 
business, Mr. Holbrook took an}| 
active part in the leading in-| 
dustries of the then young city | 
and among other things super-| 
intended the construction of| 
the first plank road running | 
out of Chicago. He was also) 
interested in the packing busi- | 
ness at an early day. He will | 
be remembered as a man whose | 
efforts aided much in the build-| 
ing up of the city in which he| 
took so much pride. 


| 
* oe = 


Prof. Charles S. Sargent, | 
special agent of the census for 
the collection of the statistics | 
of forest products, favors the | 
LumperMAN with a sample of | 
special blanks that are being | 
circulated by his department, | 
which enables us to form a| 
most favorable opinion of the | 
exhaustive character of the in- 
formation which the depart- 
ment is setting forth to obtain. 
The blanks before us ask for 
information regarding the fol- 
lowing subjects: Cooperage 
stock; woods used in making 
gunpowder; woods used in the 
manufacture of wood pulp; ex- 
celsior, shoe pegs, baskets, 
matches, oars and handles for 
agricultural implements; kinds 
of oak and hemlock bark and 
sumac ground for tanning and 
dyeing purposes; woods used in 





making wheels and wheel stock. 


The St. Louis Wood Preserv- 
ing Co. has in its works a daily 
capacity for treating 1,200 rail- 
road ties or 40,000 feet of lum- 
ber, and the demands upon it 
at present are equal to four 
months’ work. It is now en- 
gaged in preparing timber for 
the St. Louis Bridge Co., and 
all the timber at present in 
that structure will be replaced 
by such as has been treated. 
The roadway is to be paved 


| with sweet gum, which is nat- 
| urally full of sap and subject 


to speedy decay, but which, it 
is said, becomes practically in- 
destructible when properly 
treated. In a competitive test 
made at the waterworks the 
gum outlasted granite. It is 
unquestionable that as_ the 
merits of properly treated tim- 
ber become better understood, 
a larger application of the 
creosoting or other impregnat- 
ing processes will be made, and 
the life term of ties and 
bridges, piles and timber will 
be much extended. Creosoting 
works are now established at 
several points in this country. 


Graff, Little & Co., Duluth, 
Minn., are building a dock with 
a frontage of 100 feet, and 4 
depth of 32 feet. The approach 
from the land side will be by 
a roadway’ on piles, 500 feet 
long. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Orders Exceed Cut But Prices Too Low; 
Mills May Curtail Further 


Southern pine sales in the week ended March 7 were 11 
percent ahead of the cut, and also above shipments. De- 
mand is scattered. Total volume of retailer purchases has 
been gaining a little, but individual yards are buying lightly 
and for immediate needs. A softening of prices on shed 
stocks in the last week or so has induced them to take 
more of these items. Industrial purchasing of low grades 
has also been stimulated by low prices, which have given 
the wood box a competitive advantage. But the mills are 
increasingly reluctant to sell at going figures, and there 
may be further curtailment. Material for public construc- 
tion, river and highway work is being inquired for, but the 
railroads remain out of the market. 


North Carolina Pine and Roofer Prices Show Weakness; 
Output Is Very Small 


North Carolina pine has recently been meeting stronger 
competition from West Coast woods, because of the drop 
in intercoastal rates on the latter. North Carolina pine 
items have been showing weakness, and though declines 
have not often exceeded 50 cents, they make quite a differ- 
ence in the already narrow margins of the mills. February 
prices, almost without exception, were lower than January. 
3ox lumber was just a little stronger. Though production 
of identical mills in the first eight weeks of this year was 
41 percent less than that of the corresponding period of last 
year, and the 1930 output of identical mills for that period 
was 13 percent less than the 1929, there is a disposition to 
curtail even further. Small, air drying mills, however, may 
soon be adding to the offerings. Industrial users often 
prefer their output because of its lower price. Orders from 
retailers have been showing just a little increase, but they 
are taking mostly mixed cars that run strongly to shed 
stock. Kiln dried roofers have been slow and weak, and 
there is little call for dimension. 

Most of the Georgia roofer mills remain closed down, 
because of slow demand and poor returns. Reports say 
that prices are at the lowest point ever reached, and it is 
rumored that some roofers have sold for as low as $11, 
f. 0. b. Georgia main line. Present orders come largely 
from the Southeast itself, but it is believed that spring de- 
mand from the East and North should soon be opening up. 


Pondosa Commons and California White Pine Weaker; 
Idaho and Sugar Pines Firm 


While identical Inland Empire pine mills reported that 
their production during the week ended March 7 was a 
little under 30 percent of capacity, compared with 31 per- 
cent the preceding week, total production in the regions 
seems to have increased. Groups of identical mills reported 
bookings 61 percent as much as during the corresponding 
week of last year, compared with 58 percent the preceding 
week, so that demand has been maintained. But the total 
bookings for the week ended March 7 exceeded the cut by 
only 6 percent, compared with an excess of 31 percent the 
preceding week. Shipments have been running ahead of 
new business for the last four weeks. Since the first of the 
year, bookings have been 39 percent ahead of production, 
and shipments have been 61 percent ahead of the production. 
Retailers are very conservative buyers of mixed cars for 
immediate needs. The movement of shop is helow expecta- 
tions, but the sales being made are at firm prices. Indus- 
trial demand for low grades is poor, and stocks of these are 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 38 and 39; 


accumulating. In the period ended March 11, Pondosa inch 
C and D selects, 6-, 8- and 10-inch, advanced appreciably, 
but the 12-inch in these grades was lower, and all widths 
of Nos. 2 and 3 were slightly softer. Prices of Idaho items 
showed practically no change. 


California pine sales for the week ended March 7 were 
about double the cut. Feb. 1 stocks of No. 3 and better 
were 16.2 percent lower and unfilled orders 43.1 percent 
lower than on that date last year. Inventories of lower 
grades had been reduced, and unfilled orders were off very 
little. February prices of white pine showed appreciable 
declines, but sugar pine prices kept about steady. 


Flooring and Automobile Plants Are Principal Buyers 
of the Hardwoods 


Southern hardwood bookings in the week ended March 7 
were nearly 40 percent ahead of the cut, but the northern 
mills sold only about one-third of their cut. Southern 
flooring plants have been buying more liberally of oak, and 
this wood has sold well to automobile manufacturers. De- 
mand for gum, for furniture making, is slower. Sales to 
the millwork plants declined last week, largely because of 
a stretch of bad weather, but the fact that flooring has been 
selling in larger volume leads to the belief that millwork 
will soon be more active also. The box plants have been 
taking fair amounts of low grades. Furniture plants seem 
to be taking lower grades than in former years for the 
manufacture of their products. Retail yards are said to be 
including small amounts of higher grades in cars with soft- 
woods. Demand from overseas has slowed up. 


Domestic Business of Coast Mills Stages Recovery; 
Most Rail Prices Softer 


Business of West Coast mills during the week ended 
March 7 staged a quick recovery from its slump of the 
preceding week. Orders increased to 19 percent above pro- 
duction, which was at 39 percent of capacity, the same as 
the preceding week. Shipments exceeded the production 
by only 2% percent, so that order files were increased. 


The gain in rail trade appears to have been made at the 
expense of price levels. Flooring and finish averaged each 
80 cents lower in the period ended March 9 than they did 
the previous week, and No. 1 2x4-inch dimension was off 
45 cents, but No. 1 boards averaged 70 cents higher. Snow- 
storms over a large section of the Northwest have held 
back farm buying, but retailers have been encouraged by 
the amount of work coming out for figures. They show 
no disposition to add to stocks, but are keeping in very 
close touch with current prices, believing that they will 
soon need to replenish their bins. 


The outlook in the Atlantic coast market is still uncer- 
tain, because of the demoralization of freight rates. Lum- 
ber has been moving at the low rate of $9, but there are 
buyers who wonder whether they may have a chance to 
eet in on an $8.50 or $8 rate. It seems that the buyers are 
getting advantage of the rate decline, for they are quite 
reluctant to buy, and keen prices have to be quoted to land 
orders. In California, there has been continued improve- 
ment in building, so that wholesale stocks are kept low. 
Keen competition there has narrowed the margins of dis- 
tributers, but the market is steady. Total domestic cargo 
trade in the week ended March 7 made one of the largest 
totals so far this year. 

Exports continue to make a fair showing, but it is under- 
stood that prices are very unsatisfactory. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 60 to 63 
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Keeping Wood's Merits at Front 


Wood Block Floors Survive Hard Usage—Virgin Forests and New 
Growth Assure Timber Supply—Wood Urged for Public Buildings 


Amos 'n Andy More Important 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 9.—Dr. Julius 
Klein, assistant secretary of Commerce, who 
Sunday evenings addresses the radio audience 
over a nation-wide hook-up on some phase of 
commerce, industry or trade, has received a 
friendly warning to avoid conflicting with 
Amos ’n Andy, whatever else he may do. The 
warning came from a Texas lumberman, who 
in a letter to the department stated that he 
had followed all of Dr. Klein’s talks with 
keenest interest and was greatly disturbed when 
he heard that the doctor planned to shift his 
hour on'the radio after April 12 to the hour 
usually occupied by the famous comedians. 

“Now listen,” said the lumber dealer, “I hear 
all of Dr. Klein’s talks and do not like to miss 
them on and after April 12, but I would not 
turn off Amos 'n Andy over WLW, Cincinnati, 
for President Hoover, the Prince of Wales or 
Mussolini. I tell you now, Dr. Klein will be 
talking into the air without any listeners, for 
the people will be hooking up for Amos 'n Andy. 
You better talk this over with Dr. Klein and 
have him change his hour before it is too late.” 

The anxious Texas lumberman was thanked 
for his suggestion and courteously advised that 
he could keep right on listening to Amos ’n 
Andy, since that team does not go on the air 
Sunday evenings and Dr. Klein does not broad- 
cast on week-day evenings. 

e2 6 


Sturdiness of Wood Construction 


Taunton, Mass., March 9.—An editorial ap- 
pearing in a recent issue of the Taunton Daily 
Gazette asks this question: “In all America 
is there today one man who could go into a 
howling wilderness with nothing but a broad- 
axe and build a house that would still be 
staunch and firm 172 years later?” 

Preceding the raising of this question is an 
interesting story told of the removal of an old 
log cabin that stood in the middle of what was 
to be the landing field for a new municipal air- 
port at Pittsburgh. Here is part of the yarn: 

The cabin was built in 17538, when western 
Pennsylvania was a wilderness as deep and 
as perilous as the Brazilian jungle. The man 
who put it up had had only a broadaxe for a 
tool. Yet the men who had to dismantle it 
found that it was put together so firmly they 
could hardly take it apart. Mortises fitted 
perfectly. Wooden pegs used in place of the 
nails that were non-existent in the Pittsburgh 
of 1758, were still doing their work as sturdily 
as when they were put in place. 


Hoo-Hoo at National Capital 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 9.—Last Friday 
evening local lumbermen of the national capital 
at a dinner meeting in the Arlington Hotel 
organized the Washington Hoo-Hoo Club with 
some 60 members, 46 of whom were initiated 
on the spot. 

The installation was directed by Henry R. 
Isherwood, of St. Louis, national secretary of 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, assisted 
by N. A. Gladding, of Indianapolis, and W. H. 
3urruss, of Lynchburg, Va. 

Among the speakers was Wilson Compton, 
secretary and manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Theodore M. Knap- 
pen, E. Stowell Smith and other representa- 
tives of the N. L. M. A. attended the dinner and 
initiation. 

The meeting was an enthusiastic one. The 
dinner was excellent to start with and all hands 
entered into the ceremonies with zest. Some of 
the initiates were lined up and quizzed concern- 
ing the lumber business. For example, one new 


Hoo-Hoo was asked “What is a board?” An- 
other was called upon to describe a 2x4. / 
third was asked the difference between Cali- 
fornia white pine and Pondosa. Still another 
was asked what he would sell if a customer 
came to his place of business and inquired for 
white pine. 

Officers chosen at the meeting were: George 
W. Huguely, president; W. Russell Lamar, vice 
president; Herbert P. Galliher, secretary-treas- 
urer. Directors elected were: J. Frank Kelly, 
F. Monroe Roberts, Henry M. Weigand, Neill 
W. Dumont, R. S. Campbell and Channing S. 
Walker. 


* * * 


Urges Wood's Use in Postoffice 


Taunton, Mass., March 9.—On the theory 
that local public buildings are sales monuments, 
Alfred B. Williams, leading lumber dealer here 
and a member of the town planning board, has 
obtained passage of a resolution by the town 
council urging the Federal Government to use 
wood sash, trim, doors and frames in Taunton’s 
new postoffice building. 

The council had already urged that local 
brick be used for the structure, instead of 
limestone, as planned. The request for the use 
of wood to fit in with the colonial setting of 
the building has been forwarded by the council 
in the form ot a memorial to the supervising 
architect of the Treasury Department, and to 
the representative of the Taunton district in 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Williams became active following a talk 
before the Harry Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club of 
Boston by R. T. Titus of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, who urged, among other 
things, that local lumbermen make it their busi- 
ness to see that wood is used wherever pos- 
sible in local public buildings. 


* * * 


Refutes ‘Vanishing Forests" Idea 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 9.—‘‘Lumber 
Forever,” No. 23 in the Lumber Facts series 
issued by the trade extension department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, is designed to refute emphatically the old 
canard about the vanishing forests. 

When a customer calls upon a lumber dealer 
and expresses doubt as to whether he should 
use wood because some one has told him or he 
has read somewhere that it is getting very 
scarce, “Lumber Forever” will put a quietus on 
the canard so widely spread by salesmen of 
competing materials. 

It is a recital of facts and figures and should 
prove of real value to the dealer in counteract- 
ing the silly fears developed by unfounded 
claims that the forests of the nation are rap- 
idly disappearing, making it unsafe to use wood. 

“American trees and American lumber are 
the finest in the world,” says the N. L. M. A. 
in this latest Lumber Facts folder. ‘“We have 
billions of virgin trees in the West and in the 
South. Despite forest famine predictions our 
wood pile is still nearly two-fifths as large as 
when the Mayflower hove to, and in our woods 
are more than two trillion feet of merchantable 
timber.” 

In other words, despite the broad swath cut 
by advancing civilization, nearly one-fourth of 
the original land area of the country is still 
bearing trees or inclined, with a little help 
from man by way of fire protection, to bear 
trees that will supply us with lumber for gener- 
ations to come. 

Lumber dealers may obtain copies of Lum- 
ber Facts by requesting the National associa- 
tion to place their names on its mailing list. 


Praises Wood Block Factory Floors 


Wasuincton, D, C., March 9.—The Kansas 
City office of the National Lumber Manufae. 
turers’ Association has forwarded to headquar. 
ters a letter recently received from James Fy. 
ton, 1900 East 79th street, Cleveland, Ohio, jn 
which the writer describes splendid results ob. 
tained by the use of wood blocks in factory 
floors. ; 

Four years ago, states Mr. Fulton, I aig 
a section of wood block flooring, herring-bone 
fashion, in a main trucking aisle of the Fire. 
stone plant at Akron, Ohio. ‘Tractors carrying 
loads up to 7,000 pounds have continuously 
passed over this aisle, and the blocks today 
show little effect from the heavy traffic. Ip 
my opinion, a concrete floor subject to the 
same wear and tear would have lasted about 
three months, 


Want Grade- and Trade- 
Marked Stock 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 10.—Overrid- 
ing protests of two or three Minneapolis lum- 
ber dealers, the Minneapolis school board voted 
yesterday to adopt as an official permanent pol- 
icy its present practice of buying only lumber 
which bears the grade- and “tree”-mark of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The board has been requiring the stamp on 
lumber purchases since last October, but never 
had gone on record on the question. The re- 
quirement was adopted after George F. Wom- 
rath, assistant superintendent of the board of 
education in charge of finances, warned the 
board that it repeatedly had received lumber of 
a grade cheaper than that paid for. 

The matter came before the board through 
the report of James F. Gould, member of the 
school board, that several lumbermen had pro- 
tested to him against the board’s requirement for 
the association mark as being discriminatory 
against dealers not using it. He said that he 
had invited the protesters to bring their griev- 
ances before the board. 

Though there were a number of dealers pres- 
ent, including one who had called Mr. Gould, 
none of them desired to speak. FE. J. Fisher, 
representative of the association, then said he 
was prepared to argue the merit of the require- 
ment, but no general discussion took place. 

Several members of the association had rep- 
resentatives present, including the Shevelin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Co., Winton Lumber Co. 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Red River Lumber 
Co., Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Silver Falls Tim- 
ber Co., and the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. 

The standards used by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association were recommended 
to the school board by the United, States Bu- 
reau of Standards. : 

Mr. Fisher reported that he is to confer 
next week with park board officials in regard 
to the adoption of the grade- and “tree”-mark 
as a requirement for park board lumber. 








A clock 12% feet in height and constructed 
from California white pine has just been made 
by Felix Setera, a 17-year-old boy of Sheridan, 
N. Y. The clock, which has been named the 
“Big Boy Scout,” has a set of chimes and keeps 
perfect time. The case includes some fancy 
carving, which was done with a jack-knife. The 
work of constructing the clock, which contaims 
600 feet of lumber, took about ten months 
the youth was assisted by his father, John 
Setera, and a younger brother, Stanley, aged 11. 
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“These Things Warm the Hearts of People 
Who Love Life, and Will Always Sell”— 


_A STATEMENT PROVED by their many 
inquiries about “these things”—fine interiors of 
knotty pine—by receipts of many dollar bills 
for more information about them, and by pho- 
tographs from home lovers in all parts of the 
United States showing how they have . been 
appreciated. 

That the perfect background for the pleasant 
life which is furnished by knotty pine walls 
makes an immediate appeal will be readily un- 
derstood by any lumberman who examines the 
photograph appearing at the bottom of this 
page, for they lend charm and graciousness to 
a room. 


Uniting Beauty and Economy 


To the retail lumberman, however, there nat- 
urally occurs some doubt as to whether he can 
find among the friends of his yard a number 
who can afford this new beauty. He will be 
reassured when he finds that this distinctive 
interior finishing also represents an economy 
to the user. Knotty pine never needs redecorat- 
ing or refinishing, dents and mars only lending 
to its charm and quaintness, and the beauty of 
the interior is therefore enhanced by the 
years. A home with a room finished in knotty 
pine has a distinction that adds to its resale 
value. The first cost of knotty pine is not much 
more than that of plastering and papering, and 
that is its last cost. 


People Buying What They Want 


By deep study of present market possibilities 
for its knotty pine, prospective buyers have been 
divided into two general groups by the Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Co., of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Every retail lumberman, and especially every 
lumberman who supplies the small-town or 
country trade, has among his customers a large 
number of those who constitute the first class, 
which consists of those who have incomes of 
$1,500 to $10,000 a year. They appreciate the 
fact that first cost is last cost. They see the 
decorative possibilities of knotty pine used for 
kitchen cupboards, bins, shelves and general 
repair work, for its cost is moderate. They 
welcome such distinction in finish when avail- 
able at low cost. 


Strong Appeal Overcomes Inertia 
_Their numerous inquiries in response to 
Shevlin advertising have revealed their inter- 
est in the effects shown, and it has been suc- 
cessful in stimulating them to buy. Two mil- 








lion consumers in this income-group are being 
reached by Shevlin advertising, and it is es- 
timated that during 1931 the campaign for 
knotty pine will make six million separate im- 
pressions on consumers in this market. 

It is no wonder these consumers respond to 
the fresh and_ lively 
presentation of Shevlin 
advertising. It shares 
the appeal of the beau- 
tiful product it  pre- 
sents. This advertising 
offers a booklet, “Pine 
Homes and Pine Inte- 





This year-around cabin 
was built for the Hen- 
nepin County (Minne- 
sota) Girl Scouts, of 
Shevlin log siding 
throughout 





riors,’ at $1 a copy, 
which has been pur- 
chased by interested 
readers in all parts of 
the United States. 
The second class of 
prospective user to 
which an advertising 
appeal is being made by 
the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. com- 
prises the well-to-do, or wealthy—those having 
incomes of, say, $10,000 to $25,000 a year. 
They furnish a natural market for the more 
elaborate uses of knotty pine for interior fin- 
ishing. Photographs of modern American 
homes show that this group appreciates as 
much as ever before the distinctive character 
of the interiors obtainable with pine which has 
been selected for the beauty of pattern of its 
knots. As beautiful and distinctive rooms are 
being achieved in knotty pine today as those 
found in the historic early American homes of 
New England, and the architects serving this 
group of consumers are worthily upholding fine 
American traditions respecting the use of pine. 


Special Milling Achieves Beauty 


Lumbermen who will examine attentively 
the photograph of the pine interior shown on 
this page will at once conclude that the knotty 
pine used was _ not 
pulled haphazard from a 
pile. They will note that 
many of the knots show 
a quarter-sawn effect. 
All seem to blend with 
and belong in their sur- 
faces. The beauty cof 





This is a charming ex- 
ample of the simple 
rooms which are attract- 
ing lumber customers to 
use Shevlin knotty pine 





the effect comes to a 
large extent from hav- 
ing the molding formed 
on the edge of the 
board, so that the knot 
pattern is carried into 
and given greater vari- 
ety in the molding, 
while the board surface 
and its molding are of 


course in perfect harmony. Shevlin pine has 


been specially milled to give the desired results, 
with authentic feather edge—one of the earliest 
forms used, or with shadow moldings which 
are simple in detail and have a quiet dignity. 
The complete interior is much superior artis- 





tically to what can be had by first placing 
commonplace knotty boards on the wall, and 
then covering their joints by strips of different 
pattern. 


Many Desire Country Homes 


It is well known that many Americans today 
are turning more and more to outdoor life as 
a relief from the noise and congestion of the 
city, and that they feel a distinct need for a 
place where they can relax and enjoy the peace 
and privacy of a woodland retreat. Those in 
moderate income groups often have several 
homes, and constitute a multiple market for the 
retail lumberman. They have shown their in- 
terest in building little country cabins or lake- 
side cottages by sending in numerous inquiries 
in response to advertisements of Shevlin log 
siding, for this has the appearance of peeled 
pine logs and is in perfect keeping with woodsy 
surroundings. Things like this, which enable 
people to get more fun and enjoyment out of 
life, are bound to have a market. They also 
have a market among many of those who have 
to count their pennies, and use log cabin siding 
for the construction of roadside stands, of cot- 
tages for rental during the vacation season, 


and of summer hotels. Communities like it 
for use in information bureaus and _ exhibit 
buildings. Shevlin log siding has the appear- 


ance of whole logs, but gives a tighter con- 
struction at much less expense, so that it has 
been growing in popularity. For finishing the 
interiors of these log buildings, most customers 
prefer to use log siding. The edges of Shev- 
lin log siding are shiplapped, so that tight 
construction is assured. Double construction ‘of 
such material, formed from 2-inch material, 
assures comfort when a cabin is to be used, 


say as a hunting lodge, during the winter 
months. The Shevlin booklet, “Log Cabins 
Uptodate,” has created such interest among 


prospective users that arrangements have. been 
made to supply it to dealers at cost, in lots of 
twenty-five or more, with their names printed 
on envelope and front cover, so that they may 
have an attractive and sales-creating piece of 
literature to hand out or mail to their cus- 
tomers. 
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Future Timber Supplies 


First of three instalments of this article; 
others will appear in later issues.—Epiror. 


Unmistakable signs of industrial and economic 
revival in the South, signs that even suggest 
ultimate leadership by that section, have been 
apparent for some decades. Far less widely 
understood no doubt is the fact that this eco 
nomic renaissance promises to come about in 
part through a rehabilitation of one of the great 
natural resources of the region, its timber. This 
is, however, a logical development and it seems 
to be on the way. “Sunny South” is a term 
just now coming to carry a new implication, of 
solar energy pouring down and causing timber 
to grow more rapidly than in any other section 
of the United States. Demonstrations of the 
fact have stirred the imagination of southerners, 
turning their energies in new directions, to en 
terprises. designed at the production of wealth 
in this form 

The part forests and forest industries are 
destined to play in any region rests on natural 
conditions and to an extent is determined by 
history. To the South enormous stocks of tim- 
ber were native, and of variety suited to every 
human use. Beginning at Chesapeake Bay and 
stretching in a widening belt through the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States to timber line in 
Oklahoma and Texas lay one of the largest 
areas of softwood timber in the world; pine and 
cypress made up the stand, timbers adapted to 
general construction purposes. In the moun- 
tains, on the bottoms of the Mississippi River, 
on areas of favoring soil elsewhere, were great 
areas of deciduous or hardwood timbers—oak, 
hickory, and ash—the most useful hardwoods 
of the temperate zone and in the finest devel- 
opment; as well as gums and others of hardly 
less utility. The very luxuriance of the re- 
source was doubtless a main reason why for 
years and years it was lightly valued or taken 
for granted. 


Early Source of World's Naval Stores 


Local purposes these forests, of course, al- 
ways did serve—to build the cabin of the set- 
tler, to supply fuel and fencing, construction on 
a greater scale when that was called for—and 
it is a fact that one southern forest industry 
was conducted on a commercial scale and for 
export from the time of the earliest settlements. 
That was the production of naval stores so 
called—tar and pitch for shipbuilding in the 
early days; in later years turpentine and rosin. 
For nearly 300 years now the pine 
forests of the South have met the 
greater part of the world’s require- 
ments for these commodities. 

Very early too the timber itsell 
cut a figure in industry and went 
to distant markets. First in ex- 
port trade, “Georgia pine,” so 
called, was later shipped by water 
from Savannah and ports beyond 
on both Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
to our own northern seaboard. 
Here the quality of the material 
was a factor. ‘Northern white pine 
and spruce were fine trees, premier 
in their own fields indeed, but for 
strength and resistance to wear the 
longleaf pine of the South has 
long been and still remains the 
world’s standard. 

This, however, was small busi- 
ness compared with that which 
came later. Something like 50 
years ago the really heavy drain 
on the pine forests of the South 
began, exerted through Lake States 
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lumbermen moving down in numbers from the 
dwindling northern forests. And here, in con- 
nection with the exploitation of these two 
pineries, we touch upon what was in itself the 
greatest industrial activity of its kind ever wit- 
nessed by any country; and, timed with and 
promoted by it, the greatest movement of popu- 
lation that has occurred in our own. It was the 








Left—Slash pine 1% years old; Right—Same 
tree 7 years later; Summerville, S. C. 


expanding population of the Ohio Valley and 
north, Iowa and the Plains, that bought and 
used this lumber and so stimulated its produc- 
tion. Because nearest to markets, the Lake 
States forests were called on first; the 80’s of 
the last century saw the height of their pro- 
duction. In the middle 90’s, leadership passed 
to the South and has since remained there, sup- 
plemented during the last two decades by lum- 
ber from Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
sources. Southern lumber throughout the years 
has gone to other markets, too, both domestic 
and foreign. For 30 years now the forests of 
the section have furnished around half the lum- 
ber produced in the United States, the propor- 
tion today being little below that level. This 
last, of lumber production as a whole, in which 
pine has always been by far the largest item. 

So much for history in outline. There are 








Trees 15 feet high at 6 years of age; 78 trees on quarter acre; thinned 
1927-8; photo December, 1928 
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The South as a Source of unten 


United States Forest 
Service 


two ways to look at it. On one side we see an 
industry vigorous and enterprising, devising new 
processes and equipment; in the South starting 
a good share of the railroad systems, taking 
chances on future demand—here is real romance 
to those able to see it—and at the other, con- 
suming, end a vast and growing population 
housed and provided with many needful things 
more quickly, cheaply and effectively than could 
have been done by any other means than the 
use of timber. Comparison with other coun- 
tries helps us to view these matters in a truly 
appraising way—with Russia, for instance, a 
country with native timber resources compara- 
ble to our own and a developed science of for- 
estry also, but failing to put those resources to 
comparable use of its people for lack apparently 
of exactly the plain, practical qualities our lum- 
ber industry has manifested. 

The other aspect of the matter is that of 
conservation. Admittedly, the productive force 
engaged had little of the ideal in its motive and 
in its operations as little consideration for other 
than immediate results; it left behind conditions 
that have called forth a volume of reproach. 
These conditions, intelligent men will agree, 
may have important bearing on the present and 
future welfare of our people. 


Growth Balances Cut After Centuries 


3y way of dealing with these topics realis- 
tically, the experience of North Carolina may 
first be cited. North Carolina is one of the 
original 13 States, its colonial history running 
back to before the middle of the 17th century. 
Naval stores production in this country began 
on its borders, and at the beginning and for 
many years thereafter lumber and naval stores 
were the main exported products. Originally 
timbered throughout, large areas of its soil are 
fertile, and agriculture has developed largely. 
Elsewhere, as in the southeastern counties, far 
the greater portion of the land has remained 
wild and lumbering has survived as the main 
activity of the people. More or less it persisted 
throughout in fact, even to the present time of 
high agricultural and industrial development. 

The census figures on lumber production 
show that in the years 1899 to 1908 the State 
produced an average cut right around 1% bil- 
lion feet; for the 10 years 1909 to 1918 this 
average rose to 13% billion, the largest certainly 
for any decade in its history. Of late years 
(and the latest on record maintain it though 
market conditions have been de- 
pressed and more and more wood 
has been going into paper manu- 
facture) the average output of 
lumber has been close to one bil- 
lion feet. North Carolina is today 
exporting more lumber than she 
imports, a surplus over the con- 
sumption of her 3,000,000 people. 
The basis for that is evident to 
those who know the State. Second 
growth timber followed the old, to 
such an extent in fact that it seems 
not unlikely that yearly growth is 
balancing lumber production. Suc- 
cessive summaries of merchantable 
pine timber indicate this, and it 1s 
considered probable by W. W. 
Ashe, of the national Forest Serv- 
ice, a native of the State. He 1s 
clear at any rate that a greater 
area is tree-covered today than 
was the case 30 years ago, and 
that a greater volume of timber 18 
growing. 

Special 
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much to do with facts of that kind, as is be- 
jeved to be the case in the present instance. 
The fact that lumbering began early and on a 
small scale, proceeding largely on a more or 
less selective system, has favored reproduction 
and growth on woodland areas. North Caro- 
jinians average up a steady-going, conservative, 


not wasteful people. 


“Burning the woods” was 


never practiced by them to the extent it has 
heen by some other southern communities, and 
of late positive fire control has been developing. 


Fires Hinder Natural Reproduction 


Widely different has been the history at the 
other end of the pine belt, in Louisiana for 
example. Until 85 years ago, the splendid tim- 
ber resources of this and bordering States re- 
mained practically untouched, as they were in 


the day of the roving Indian. 


Later came a 


period of normal expansion of lumbering, fol- 
lowed by recession during and after the Civil 
War. Later still lumbering of a new and se- 
verer type attacked those forests—operations on 
a very large scale, railroads employed for trans- 
portation and machine power for drawing logs 
from stump to car, all conditions favoring oblit- 
eration of the timber stand—and fires ran un- 
checked during and following the lumbering. 
Steadily through more than 20 years of the 


present century Lou- 
isiana was one of the 
high producing States, 
putting out a yearly 
cut between three and 
four billion feet, some 
10 percent of the coun- 
try’stotal. For 6 years 
past there has been a 
falling off, however, 
and it is clear that 
that shrinkage will 
proceed further. And 
the country shows ef- 
fects of the treatment. 
One may, in fact, drive 
through that territory 
today and come away 
with the conviction 
that timber production 
on great areas of those 
lands can never be 
looked for again until 
some agency has made 
the investment in- 
volved in planting new 
forests. 

To an extent that is 
a sound inference, but 
there is danger of ex- 
cess. The power of 
reproduction of these 
southern trees is some- 
thing to be reckoned 
with for one thing; 
extreme resistance of 
longleaf pine to de- 
struction by fire an- 
other; then other 
things that bear on 


forestry department. The state of mind and 
actual activities of the people themselves, how- 
ever, are quite as much to the point. In fact, 
the best part of what public agencies can do is 
to stimulate and guide these forces. 

The southern pineries, as was lately said, 
came next after the Lake States in lumbering 
history. In fundamental character these two 
sections are much alike. Both are typically flat 
countries; the soil is prevailingly sandy; great 
stretches of timber North and South were of 
pine unmixed and pure; there was little differ- 
ence in the way they were handled; in both 
sections sweeping fires followed lumbering. To- 
day, however, there is a great difference in the 
attitude of the people of the two sections toward 
renewal of the resource. In the northern ter- 
ritory this renewal is looked on in the main as 
very difficult, a task unattractive to private 
enterprise, in which the public must take the 
main part if upbuilding work on a large scale 
is to be done. In the South, on the other hand, 
for the last decade the idea and the fact of up- 
building mainly as a field of private enterprise 
have been in evidence and gaining strongly. 

Certain fundamental differences in natural 
conditions not referred to above are the chief 
cause of this difference in regional viewpoint. 
Of these, climate is the chief. Northern loca- 
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immunity from fire, tree reproduction usually 
follows promptly. Fire control the owner of 
land is frequently in position to exercise, and 
if he sees sufficient inducement in the way of 
future returns he will do so. That this state 
of mind actually exists in considerable measure 
as well as some indication of the results prom- 
ising to follow, can best be shown by specific 
cases. 

The next instalment of this article will appear 
in an early issue.—Ep1Tor. 





Forest Research Council in 
Annual 


PortLAND, OreE., March 7.—At its annual 
meeting here last week the Forest Research 
Council of the Pacific Northwest elected Aubrey 
R. Watzek, of the Crossett-Western Co., as 
chairman, Hugo Winkenwerder, dean -of the 
college of forestry of the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, as vice chairman, and Thornton 
T. Munger, director of the Northwest Forest 
Experiment Station, with headquarters at Port- 
land, as secretary. 

The council is a group of timbermen, forest 
school deans and foresters outside of the Gov- 
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ernment service, ap- 

pointed by the secre- 

neem tary of agriculture to 
L advise as to forest re- 
search activities in the 


region. 

George W. Peavy, 
dean of the forest 
school of the Oregon 
State College, Corval- 
lis, presided, and the 
principal topics dis- 
cussed were the three 
economic studies now 
under way at. the 
Northwest Forest Ex- 
periment Station: 
First, the forest sur- 
vey of the Douglas fir 
region which was re- 
ported about half com- 
pleted; second, the 
study of the practic- 
ability of forest in- 
surance, and third, log- 
ging in Douglas fir 
according to economic 
appraisal. This last 
study was reported to 
have great possibilities 
for putting the lumber 





MARITIME. PINE BLACK FOREST industry of this region 
REGION OF FRANCE OF GERMANY on a more stable and 
(2,000,000 ACRES) (1,250,000 ACRES) ALL MAPS ON IDENTICAL SCALE profitable basis. That 

is the most recent 








Tree producing area of the South compared with other forested regions; indicating vast poten 


the problem may be overlooked by the untrained 
observer. W. R. Hine, recently State forester 
of Louisiana and inaugurator of the present sys- 
tem of fire protection in the State, is not of 
that description. His attitude is cheerful. In 
his opinion, out of the many millions of acres 
ot cut-over pine lands, not to exceed 2,000,000 
will fail to grow up to timber again, given only 


fire protection. 


Popular Sentiment Supports Reforestation 


The concern of the Nation in the field of land 
use has been asserted often enough, and that 
interest is in fact represented in the South, as 
elsewhere, by stimulating, co-operative and re- 
search agencies of the national Forest Service. 
The States, too, are playing their part in the 
same field, the activities of State and Federal 
agencies dovetailing together. In the South the 
last few years have seen a great extension of 
State activity; only one of the 16 States that 
make up the larger South is today without a 


tial resource, favorable climate and location 


tion carries a short growing season and less 
intensity of sunlight, factors that tell on the 
rate of growth of timber. The result is hard 
for northerners to believe. Trees 60 feet tall 
and more at 20 years of age, heavy stands of 
pulpwood grown in 15 to 25 years, and saw 
timber of fair size in 30 and upward are phe- 
nomena to which they have to make radical 
adjustment. This does not mean, however, that 
producing power of that kind is universal in 
the South, for soil is an element no less telling 
than climate, and the southern soils vary widely 
in fertility. 

A second element favorable to production in 
the southern pineries is the very generous seed- 
ing capacity of the species of trees concerned, 
coupled with their comparative fire hardiness. 
Fire they have had to contend with, to a greater 
extent probably than in any other section, yet 
great areas of second growth have already come 
through, and chance demonstrations have long 
made patent to the observing that, given only 


undertaking of the ex- 
periment station. 


The council recom- 
mended increased study 
of the forest insect 

pests, particularly the western hemlock looper, 
and assignment of a forest biologist to this re- 
gion by the department of agriculture to study 
interrelation of animal life to forest propagation 
and welfare. 


The council approved a program for further 
studies in fire prevention and control made pos- 
sible by an increased allotment next year of 
$15,000 for this purpose. The total allotment 
for the experiment station this year is $117,000. 





ALL THE SAME 


The court clerk was occupied at his desk. 
A friend loafing around was moved to make 
comment. 

“Tust a few minutes ago you were commit- 
ting a man for life. Now you are making out 
a marriage license.” 


“Yes, there’s not much variety about my 
work,” 
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Almost Hundred Millions for Public Work 


Public Works Section of President's Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment Reports One Hundred Ejighty-three Projects in All Parts of Union 


Wasuincron, D. C., March 9.—One hundred 
and eighty-three projects totalling $92,014,247 
in cost, were recorded as under contract in re- 
ports last week to the public works section of 
the President’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment, it was announced today. The total 
for the preceding week was $72,556,559, and all 
contracts which have been signed and reported 
to the committee since Dec. 1, 1930, total 
$702,353,792. 

The projects include public and semi-public 
works, post offices and other Federal buildings, 
State and municipal buildings, colleges, hos- 
pitals, lodge buildings, churches, bridges, high- 
ways and streets, sewers and sewage disposal 
plants, and other construction of this type, and 
are scattered through 38 States and the District 
of Columbia. The complete list by States is as 
follows: 

ALABAMA: Birmingham, court house, $3,250,- 
000; Newton, four concrete bridges, $94,582; 


Birmingham, Village Creek drainage project, 
$138,555. 
ARIZONA: Winslow, improving city streets, 


$111,093; Ajo, lodge building for Elks, $50,000. 
ARKANSAS: Fayetteville, chapter house, $45,- 
000. 
CALIFORNIA: San Francisco, playgrounds, 
roads, highways and park improvements, $2,- 


500,000; San Jose, gymnasium, amount not 
stated; Mendocino County, hospital addition, 
$41,436; Venture, Lincoln elementary school, 


$74,747; National City, sanitary sewer system, 
$98,813; Santa tosa, concrete pavement on 
Petaluma to Point Reyes highway, $29,786; 
Altadena, junior high school, $245,028; Los 
Angeles, school, $108,630; Los Angeles, class- 
room, library, cafeteria, physical education 
building and shop, $367,880; Santa Ana, grad- 
ing and concrete surfacing, $27,165; Los An- 
geles, school, $329,705. 

CONNECTICUT: New Haven, Linsly and Chit- 
tenden Halls, alterations, $250,000; Old Library, 
alterations, $250,000; Payne Whitney Gymna- 
sium, $6,000,000; Sterling Graduate School, $3,- 
000,000; Sterling Hall of Medicine Extension, 
$1,000,000; residential quadrangles, $3,500,000; 
Sterling Law Buildings, $4,100,000; Institute 
of Human Relations, $2,000,000; Sterling Me- 
morial Library, $8,333,833; laboratory and serv- 
ice building, $2,400,000. At Rocky Hill, terminal 
building, $40,000; New Haven, airport, $32,700. 

FLORIDA: Tampa, Y. W. C. A. building, $41,- 
593; Fessenden, school, $42,500. 

GEORGIA: Valdosta, dormitory for Valdosta 
Emory Junior College, $50,000; Oakland, Bap- 
tist church, $40,000. 

ILLINOIS : Chicago, Verdie Junior High 
School, $1,500,000; Stickney, tanks and control 
houses, $2,704,096; Cairo, National Guard 
Armory, $200,000; Chicago, redecking and re- 
pairing bridge, $120,000; Pekin, post office ex- 
tensions and remodelling, $50,000; Union Point 


and Hanging Dog Island, piling dikes, $131,700;° 


Buffalo Island and Dogtooth Island, piling dikes, 
$88,250; Burnham Island and Goose Island, 
piling dikes, $89,725; Ste. Genevieve Island, 
Klondike Landing, piling dikes, $156,025; James 
Landing and Greater St. Louis at Sulphur 
Springs, piling dikes, $164,425; Alton, school 
and sisters’ home, $130,977; First Chicago dis- 
trict, lock and dam, $415,350. 

INDIANA: Warsaw, post office building, $95,- 
000; Hammond, constructing Dyer ditch 2, no 
amount stated; Valparaiso, excavation, no 
amount stated; Washington excavation, no 
amount stated; Winchester, constructing O. O. 
Hinshaw ditch, no amount stated. 


Iowa: Sidney, grading, county trunk road 
system, $22,028; Dubuque, sewer, no amount 
stated; Fort Dodge, power plant addition, 
$135,000. 

KANSAS: Goodland, court house, $125,000; 
Dighton, court house and jail, $115,000; Delavan 
and Gypsum City, rebuilding 30-mile main line 
Missouri, Pacific Railroad, $2,300,000; Kansas 
City, bank building, amount not stated; Kan- 


sas City, bank and office building, $3,500,000; 
Garden City, parochial school, $29,709; Satanta, 
sanitary sewer system, $50,507; Augusta, flow 
line and low service pumping station, $30,435. 

KENTUCKY: Henderson, railroad bridge 
across Ohio River, $5,000,000; Lexington, Mount 
Carmel M. P. church, amount not stated; 
Owensboro, water main extensions, $40,000; 
Madisonville, post office, $58,700. 

LOUISIANA: Opelousas, power plant improve- 
ments, $48,990; New Orleans, church addition, 
$58,544; New Orleans, sprinkler system, $1,134,- 
000. 

MARYLAND: Baltimore, bridge at Beckleys- 
ville, $103,241; Baltimore, elementary school No. 
50, $150,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS : Chicopee, filtration plant, 
$200,000; Gloucester, nurses’ home and ward 
building, $150,000; Malden, Stoneham, Melrose 
and Lynn, grading, sewers, curbing, walks, bi- 
tuminous macadam penetration surfacing in the 
Felsway East extension, $152,344; Needham, 








N the opposite page ap- 

pears the first of a series 
of special short articles for the 
home owner. These articles 
are written for the general pub- 
lic and designed to aid the lum- 
ber retailer to develop new 
business. 

Show them to the editor of 
your local newspaper. He can 
use them as a basis for a build- 
ing page. Point out to him 
that there is nothing about 
lumber on the page. It is meant 
to help him as well as you in 
building up a strong sentiment 
in favor of home owning and 
home improvement in your 
community. 

Write us about free reprints. 
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reconstructing Coulton Park and Hillcrest Road, 
$25,000; Westboro, power plant, no amount 
stated; New Bedford and Fairhaven, repairs to 
superstructure, draw span and machinery of 
bridge over Acushnet River, $95,800; New Bed- 
ford and Fairhaven harbors, dredging, $262,- 
750; Boston and Newton, waterworks, $150,962: 
Taunton, additions to post office building, $155,- 
085. 

MICHIGAN: Kent County, bridge, $40,000; 
Houghton, college buildings, $443,500; Ionia, 
new cell houses and reconstruction of old cell 
houses at Michigan Reformatory, $495,000; 
Grand Rapids, Michigan Soldiers’ Home reha- 
bilitation, $185,000; Detroit, waterworks, $173,- 
785; Detroit, filtration plant, $44,877. 

MINNESOTA: Detroit Lakes, school, $150,000; 
Minneapolis, lock, $683,599; St. Paul, freight 
terminal, $150,000. 


MISSISSIPPI: Gulfport, sewage disposal plant, 
$31,190; Columbus, hospital addition, amount 
not stated; Bonita, Oak Grove Baptist Church, 
$25,000; Laurel, waterworks, amount not stated. 


MIssouRI: Richmond, levee construction, $25,- 
035; St. Louis, Catholic church, $25,000; Tren- 
ton, concrete swimming pool, $25,750; levee 
work, $263,350; Tarkio, administration and 
chapel building equipment, $110,000; Augusta 
Bend, piling dikes, $345,057; Cora Island, pil- 
ing dikes, $261,196; Greater St. Louis, church 
addition, $250,000 


MONTANA: Great Falls, 
$200,000; Lewistown, post 
Havre, post office, $200,000. 

NEBRASKA : Milford, hospital, girls’ home, 
$40,000; Columbus, bridges, $38,000; Norfolk, 
bank and office building, $50,000. 

NEW JERSEY: Bridgeville, school, $150,000: 
Caldwell, Sunday School and Fellowship Hall, 
$150,000; Newton, sewers, $101,904. 


NEw YorK: Long Beach, drainage system, 
$100,000; Spencerport, sewage system and dis. 
posal plan, $160,000; Southfields, grade school 
building, $35,000; Brooklyn, Junior High 
School No. 228, $400,000; Suffolk County, pay- 
ing, $222,694; Brooklyn, paving, 25,288: 
Brooklyn, dispensary, improvements, $165,000; 
Buffalo, bridges, $33,964; Buffalo, breakwater, 
$40,582; New York City, dredging in Harlem 
River, amount not stated; New York City, 7- 
story church, 26-story hotel, $3,450,000; Roch- 
ester, school, $1,000,000; Erie County, bridges, 
$31,769; Scarsdale, storm drains, $42,000: 
Scarsdale, sewer, $50,000; Albany, Junior High 
School, $1,500,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Greensboro, sewer, $125,- 
000; Greensboro, sanitary sewer improvements, 


Kress 


Building, 
office, 


$165,000: 


$250,000; Salisbury, remodelling post office, 
$143,284. 
NortTH DAKOTA: Williston, power plant, 
$80,000. 
OHIO: Columbus, office and club _ building, 


amount not stated. 


OKLAHOMA: Bartlesville, post office building 
and court house, $195,630; Tulsa, sewer, $28,- 
876; Oklahoma City, post office extensions and 
additions, $1,000,000; Oklahoma City, Y. W. 


C. A. building, $500,000; Blackwell, library, 
$31,675. 
OREGON: National forest highways, $152,624. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Easton, two dormitories, 
$400,000; Pottstown, science building, $300,000; 
Butler, bridge over Connoquenssing Creek, $36,- 
000. 

RHODE ISLAND: Providence, bridge, $50,000; 
Pawtucket, sewer, $75,000. 


TENNESSEE: Horse Creek, high school build- 
ing, $39,000; Nashville, dormitory building, 
$160,000; Memphis, high school, $42,500; Mem- 
phis, memorial chapel and cloister, $100,000; 
Memphis, women’s prison and laundry buildings, 
$57,847. 

Texas: Denton, women’s dormitory, $150,- 
000; Fort Worth, grade crossings, $138,050; 
Yoakum, light and power system, $225,000; Fort 
Worth, two underpasses, $225,000 and $138,505; 
Levelland, grade school, $25,000; Dallas, sewer, 
$127,832; Dumas, court house, $160,000; Beau- 
mont, jail equipment in Jefferson County court 
house, $53,422; LaFeria, waterworks, sewer éx- 
tensions, paving, $30,000; Yoakum, waterworks, 
$258,392. 


UTAH: Salt Lake City, foundations for post 
office, $51,800; Salt Lake City, paving, $82,539. 


VERMONT: East Richford, inspection station, 
$59,100. 


VIRGINIA: Langley Field, sea wall, $168,500; 
Roanoke, sewers, $300,000; Hopewell, M. E 
church, $30,000; Richmond, Morris Plan Bank 
building, $500,000. 


WASHINGTON: Seattle, power and lighting, 
$737,155; Seattle, waterworks, $41,670. 


WEsT VIRGINIA: Charleston, lock, $799,642. 
WISCONSIN: Milwaukee, court house, $40,850. 


DiIstTRIcT OF COLUMBIA: Washington—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt high school, $1,251,800; Crosby 
Noyes school, $68,445; Horace Mann school, 
$108,470; nurses’ home at Gallinger Municipal 
Hospital, $311,120; Charles Young platoon 
school, $200,550; Northampton Street and Broad 
Branch Road school, $103,390; Anthony Bowen 
school addition, $104,495; Congress Heights 
school addition, $138,795; Deanwood school ad- 
dition, $91,800; Gordon junior high school addi- 
tion, $135,000; Stuart junior high school addi- 
tion, $160,600; offices, $693,480; communication 
stations, amount not stated; street, sidewalk and 
alley repairs, $521,846; Post office, $51,950. 
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A Home of Your Own 























Joys of Home Owning 


How many flat dwellers ever get out into the fresh air and sunshine? 
How many men after a day at the desk, in the store or the industrial 
plant ever take any brisk, invigorating, life-giving exercise in the open to do; 
air as an antidote to the stuffy atmosphere, the cramped position and 


tense nerves of the modern business day? 


It is said by observers of American life that one of its chief evils is a 
growing laziness, a tendency to sit rather than stand, to ride rather than 


walk, to take recreation vicariously through eye 
and ear rather than by actual use of legs or 
body muscles. One sits and reads, or sits and 
listens to the radio, or sits and watches some- 
body else doing something violently on screen 
or stage or at the ball park and is all tired out 
though he’s scarce used a muscle. This growing 
tendency is believed to be having a seriously 
bad effect on the health of the nation. We 
are becoming a race of soft and flabby men and 
nervous, irritable women, they say. 

The individual home is the great cure for 
this evil—the home owned by the people who 
live in it, set in a garden, with plenty of sun- 
shine and fresh air and surrounded by eye- 
resting, soul resting greenery. It is the solu- 
tion to the exercise problem, the sunshine and 
vitamin problem, the problem of tired, strained 
eyesight and the problem of simple, fresh, 
healthful food. 

A man won't take a walk after the day’s work 
in the office. He may set out with a resolution 
to do so, but how boring it is, the walk for 
the sake of exercise! A movie looms before 
him and in he goes to sit and look. 

The man who owns a home goes home to a 
peaceful, healthful, purposeful happiness that 
other men can never realize. His leisure mo- 
ments are occupied in such ways as to bring 
him the blessings of health, comfort, serene 
nerves and a secure, hale and hearty old age. 
He works in his garden, or “fixes things” 
around the house and yard, doing the simple, 
natural, homely things with his hands—the 
things that men have loved to do ever since 
the first one discovered that tickling the soil 
with a stick somehow made richer kernels. 

The woman who is so fortunate as to have 
a house and garden to look after keeps busy, 
interested, young. She has no need of reducing 





A Home to Work For 


“Nothing so becomes the human race as 
work,” some wit has remarked, and the man 
who has a home and a garden knows it. 

Humans are so constituted that they love the 
smell of fresh-turned soil, love to get their feet 
on the turf and their hands in it. They need 
the tiredness of used muscles and the satisfac- 
tion of something achieved. 

Blessed is the man who has a bit of grass, 
a bush, a tree, a garden to call his own. His 
are the benefits of pleasant labor for the love 
ot it, and his are the worth-whige results in 
good health, co-ordinating muscles, quiet nerves 
and deep, calm sleep. 

Blessed, too, is the man who has a house of 
is own to work for. For he knows the joy 
of creative workmanship. His is the satisfac- 
tion of the old-time artisan who designed and 
made with his hands whatever he sold—a satis- 
action that is lost to most men in these days 
of machine production. 

Something has gone out of life when a man 
makes nothing for himself. Only the man who 
Owns a home and a garden realizes that deep 
Contentment which goes with honest toil the 
results of which are all his own. 


No. 1—EXERCISE; HEALTH 


tion, to strain ever 


Dear SOLDIER: 


It is a great privilege 

To have had the honor 

To serve under the colors 

Of our America. 

Just a few days ago 

We observed 

The 199th birthday of Him 
Who was First 

In the service of our country. 
He left to us 

A great heritage 

With high ideals of patriotism; 
Of Citizenship, 

And Love of Home. 

If you so desire 

You may draw 50 percent 

Of your insurance policy. 
Perhaps you 

May need it for current expenses. 
There will be those 

Who will urge you 

To secure this money 

And to spend it 

For things of pleasure— 
And you will be tempted 

In many ways 

To part with it 

For things that will 

Last only a short time. 

We are certain 

Your experience in the service 
Of your country 

Has only increased 

Your appreciation of Home. 
You will wish 

Therefore 

To use this bonus loan, 

If you draw it, 

To obtain a home. 

May we suggest 

That you buy a lot, 

Or make a payment on a home, 
Or in some other way 

Use this bonus loan 

To get a home of your own? 
There is no wiser 

Or more patriotic way 

To invest your money. 




















- HERE do we go from here?” the 

American doughboys’ query during 

the late war, would have been, as a 
matter of fact; their query soon in many cases 
if they had fot enlisted. It is an interrogation 
that nobody can evade at certain stages of his 
life, for it means that ultimately a choice of 
vocations must be made. It is a great misfor- 
tune that so large a percentage of the young 
folks of the country merely drift in the direction 
of least resistance, making little effort to choose 


[See box on opposite page] 


diets or expensive patent exercisers. How foolish we are, in this genera- 

very nerve to reach a point where we have nothing at all 

, to achieve the self-operating apartment, then have to buy 

something to exercise our muscles for us! 
woman who lives in a home of her own. 

Neither does she need a nerve specialist. She comes into actual 

contact with the soil, she knows the fundamental realities of life. She 


No need of that for the 


knows life and death and taxes. She knows joy 
and sorrow and friendship, for she knows her 
neighbors and shares with them in all these 
things. 

Hers is not a feverish, glamorous life of 
artificialities that pass away in a night. Hers 
is a life of usefulness and broad interests, of 
neighborly pleasures, of time to appreciate, to 
understand, to enjoy the lasting things of life. 

How many discontented women are sitting 
around small apartments with nothing at all to 
do! Bored, tired, nerves on edge, not enough 
work to keep their blood in circulation, no inter- 
est in what they do have to do, for it is in a 
house that belongs to somebody else and they’ll 
probably move in May, anyhow. How different 
is the lot of the woman whose interest is in a 
home where she can do whatever she likes and 
has the blessed sense of permanency. 

And for the children! What a great thing it 
is for a child to have a home! A place to run 
and play out of danger from the passing cars; 
a place to sing and roll on the grass, to pull 
weeds and poke fineers into fresh, moist earth; 
to learn the joy of planting seeds and watching 
new life push its way to the sunlight; a place 
where young muscles can stretch, where young 
bodies can soak up the life-giving rays of the 
sun, where young eyes feast on the loveliest 
of colors, nature’s own; where young minds 
begin to understand life. Even more blessed is 
the child who has an attic for a rainy day, and 
he who has a room sacred to childhood where 
childish treasures are kept. 

What a fine race we would grow in this 
broad land of ours if every one of the new 
generation could live in a home set in a garden, 
learning to do things with his hands—the sim- 
ple, useful, good things that bring health to the 
body and peace to the mind and soul of man! 





their vocations or to fit themselves for particu- 
lar jobs. This practice imposes directly upon 
the young folks and indirectly upon the country 
as a whole one of its greatest wastes. In most 
cases preparation for an honorable vocation and 
career. would contribute more to the ultimate 
happiness of children than the gift of fortunes 
in money; and yet many parents busy them- 
selves piling up the fortunes with little thought 
of preparation for the careers of their children. 


mw FS F FT 
Why You Love Home 


Perhaps the greatest joy in owning a home 
comes from the freedom to do with it what 
you like. Every woman loves to change the 
furniture about, and every man, if he is given 
a chance to try it, finds himself thoroughly 
happy whenever he is building something or 
making something or repairing something with 
hammer and nails, saw and plane. 

It’s a natural human instinct to build a nest 
and humanity is happiest when engaged in that 
sort of work. We all love our homes when 
we begin to realize by actual part in their 
making that they really are homes. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 
The Twin Cities Take to Advertising and Credits 


A Lumber Display Maintained by a Manufacturing and Retailing Com- 
pany —A Practical Dealer Explores the Field of Deferred Payments 


While attending the Northwestern convention at Minneapolis, 
the Realm visited the display maintained by the Red River Lumber 
Co. and the Foote Lumber & Coal Co. 

This display, which is on University Avenue, the principal high- 
way between Minneapolis and St. Paul, is a combined manufac- 
turer’s and retailer’s show. The Red River Lumber Co., as most 
readers know, is a big western producing concern, with its plant at 
Westwood, Calif., and the Foote Lumber & Coal Co. is its Minne- 
apolis retailing branch. A local wholesaling department is main- 
tained at these offices, covering five or six States. The yard carries 
a stock of 4,500,000 feet. 

The display was described in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some 
months ago, at the time it was opened. It is housed in a special 
building 200 feet long, fronting on the avenue,, and the entire front 
consists of large plate glass windows that give a clear view of the 
display rooms back of them. Above the display rooms is a loft 
largely given over to the storage of plywood. 


Plywood in Ocean Liners 

The Red River people, working with, if I remember correctly, the 
United States Plywood Co., is making a specialty of plywood with 
a white pine core and a hardwood face. This beautiful paneling 
stock is a revelation of what can be done with fine finishing wood. 
Harry McNeil mentioned the fact that the two new “President” 
ships of the Dollar line are being finished with this material; and 
each ship is using some five carloads in the paneling of its cabins. 

Since these displays are maintained by a wood-producing com- 
pany, they are chiefly if not exclusively of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts. Mr. McNeil commented upon the scarcity of lumber in the 
exhibits shown at the Northwestern convention; not for the pur- 
pose of finding fault, for these allied lines are active advertisers, 
and they have every right to present their advantages to retailers 
who in these days must carry supplementary lines to complete 
their building service. But he rather wondered if in the rush for 
supplementary lines lumbermen are not neglecting the most im- 
portant commodity they handle. If it is true that in the average 
yard lumber accounts for less than half the volume of sales, it is 
also true that lumber is still the largest single item handled. It 
belongs especially to lumber dealers. 


Advertising as Education 
In these days advertising is not exclusively a tool of direct com- 
petition. It is also a tool of education and of creation. There may 
have been a time when lumber could be taken for granted as the 
material that would be used in building; but that time seems to 
be gone. And even if it were still true, the opportunity would 
remain to create still more business by telling the public what 
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kinds of lumber best suit given purposes and where and how 
to use it. In these days when other materials are cutting in, 
materials that are excellent for specific purposes, it is especially 
important to tell the story of lumber. Otherwise the matter may 
go by default, and customers may use other materials for purposes 
better suited by lumber. Because a thing is new it is not neces. 
sarily superior for all purposes; and even though a dealer handles 
all these lines it is in the interest of his reputation for customer 
service to push those lines which are best for the purpose. Of 
course lumber does have certain superiorities; and it will be highly 
unfortunate if its use in proper places is allowed to lapse merely 
because dealers and manufacturers fail in this educational and 
creative advertising. It seems to the Realm that this is happening 
in certain places. Dealers take the easiest way. They figure that 
any advertising which bears the firm name will have some businegs- 
getting value; and since these other materials carry with them 
some ready prepared advertising, they get pushed and little is said 
about the old stand-by and its numerous new forms and uses. It is 
always pleasant to us to see a thorough display of lumber and its 
uses. 


Cabin 


Return of the Log 


One of the displays in this 200-foot building is log siding. This 
material can be used outside, on a camp or summer home or ona 
large dwelling. One of the finest new houses we have visited lately, 
a country estate representing an investment in buildings and land- 
scaping of upwards of $100,000, was finished in this log siding. It 
can also be used to finish single rooms, such as billiard rooms, 
smoking rooms, studies, trophy rooms and the like. O. T. Barry, 
of the Hawkeye Lumber Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, told of selling 
a Boy Scout shelter that is to be built of this material. While 
these Boy Scout cabins don’t represent much of a market for any 
one dealer, yet there are hundreds of them being built; and a Scout 
cabin may easily be the inspiration for summer homes and camps. 

There was a striking interior of paneling with knotty plywood; 
and so on. Room after room showed lumber in use and in its 
finished form. 

The Foote Lumber & Coal Co. had not decided the question at the 
time of our visit, but it was at least considering the matter of 
increasing the usefulness and retail selling power of this display by 
adding an architectural department. Several difficulties remained 
to be solved, such as the development of a financing plan to fit the 
special needs of this company. Whether or not this planning 
department is worked out, the display as it stands is an inspiration 
to buyers. It could hardly be otherwise. Thousands of motorists 
see it as they drive by, and many of them inevitably remember it 
when struggling with the question whether or not to build. 
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Special display building maintained midway between St. Paul and Minneapolis by the Foote Lumber & Coal Co., retail subsidiary of the Red 
River Lumber Co. , 
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In the neighboring city of St. Paul is the Lampland Lumber Co, 
which has gone a long way in sales and financing service. Oscar 
Lampland, the president, conducted a breakfast conference on cus- 
tomer financing at the Northwestern convention; a conference that 
prought out a large crowd of dealers who indicated in this way 
their practical interest in the subject. President Lampland was 
away from his office when the Realm called, 
but we met Charles Lampland, the treas- 
urer, Phinney O. Larson, vice president, and 
Edgar R. Erickson, secretary. 

The office of this company is a handsome 
place, not far distant from the retail and 
shopping center of the city. The retail sales 
department is a room connected with the 
main office’ by a wide cased opening; and 
the idea of this room is that it shall be a 
quiet, dignified place where customers can 
concentrate upon their own problems with- 
out distraction. With this in mind, compara- 
tively few samples of goods are on display. 
The company believes that such samples 
and displays that are not an integral part of 
the room itself and that inevitably would 
represent a variety of architectural styles 
would prove distracting. Along one side is 
a range of cupboards and drawers contain- 
ing sample materials and the like that can 
be gotten out easily for demonstration pur- 





OSCAR LAMPLAND 
St. Paul, Minn.; 
Who Is Thoroughly 
Sold on Installment 


Selling 


poses. 

One of the important selling tools consists 
of albums of large photographs, classified 
according to architectural styles and price 
ranges, of houses actually furnished by the company. There are 
collections of remodeling pictures of the “before and after” kind; 
and the Realm knows of few things more impressive to a prospec- 
tive remodeler than a series of such pictures. He usually wants 
more room and better appearance, but as he looks at his house 
his imagination is not equal to the business of seeing the changes 
without messing up the outside lines. This is something that only 
a competent designer can manage; but when the prospect sees 
the picture of a clumsy, old-fashioned, out-of-scale house and then 
sees the companion picture of the remodeled house and traces the 
lines of change, he is very likely to be encouraged into believing 
that professional skill can do as well by him. 

The Lampland company has its own staff of draftsmen, and it 
has accumulated a library of some 1,100 or more blueprints of 
houses it has planned and sold. These are carefully filed and cross 
indexed so that those of a given style and size in which the cus- 
tomer is interested can be found easily. This collection is of incal- 
culable value as a sales tool. 


Co-operation of Builders 

Mr. Larson told the Realm that as this service proved itself, car- 
penters and contractors came first to like it and then to become 
enthusiastic about it. There are exceptions, of course, and it is 
possible that the company has lost the trade of a few builders who 
consider the matter of making building plans and managing the 
sale as assets of great value. That must be expected; and while 
it can be minimized by the proof that the direct contacting of cus- 
tomers by the yard brings the average contractor more business 
and surer profits, some few will not be’persuaded. The yard must 
decide whether the trade of these few men, usually based upon 
price alone, is of more value than the expanded trade which this 
direct, creative selling produces. This company has decided that 
creative selling is too valuable to be given up. In fact it had 
little difficulty in arriving at this conclusion. 

Financing is an important part of the selling equipment. Mr. 


Larson told of a contractor who deals with the company and who’ 


mentioned one day that he owned a lot and intended to build him- 
self a new house as soon as he got a little more money saved up. 
Mr. Larson was interested, asked a few questions and found that 
the man was situated so that he was a desirable financing prospect. 
It was easily possible to fix up the deal, and the contractor could 
build his house in a slack season when he himself would not have 
been employed and when other building trades were anxious for 
work. Mr. Larson says also that many of the prospects who are 
attracted by the advertisements of financing finally build and pay 
cash. They had greater assets than they thought; but they would 
hot have found this out and would not have built at all had the 
financing plan not been available and had not started them to 
investigating. 

At the breakfast conference, mentioned above, Oscar Lampland 
urged the matter of installment sales for lumber yards on general 
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economic grounds and added some comments from his own expe- 
rience. He answered one question, much in lumbermen’s minds, 
by asking another. A good many dealers who have never entered 
the financing field are of the opinion that deferred payments are at 
the bottom of the big depression and that this kind of selling must 
be stopped if sound prosperity is to return. If this is true, Mr. 
Lampland asked, what caused the depressions of 1873, 1893 and 
1907 which occurred before installment selling was in operation? 
Economic disturbances can hardly be charged against a system 
that has been successful and self sustaining. Even through the 
worst of the depression the percentage of lapsed payments on these 
orderly time purchases has been very small. 


Time Payments Have Come to Stay 


The method has come, is being used widely and seems soundly 
established. Some of the earlier mistakes and excesses have been 
corrected. Competitors in other lines of merchandise have de- 
veloped this selling tool and have offered their wares upon terms 
which the public could meet. The result has been that these other 
articles have been bought, and houses have remained unbuilt. 
Under proper safeguards, and worked out to fit the peculiar needs 
of the building industry, installment selling is practical. It makes 
possible sales that otherwise could not be made at all. Someone 
mentioned to this department that installment sales operate like 
the starting gears on a motor car. It would be possible to think 
of a motor big and strong enough to start the car in high gear; 
but after it was started there wouldn’t be any use for the excess 
power. Installment selling, like first speed on the car, enables a 
normal amount of financial power to get the building under way; 
while the dealer who does not offer this carefully graded financial 
service has to start the thing, if he does it at all, in high gear. 
Naturally in a good many cases he simply kills the motor, and 
nothing moves. Installment selling makes ordinary buying power 
function at the top of its capacity. 


Common Sense in Credits 


Credits are of very great importance, so Mr. Lampland says, and 
this is a field where all the formulas and methods and safeguards 
must be applied with a great amount of common sense. None of 
these safeguards can be self operating. No cne wants to load a 
prospect with a burden that he can not carry or even with one 
that will prove a burden and an anxiety to him. It is no kindness 
to sell a man a $10,000 house if it is to be built in a $5,000 neigh- 
borhood. Resale value is important to the owner as well as to the 




















An interior view of some of the fine displays made by the Foote 
company just inside the long show windows 


dealer. It is no kindness to allow a customer who starts out to do 
an amount of remodeling which he can handle easily to get en- 
thiusiastic and increase that amount until it is a burden. Interest 
payments on the first mortgage should be included in the monthly 
payments; otherwise this item gets lost to sight and is not pro- 
vided for, and this means disaster. Obligations should not run over 
five years. 

Mr. Lampland believes that sales could be increased 20 percent 
in volume by installment selling and the other factors which properly 
go with it; and this would mean, if spread over the entire industry, 
an annual increase of sales amounting to $300,000,000. Margins 
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ample than are margins on unfinanced sales. 


that they are high. It means 
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of profit on such sales are for the present at least a little more 


This does not mean 


simply that unfinanced sales have 


reached such a competitive level that their profits are meager. If 


this extra sales 
figure set by 
$30,000,000 to 


economists as 


on investment. 


A quick method of preparing a 
lumberman’s mailing list, or of 
checking over an old list of doubt- 


ful present value; examples of 
some of the literature that pro- 
duces results in direct-mail cam- 


and the kind of office dis- 
play that catches the visiting cus- 
tomer’s eye, imagination and in- 
terest—all these things were shown 
to a representative of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN during a recent 
visit at the office of Bosley Bros., 
2500 Elston Avenue, Chicago. To 
some members of the Chicago lum- 
ber trade the name Bosley may 
mean wrecking and used 
lumber,’ but it does not mean that 
to this company’s customers — 
rather, it means a company with a 
stock of good quality new lumber 
which it is making intelligent ef- 
forts to sell. This is not a story 
of used lumber. 

Quite by chance it was that the 
writer was driving out Elston Ave- 
nue that day, for there was yet a 
half-hour to a nearby appointment 
The Bosley yard and office both 
looked clean and bright, indicating 
an aggressive merchandiser, so we 
stopped to see what might be in- 
side. One glance and we hurried 
back out to the curb to get the 
camera. 

It is a two-story office, but there 
was time to see only the ground 
floor. It looks like the ofhce of 
any kind of a retail organization, 


paigns ; 


“house 


with a counter and desks and 
chairs and _ things like that, 
but the instant the visitor sees 


the near right corner of this big 
room he knows it is a lumber office. 
There are doors, sash, frames, cabi- 
nets and such things to be seen 
around the walls, and on each the 
price is plainiy marked so the cus 
tomer easily can judge if it is in 
his “class.” Also, on a specially 
built rack in the center of the dis- 
play space are two rows of wood 
samples, twenty-eight pieces in 
each row, showing the uninformed 
customer (most customers are un 
informed but few like to admit it) 
just what each species and grade of 
wood looks like and for what it is 
ordinarily used. Because it is 
plainly marked the customer need 
not show what he may think is his 
ignorance, but can talk as one at 
least partially versed in the jargon 
of the lumberman. 

However, that which probably 
takes the eye of the customer more 
quickly than anything else is a dis- 
play of several little pieces of 
household furniture made of ply- 
wood. They are simple in design 
and almost any handy man who 
likes tools could make one for him- 
self. That is just the idea, of 
course—he is invited to buy some 


volume brought a 
right 
the earnings of the retail industry, or 3% 
Certainly this would be a consummation devoutly 


net margin of 10 percent, the 
and proper, it would add 
percent 


plywood and try his own hand at 
making such things, for the Bosley 
company does not sell these. They 
are on display only to show the 
customer what he might do if he 
should but try. And he is pro- 
vided with. dozens of other sugges- 


to be wished. 
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Whether the matter would work out in that Way 
practically remains to be proved. 


Perhaps if everybody did it, jp. 


stallment sales would hit competitive levels and suffer some gkigg 


of net percentages. 


But it seems certain to Mr. Lampland tha 


the dealer who tries it now and does it with intelligence and cay. 
will get into the game before this competitive pressure gets yery 


heavy. 


He can add to his own profits by adding to the useful 


service he furnishes a neglected class of customers. 


Checking the Doubtful Old Mailing List 


Chicago Retailer Finds It Quite Simple; Also Has Attractive Display 


ing a word to us make a bee-line 
for that display of lumber, doors 
and plywood, just like you did. Al- 
most everybody that comes likes to 
take a look at it, to see what’s new, 
for we change it quite often.” 

‘But what,” we demanded, “are 














] 





Names for the mailing list, being checked as to past business done and 


as to present interest. 


Each card contains all available information on 


some customer 


tions in a little circular which any 
customer can take with him if he 
wants to. The circulars are fur- 
nished by the Harbor Plywood Cor- 
poration for free distribution. 
Then, after looking over «all 
these things, we 


engaged in con- 


all these cards on your desk? Is 
it a new game?” 

“Oh, they’re just some of the 
names on our mailing list that I’m 
checking over. We have an active 
mailing list of about 8,000 people, 
all of whom we have sold to at 

















Customers make a “bee-line” for this display of plywood, lumber, doors, 

sash etc. when they enter the office of Bosley Bros., Chicago. Each piece 

is plainly price-marked, except the shelves, bookcases and such things, 

which are not for sale but merely show what can be done with Harbor 
plywood 


versation with H. E. McKenna, 
sales manager of the Bosley com- 
pany, who had been working at a 
desk just inside the counter, near 
the entrance. 

“ ' ” 

A lot of customers,” he re- 
marked, “come in and without say- 


some time. We're just resuming 
this kind of activity after having 
let it drop for six years or so.” 
Then he told how he went about 
the task, starting last May. He 
had thousands of names on the list 
-—men and women who for some 


reason had wanted for their homes 
the lumber or other building ma- 
terials sold by the Bosley company, 
3ut that had been five or six years 
earlier, and they might be in an- 
other city by this time. He wanted 
to find out about it. So he pre. 
pared an attractive folder, not 
about lumber but a home and what 
could be done to make the home 
more comfortable and livable, and 
sent a copy of this folder to every 
name on the list. He sent each 
copy in an envelope marked “Return 
Postage Guaranteed,” and awaited 
results. They were soon apparent, 
for about 40 percent of the circu- 
lars came back, undeliverable. 

“We were well pleased with 
that,” Mr. McKenna said, “for it 
showed us that 60 percent of the 
people in our trade territory either 
are in the same homes they lived 
in six years ago or have been re- 
placed by other people who are suf- 
ficiently interested in this sort of 
thing to take the mail. So, one 
way or another, our mailing list 
was 60 percent good even after so 
long a time. Each time we sell 
lumber to a new customer we add 
him to our list, and for each of 
these people we know how much 
we have sold to him, and when 
he bought it. Our direct-mail cam- 
paign pays us big dividends, and 
I’m strong for it.” 

Mr. McKenna exhibited a 32- 


page booklet which is sent or 
handed to any person who ex- 


presses a definite interest in a new 
or better home, either by mail or 
by personal visit. On its blue cover 
is printed “Bosley Homes,” and 
throughout the beautifully printed 
and well-arranged booklet (similar 
to those published by the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN) are _ frequent 
references to the name of the com- 
pany. In fact, each home is labeled 
“five-room Bosley home” or “two- 
flat Bosley apartment” or whatever 
it happens to be, and at the bottom 
of each page one reads, “Build the 
Bosley Way, Save Money.” Also 
on most of the pages are letters 
from satisfied customers, both con- 


tractors and home-owners. Doors, 
trim, moldings, ironing boards, 


medicine cabinets and other built- 
in items also are pictured. This 
matter of using pictures is 1mpor- 
tant to the Bosley company, for 
much of its trade is with foreign 
speaking people, and a_ picture 
means much, for a home’s a home 
in any language. That is one rea 
son, too, why the office display 1s 
so popular, and later the firm will 
install a large display window, 4 
soon as business conditions seem to 
justify it in the eyes of President 
D. S. Bosley and his brother, S. B. 
Bosley, who is manager. 
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Explains Chicago Retail Dealers’ Plan 


New York, March 9.—Bringing a construc- 
tive message on practical and workable plans 
for proper merchandising and distribution of 
lumber, as well as preserving for it the prestige 
and place that it should rightfully occupy as 
the best construction commodity, Charles M. 
Hines, head of the extensive retail yard system 
of Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, was a 
welcome visitor and host-guest of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association. 

Mr. Hines addressed the New York Associa- 
tion on invitation of its recently elected presi- 
dent, Conrad N. Pitcher, who has planned for a 
bigger, better, and all inclusive organization in 
the great Metropolitan district, the conduct of 
which shall be consonant with the best devised 
plans obtainable for better merchandising and 
better service to the public, supported by a defi- 
nite aggressive system of lumber promotion. 
While Mr. Hines is head of the retail branch 
of the large Edward Hines interests, he made 
it definite and plain that what he had to con- 
tribute to the subject was purely personal, 
simply citing his observations and experience 
with plans and methods which had been adopted 
for better business conduct in Chicago. 

Six years ago, Mr. Hines pointed out, condi- 
tions in Chicago, from a retail building ma- 
terial standpoint, had reached the limit of en- 
durance. There was no confidence, many bad 
practices, a large business and no profits. Rec- 
ognition of these conditions led some of the 
older principals in the trade to suggest to the 
younger element to confer in an effort to de- 
vise some plan of co-operation to improve con- 
ditions. 


Tell How Manufacturers Help 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 10.—Through 
advertising, the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 
Co. believes it not only is helping itself but 
helping the entire lumber industry, L. O. Tay- 
lor, of that company, told members of the Twin 
Cities Hoo-Hoo Club‘at their last meeting. Mr. 
Taylor was the first of three lumbermen to 
speak at the session, which inaugurated a new 
series of luncheons by the club. 


The Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. has been 
agreeably surprised at the public’s response to 
the company’s advertising, Mr. Taylor said. 
We have featured the idea of stressing certain 
specialties, and, through arousing the public 
interest in them, creating a market for other 
lumber. For instance a great deal of interest 
in log cabin siding has developed in response 
to our advertising. Yet log cabin siding con- 
stitutes only a fraction of the lumber going 
into cottages. The rest of the material per- 
haps isn’t striking enough to attract a great 
deal of attention, but it has to be purchased 
just the same. Thus, while pushing the sale 
of log cabin siding, we are at the same time 
marketing other lumber. 


The company also is giving special attention 
to encouraging wider use of lumber in interiors, 
Mr. Taylor pointed out. 


The true American home is a lumber home, 
he said. It is not enough that we sell the 
retailer; we must sell the public as well. All 
lumbermen should let the public know why 
800d lumber should be used. More general 
use of good lumber will help build more confi- 
dence in the industry and its products. 


“For a long time the Weyerhaeuser com- 
panies were interested only in getting lumber 
into the hands of the retailer, knowing that he 
would make final disposal of it,” said D. E. 
McDuffy, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., the 
second speaker. “Later,” Mr. McDuffy continued, 
‘It became evident that the retailer needed help, 
because of the varied lines he had to carry. So 
for a number of years the Weyerhaeuser com- 
Panties have paid a great deal of attention to 
Consumer advertising and are performing a 


The constructive results of the plan to date 
are most interesting, he declared. Under the 
old conditions the building trade was supplied 
in some cases with the wrong kind of lumber 
for the purpose for which such lumber was to 
be used. As an example, No. 2 joists and No. 3 
shiplap were freely bought and sold in the Chi- 
cago market for residential construction. Today 
Chicago is strictly a quality market, as the re- 
tail lumber interests have educated themselves 
in the matter of protecting the public, and their 
future business. A trade extension department 
was formed to promote lumber and bring it 
back to its proper place, in comparison with 
other competing products, and it is now oper- 
ated as the Chicago Lumber Institute. The 
institute employs a competent engineer whose 
duty is to work with architects, contractors, life 
insurance company lenders, banks, and anyone 
connected with the building industry to promote 
lumber properly. 

Members of the institute understand that 
building loans are now being made over a long 
period of time, that is from 5 to 15 years, which 
simply means that buildings heretofore con- 
structed and mortgaged for five years, must 
in future be so constructed that without question 
they will stand up perfectly for the longer pe- 
riod of fifteen years. The institute is also work- 
ing upon a satisfactory solution of the question 
of moisture content, Mr. Hines declared, as a 
result of which all dealers are supplied with 
moisture testing facilities, since which all lum- 
ber supplied for building construction will be 
limited to a proper moisture content. Mr. 
Hines cited several instances where lumber con- 


definite, valuable service for the retailer by 
helping create markets for him, and then trying 
to give him something unusually worth while 
to market.” 

Mr. McDuffy told how Weyerhaeuser lum- 
ber is shipped in order to insure its good con- 
dition upon arrival, relating how cars are blown 
out with steam to assure cleanliness, and how 
car doors are sealed for the same purpose. 

“The retailer must receive bright, clean, dry 
lumber,” Mr. McDuffy said. “When this end 
is attained it represents a definite move toward 
developing public confidence in the industry and 
in improving business.” 

“T believe retailers can give the most impor- 
tant answers to the manufacturers’ marketing 
problems,” said D. J. Winton, Winton Lumber 
Co., the third speaker. “The neck of the bottle 
is right here among you retailers,” he declared. 
“I think if you'll tell us what we manufacturers 
can do to help you sell more lumber at better 
profit we can solve many problems.” 

Mr. Winton declared his belief that the re- 
placement market, absorbing material for 
modernizing, remodeling and repairs, affords a 
great potential sales outlet, but he said that 
here too, the retailer can accomplish much, be- 
cause his opinions are formed through con- 
stant and close contact with the consuming pub- 
lic, and can be passed on the manufacturer to 
be utilized in shaping advertising and promo- 
tional programs. 

President William Wattson then introduced 
F. A. Hofheins, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
Snark of the Universe, who recalled that the 
Twin City club was the first to which he had 
belonged. 

“One of the great aims of Hoo-Hoo is to 
correlate the trade promotional work of in- 
dividual companies and regional associations 
and the efforts of allied groups, bringing them 
together with a definite objective,” he said, cit- 
ing the Twin City club’s record along this line 
as excellent. 

Fred Peschau, chairman of the club’s pro- 


struction in a large part won out over compet- 
ing materials. 

The Chicago dealers are now busily engaged 
in an effort to establish a proper credit sys- 
tem, Mr. Hines said. Unfortunately, in the 
heyday of easy money, financial institutions, in- 
dividuals, trustees and all classes of lenders, 
bought building bonds on structures which, by 
the diverting in many cases of the money to 
other purposes, resulted in the bonds not only 
being worthless, but the construction creditors 
never receiving a dollar for materials furnished. 
Obviously, from such a blow the recovery of 
the loan market for building operations will be 
exceedingly slow. Indeed, during the last year 
the Chicago dealers have done only 25 percent 
of normal business, yet, with a firm feeling that 
ultimately the building loan situation will ad- 
just itself, the dealers are co-operating in every 
possible way in perfecting plans and business 
conduct that will provide the highest type of 
service in all directions when the récovery 
comes. 

Mr. Hines’ address was received with great 
applause and a rising vote of thanks. 

President Pitcher then introduced George H. 
Storm, of New York, a close personal friend 
of Mr. Hines and his father, who paid high 
tribute to both as leaders in the lumber industry. 

A brief address was made by S. B. Miller, 
of the Harlem Lumber Co., in hearty support 
of any movement which will improve existing 
conditions. Andrew H. Dykes, of the Dykes 
Lumber Co., closed the meeting with a further 
word of appreciation of Mr. Hines for his in- 
spiring message and visit. 


Dealers Sell 


gram committee, presided at the last meeting 
and E. J. Fisher, northwest district manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, introduced the lumbermen speakers. 
The Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association will be in charge of the next semi- 
monthly luncheon, to be held March 19. 


To Confer on Red Cedar 
Shingle Standard 


SEATTLE, WaASH., March 7.—Announcement 
has been made here that pursuant to a request 
from the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, the bu- 
reau of standards of the Department of Com- 
merce has arranged for a general conference of 
producers, distributers and users of red cedar 
shingles, to be held here March 27 at the 
Olympic Hotel. This conference will meet to 
give consideration to the adoption of a com- 
mercial standard for red cedar shingles, provid- 
ing for a minimum specification for the highest 
commercial grade of western red cedar shin- 
gles and covering length, width, thickness, 
grain, defects, color, packing and the grading 
tolerances for these requirements. 

The conference will be opened by Harry H. 
Steidle, of the division of trade standards, bu- 
reau of standards, Department of Commerce, 
who will outline the procedure for establish- 
ment of commercial standards for red cedar 
shingles. Arthur Bevan, secretary-manager of 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, will present a 
proposed commercial standard. This will be 
followed by discussion, and, it is hoped, formal 
action on the adoption of the standard and a 
date set when new production shall be started 
under its provisions. 

Mr. Steidle advises that this is a general con- 
ference which is open to all those interested in 
the production, sale or use of western red cedar 
shingles. 
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Retailers Idea Exchange | 
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Sells Many Farm "Portables" 


* WatTseKA, ILL., March 9.—During the last 
few years the Mackemer & McBroom Lumber 
& Coal Co., this city, has made a specialty of 
the building of small portable farm structures. 
This has been found to be a very profitable ac- 
tivity, as it affords an opportunity to utilize 
the miscellaneous short pieces that accumulate 
around the yard. 

“Then, too,” said Virgil R. McBroom, “we 
build these houses in the winter, during slack 
times, and sometimes have carpenters who owe 
us work their bills out in this way. We also 
use our own yard men for building these houses, 
in their spare time.” 


Last year the company built and put out, at 


the Watseka yard alone, in the neighborhood 
of 75 brooder houses of the portable type, be 
sides a number of portable hog houses and self 
feeders. By hooking up with the local cream- 
ery, the company was able to place about 50 
portable insulated milk houses with patrons of 
the creamery. 


To advertise these houses, an illustrated cu 
cular was got out which was sent to every 
box holder in the community. This publicity, 
together with display advertising in the local 
newspapers, enabled the company to secure the 
volume already referred to. Moreover, through 


these mediums the company has gained quite 
a reputation as a builder of portable farm 
structures, which naturally has attracted busi 


ness to the yard. 





tion. 





come for that purpose. 


chanced to be. 





This Week’s 


Table Proves Effective Sales Aid 


Lacking available space to display properly any of its line of bui'd- 
ing hardware where it would be in plain view of every customer enter- 
ing the office, and being unwilling to institute any great changes in its 
already attractive establishment, the Albion Lumber Co., of Albion, 
Mich., put to use the little table shown in the accompanying illustra- 
The table, 314 feet long and a trifle over two feet wide, was 
made in the company’s mill, of odd pieces of southern pine, with 
3/16-inch composition board for the partitions. 





ends can be displayed in this way, and because of this manner of put- 
ting them out where people can pick them up and look them over, 
many hinges and locks and such things are sold to folks who did not 
It is decidedly successful, a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was told by one of the firm, Donald 
F. Herrick, who also added that retailers in other lines had seen the 
table, liked the idea, and asked the lumberman to make similar tables 
to display dry goods or drug sundries or whatever their product 
And, what’s the matter with that bulletin-board on 
the wall to give customers new ideas on how to build, and what? 


Timely Tip 


All sorts of odds and 








Fights Lien Amendments 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 10.—The North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association has launched 
a fight against passage of amendments to the 
Minnesota lien law, which, the association says 
“would take away some of the rights and privi- 
leges which material men have had under the 
present Minnesota law.” The paragraph to 
which objection is made is as follows: 

“Provided that the lien for 
nished to a contractor or 


material fur- 
subcontractor of 
such owner shall be null and void unless who- 
ever furnishes such material shall within three 
days after the delivery of such material, mail 
a copy of the invoice thereof by registered mail 
to such owner at his last known address.” 

It is pointed out that ordinarily material men, 
relying upon the responsibility ot the contrac- 
tor, would not anticipate the necessity of having 
to file a lien, and consequently would not mail 
the invoices provided for in the amendment. 
lurthermore, the amendment makes no _pro- 
vision for the determination of ownership of 
property, and in a great number of cases 
the matter of determining ownership would re- 
quire considerable effort, time and legal assist- 
ance. 


Retailers’ Group Ads Stress 
Price Reductions 


LeXINGTON, Ky., March 9.—The retail lum- 
ber dealers of this city who are now engaged 
In a co-operative newspaper advertising cam- 
paign are well satisfied with the results, ac- 
cording to J. T. Perry, president of the Perry 
Lumber Co., one of the co-operating concerns. 
His company has already received several jobs 
as a result of the advertising campaign, which 
began in January and will continue to April 1, 
with one or two follow-up advertisements later 
in the year to conserve the effects of the cam- 
paign, the total cost of which will be about 
$1,000, 

The campaign started with full-page space m 
two issues of the local papers, this being re 
duced—as the campaign gained momentum—to 
one-half page, and it will be further cut toward 
the end of the campaign to one-fourth page, it 
being felt that the earlier full-page advertise- 
ments achieved the purpose of attracting public 
attention to the campaign, and that after that 
had been accomplished good results could be 
got with use of less space. 

The advertisements feature the idea that be- 
cause of reduced prices of lumber and other 
materials, building, modernizing and repair 
work may be undertaken most economically 
now. Not content merely to inform the public 
of the general decline in wholesale lumber and 
building material prices during 1930, the Lex 
ington retailers announced a further reduction. 

“You will remember,” said Mr. Perry, “that 
early in the year a well known economist stated 
that the course that would get conditions back 
to normal quicker than anything else would be 
for all retailers, in every line, to reduce their 
retail prices in accordance with the wholesale 
prices. Therefore, first we reduced our prices 
accordingly, and then thought it would be a 
sood idea to let the public know of the great 
reduction in building cost, and this was the be- 
ginning of our advertising campaign 

The advertisements state in part 

“Reductions in retail prices, by 
have kept step with decreases inaug 
the manufacturers and the wholesalers. 
recently, further and more drastic re 
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sve been made by this group of retailers. 
—*“The retail dealers sponsoring these adver- 
tisements announce further reductions in retail 
jrices of many staple items of lumber and 
eine materials. Some of these reductions 
20 percent under the market 
jprices of 60 days ago. We are doing this in 
the hope that it may stimulate building activity 
‘and thus afford real relief for unemployment.” 

The firms co-operating in this campaign are: 
Perry Lumber Co., Fayette Lumber Co., Phoe 
nix Lumber Co., George Hoskins Lumber Co., 
Smith-Haggard Lumber Co., Lexington Lum 
ber & Building Supply Co., Mountain Dew Coal 
Co. S Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
McCormick Lumber Co. and the Combs Lum 
ber Co. 


How Much "Bonus Money" Will 
Be Spent for Homes? 


Cash to the amount of hundreds of millions 
of dollars is flowing out of the national treas- 
ury into every city, town and rural community 
of the land, through the advances now being 
made to veterans of the World War on their 
adjusted compensation certificates. Whatever 
may be the ultimate effect upon business of the 
treasury financing necessary to meet these de 
mands, the immediate effect upon the retail 
trade of the country can not be otherwise than 
stimulating. 

Never before in the history of the country 
has anything like so great an amount of cash 
been disbursed to individual citizens in so short 
a period. And, never before has cash disbursed 
by the government been so widely distributed 
geographically, or benefited so many individuals. 

All this suggests an opportunty for lumber 
dealers, as is pointed out by the AMERICAN 
LL.UMBERMAN in a bold-faced article appearing 


| BIL’S CORNER 


are as mu h as 


Savart 











We are wondering how many 


EX-SERVICE MEN will use 
their government loans for 
something useful and lasting. 


May we suggest it be used for 
needed repairs on the home: 
new screens, an enclosed porch, 
a new roof, or for shingles to 
cover old siding. Our phone 
number is Blue Island Nine. 


A young lawyer, pleading his 
first case, had been retained by 
a farmer to prosecute a railway 
company for killing twenty-four 
hogs. He wanted to impress the 
jury with the magnitude of the 
injury. 

“Twenty-four hogs, gentle- 
men. Twenty-four hogs, gentle- 
men. Twenty-four; twice the 
number in the jury box.” 


THE HOME OF GOOD LUM- 
BER FOR GOOD HOMES 


Blue 
[sland 
Lumber 


2750 W. York Street 
BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 
Phone Blue Island 9 


This advertisement of the Blue Island Lumber 

Co, Blue Island, Ill., is in line with the 

Ameri AN Li MBERMAN’S suggestion, and indi- 

cates that this retail lumber firm is alive to the 
present opportunity 
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in the department “A Home of Your Own,” in 
this issue. 

lf lumber dealers, through local advertising 
or by personal solicitation, can induce some of 
the veterans of their communities to use their 
payments as a start toward owning a home, or 
for the repairing or modernizing of their pres- 
ent homes, a real service will have been ren- 
dered to them as well as to the community, for 
there are many hands outstretched for the 
“bonus money,’ and much of it will go for 
things of much less permanent value than homes 
unless lumber dealers put forth efforts equaling 
those of sellers of other goods. 





Conference of Yard Managers 


Cuico, Cauir., March 7.—A_ successful and 
interesting two days’ conference of the 47 re- 
tail yard managers of the Diamond Match Co. 
was held in the company’s main office here on 
Feb. 20 and 21. 

The were largely taken up with 
discussions pertaining to sales, collections and 
credits, expenses, advertising etc., the managers 


sess ms 
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company are situated in the heart of a huge 
track depressing project that has necessitated 
an almost complete change in the physical lay- 
out of the Steinman plant. Raising of the street 
in front of the yards meant cutting off three 
driveways and a consequent rearrangement of 
bins and drives which, when completed, will 
give the Steinman Lumber Co. one of the most 
modern and up-to-date plants in this section 
of the country. 

In addition to its well established lumber 
trade the Steinman firm is well known for its 
aggressive merchandising of building special- 
ties. The story is told that years ago when 
the organization decided to take on a well 
known brand of roof decorations the local rep- 
resentative for that company almost fainted 
when Al started to enumerate the number of 
carloads in each size that would be required 
for the initial shipment. It is said that the 
salesman was afraid to go near Al after he had 
made the deal because he felt that he had the 
Steinmans loaded to their necks with stock. In 
two months Al had to wire the factory for in- 
formation as to the whereabouts of the repre- 








Officials, department heads, branch yard managers and employees of the lumber department of 
the Diamond Match Co. assembled in front of the main office during the conference of yard 
managers held on Feb. 20 and 21 


freely entering into the discussions. IL. E. 
Brink, superintendent of yards, officiated as 
chairman. <A dinner was held at the Hotel 


Oaks on the evening of the second day, with 
\V. B. Dean, vice president and general man- 
ager, as toastmaster. 

The retail lumber operations of the Diamond 
Match Co. extend from Dunsmuir, Calif., on 
the north, to Stockton, Oakdale and Martinez 
on the south, a distance of over 300 miles. The 
territory served includes the entire Sacramento 
Valley and the upper portion of San Joaquin 
Valley. This is largely an agricultural district, 
engaged in the growing of grain, fruit, nuts, 
poultry, cattle, sheep and hogs. 





Plans Extensive Improvements 


to Yard 


MiLwauKker, Wis., March 9.—The news that 
Henry J. Steinman, veteran retail lumberman, 
is a patient at the Milwaukee Hospital, with 
only slight chance for recovery, serves to recall 
the interesting family association for which the 
Steinman Lumber Co. is so justly famed. Mr. 
Steinman, who is 84 years of age, had been ac- 
tive in the business up to about four months ago. 

Alfred J. Steinman, his oldest son, is vice- 
president of the company, and two other sons, 
Edward R. and Carl W., are secretary and 
treasurer respectively, with another son, Henry, 
on the sales end. The third generation is be- 
ginning to take up a share in the work now 
since Alfred, jr., joined the organization re- 
cently. The father started in the lumber busi- 
ness sixty years ago, and since that time the 
business has become so well established that with 
many families the word “Lumber” is synonymous 
with Steinman. He has been a subscriber to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for at least 35 
years, and probably much longer. 

At the present time the west yards of the 


sentative, because more goods were required. 

The Steinman policy as to specialties is to 
handle only brands which are manufactured by 
thoroughly reliable companies and backed by 
national advertising. 

“One of the cardinal policies of our repre- 
sentation plan,” said Edward Steinman, “is to 
treat our competitors fairly and honestly. We 
have never refused to sell a competitor even 
though we have controlled specialty items exclu- 
sively in our territory. Most of our competi- 
tors, in turn, appreciate this service.” 

The Steinman company is looking forward 
to the time when the track depressing job is 
finished and when work can be started on a new 
display room and store, which will give the 
company 100 percent complete merchandising 
equipment. 

If the elder Steinman, head of the family and 
of the business, should win the battle against a 
serious physical ailment, he will be able to real- 
ize the culmination of an ambition he and his 
sons have cherished for many years, to be the 
owners of an ideal retail lumber and building 
material establishment. 





Change in Local Management 


PitTsFIELD, ILt.,. March 9.—Sam Ward, for 
the last thirty years manager of the Alexander 
Lumber Co.’s yard in this city, has resigned to 
take effect not later than April 1. He will be 
succeeded by Duke Bugg, manager of the 
Alexander yard at Abingdon. Mr. Ward plans 
to take a well-earned rest, but will continue to 
reside here. 





“Tus 1s the month that tests a roof, and if 
yours shows signs of old age, our advice to you 
is to get busy, whether you buy your roofing 
from us or not, before you have more than a 
roof to fix.” This bit of timely advice appears 


in the March bulletin of the Alexandria Bay 
Lumber Co., Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
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itty-Car Shipment of Lumber to Retailers 


10, March 9.—What is be 
argest shipment of yellow pine 
: livered in a single train to one 
ved here March 3. This shipment con- 








a solid trainload of approximately 50 
cars of yellow pine lumber shipped by the 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. to six retail lum- 





ber firms of Columbus. 

The cars originated at the Dierks mills at 
Mountain Pine and Dierks, Ark., and Pine 
Valley, Broken Bow and Wright City, Okla. 


The separate trains left the mills at approxi- 
mately the same time, and were delivered to 
the Big Four at East St. Louis within twenty- 
four hours of each other. The consolidated 
shipment left East St. Louis at 12:15 p. m, 


March 2, and was delivered in Columbus at 
2:35 p. m. the following day. 

The prime mover in this spectacular move- 
ment of lumber is P. C. Rond, of Columbus, 
representative of Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., 
of Cleveland, who are exclusive Dierks repre- 
sentatives for the State of Ohio. Co-operating 
with him were the following lumber dealers of 
Columbus: Creith-Potter Lumber Co., Dodding- 
ton Co., Fifth Avenue Lumber Co., Grandview 
Lumber Co., J. E. McNally Lumber Co. and 
Sowers-Benbow Lumber Co. 

Plans were made for calling the attention 
of the people of Columbus, in a spectacular 
way, to this big shipment of lumber and at 
the same time impress upon them the fact that 


now is the most favorable time in years {fy 
building and modernizing. These plans included 


a big street parade of as many truck-loads of 


lumber as the city authorities would perm 
preceded by a band, to pass through the main 
streets of the city. The trucks were to carry 
appropriate signs stressing building, moderpiz. 
ing, remodeling and repairs, and urging th 
importance of “doing it now.” 

More than anything else, this huge shipment 
of lumber spells, in big letters, confidence in 
the future. It is believed that the Columbys 
retailers to whom these carloads of lumber are 
consigned are proving their confidence in a way 
that will be reflected throughout the country, | 








Train of fifty cars of lumber shipped direct from mills of a single manufacturer consigned to six Columbus (Ohio) retailers 


Getting the Young Retailer Started Right 


[By T. A. Bruett, T. A. Bruett Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis.] 


To the boy who wants to learn something 
about the retail lumber business before entering 
his father’s yard, my would be as fol 
lows 

Spend a winter in a logging camp, either 
in the West or the North, preferably the latter. 
Get a job, if possible, that will enable you to 
observe methods of cutting timber and hauling 
to railroad or stream. Acquaint yourself with 
every minute detail in the entire operation 
the why and wherefore of every step. Culti- 
vate the confidence and friendship of the men 
in the organization, the sawyer, swamper, 
scaler, toploader, canthook man, camp cook and 
camp boss, and don’t forget the camp dog. 

With the spring break-up, follow the logs 
to the mill. If you should be fortunate enough 
to be on one of the waning river drives, you 
will never forget the experience nor the knowl- 
edge gained. Reaching the mill, your oppor- 
tunity for information is broadened. There are 
any number of jobs which will enable you to 
observe how logs are sawn into lumber, how 
the lumber is graded before piling and how 
the lumber is properly piled for drying. Watch 
each step carefully. You will usually find the 
mill men more than willing to talk about their 
work. Listen to them, and ask questions as 
they arise. 


advice 


\ knowledge of improved methods of drying 
lumber is invaluable. A lack of proper drying 
is a source of much loss, both to manufacturer 
and retailer, and should interest you materially. 
Another source of information is the planing 
mill. Good millwork is a boon to the retailer 
and the planing mill requires constant and 
active supervision to guard against faulty work, 
and resultant loss. Time spent in the shipping 
department is well spent indeed. The various 
needs of different localities will be evident, 
giving an insight to conditions of trade. From 
one end of the plant to the other, the daily 


cperation is literally teeming with useful in- 
formation, 
You have been taught to “use your head” 


at college, and if you have actually profited by 
such instruction, and followed same during your 
time in the woods and at the mill, you should, 
at the end of a year, be well able to “find 
yourself” in any retail yard. You will have 





ECAUSE of the widespread inter- 
est manifested in the series of 
letters that have been appearing 

in the American LUMBERMAN, express- 
ing the views of numerous successful 
lumbermen as to the best course to be 
followed by an ambitious young man de- 
siring to learn the retail lumber business, 
and the many favorable comments that 
have been made thereon, the prize-win- 
ning letters and a number of others have 
been incorporated in a 16-page booklet 
entitled “The Road to Success for the 
Young Lumberman.” Perhaps no more 
valuable handbook for the young learner 
in the retail lumber business has ever 
been prepared. A copy of this booklet 
will be mailed free to any reader suf- 
ficiently interested to ask for it. Line- 
yard companies desiring to place this 
booklet in the hands of their young em- 
ployees who are in training for yard posi- 
tions, or who already hold such posi- 
tions, will be supplied with a sufficient 
number of copies for that purpose upon 
request. 











learned many uses for lumber, how it should 
be piled, and have a working knowledge of 
grading rules. Your contacts with men will 
have given you a certain confidence, and incul- 


cated a desire for further knowledge to be 
gained in the future. 
Yet, bear in mind that all this has been 


merely preliminary work—a means to an end 
The moment you enter the retail yard your liie 
work is before you. It is there that the infor- 
mation and knowledge you have set out to 
acquire must be crystalized for practical pur 
poses. At that point, ideas which may have 
crept into your mind can find expression. You 
must think for yourself, and act upon your 
theory. You will be required to lead rather 
than follow, and immediate decisions of polity 
may be required of you. Your first effort should 
be directed toward gaining the confidence 0 
your personnel; study office methods, consult 
with the yard foreman frequently, watch your 
stocks to ascertain immediate and future needs, 
acquaint yourself with your trade, and get ot 
among your customers. It is not necessary that 
you actually pile lumber to know how tt8 
done. Let your men do the manual labor, ye 
be ever ready to lend a hand when the nec 
sity arises, and let such aid be of a natufe 
to install respect in your men. Nothing makes 
for greater respect than the ability of an exear 
tive materially to aid his men in their work 
in times of sudden stress. ; 
For a time, at least, your father will be with 
you. Go to him with your difficulties. BF 
will answer your questions. You will fin¢ 
willing co-operation. When problems do aris 
use your head as you have been taught to do. 
Combine your daily practical experiences WI 
a scientific study of the problems facing 
retailer. In this, books and periodicals will 
a big help. Thus you will be able to put f° 
the test much of your scholastic knowledge # 
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marketing, finance, etc., broadened by actual 
experience and business contacts. 

With this method of procedure, a short time 
should place you in a position where you may 
jook forward to your father’s trip to Europe 
with a feeling of security that the business left 
in your hands will be safely guarded. It may 
seem a long way around, but it is a sure way, 
and the things you have learned will not be so 
much chance information, to be readily for- 
gotten, but will have become actual knowledge, 
than which there is nothing better. 

And, of perhaps equal impertance, is the fact 
that you will know the meaning of real work, 
what it is to work for others, an experience 
which none of us should ever forego. While 
you might readily enter your father’s yard 
direct from school, and with hard application 
make a success of your work, you could not 
have the fullness of knowledge, the breadth 
of view, the. human touch, that come from a 
complete mastery of your subject, and which 
can be gained only through actual experience 
and contact in each of its phases. 

Above all, do not lose sight of the fact that 
constant application and perseverance is the 
watchword of success. Things worth while do 
not come easily, and a stout heart will often 
he sorely tried before success crowns the ambi 
tious. 

My best wishes for your future, and may 
your father be proud of the young man to 
whom he turns over the management of his 
retail yard upon his departure for that long- 
awaited trip to Europe. 


Unique Desk Is Adver- 


tisement for Homes 


PLATTEVILLE, Wis., March 9.—Any customer 
who enters the office of the Meyer Lumber Co. 
will be reminded of a home and possibilities of 
making homes attractive, for George A. Meyer 
has prepared a desk that is both a desk and 
an advertisement, as the accompanying illus- 
trations will show. Ten feet long, eight feet 
high and four feet deep, it is large enough to 
hold all office records and also to give the de 
sired decorative and architectural effects. It 
is painted yellow and green, which with the 
stained shingle walls and colored composition 
roofing quickly attracts the attention of peo- 
ple near enough to see it. 

In the two months the public has had access 
to this unique office there have been many fa- 
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To Test Effectiveness of Russian 
Embargo 


ProvipENcE, R. I., March 10.—The effective- 
ness of the embargo against further importa- 
tions of lumber from Soviet Russia, laid down 
by the United States Treasury Department on 
Keb. 10 largely as the result of the vigorous 
action of American lumber manufacturers and 
associated interests, will be tested here within 
a month. A cargo of approximately 4,000,000 
feet of softwoods, valued at $100,000, is due 


here from northern Russia in late March or 
early April, consigned to the A. C. Dutton 


Lumber Corporation. The Dutton interests 
were first in the field to bring Russian lumber 
into New England and distributed substantial 
shipments from the Dutton lumber terminal 
here to distant New England points before such 
vigorous protests were aroused that Federal 
action resulted. The arrival of the Russian 
cargo in Providence Harbor is to be made the 
first test case of the Treasury Department’s 
embargo ruling. 

President Arthur C. Dutton, of the A. C. 
Dutton Lumber Corporation, reached by tele- 
phone at his office in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
stated that efforts to land the cargo here un 
doubtedly will furnish an international test case, 
as the Treasury Department has announced that 
lumber from northern Russia would be barred 
from American ports unless shippers could fur- 
nish satisfactory proof that it was not a prod- 
uct of convict labor. 
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Although it is understood that officials of the 
lumber corporation anticipate success in getting 
the cargo landed and distributed to New Eng- 
land lumber buyers, opposing interests are pre- 
paring to put up a strenuous fight. The Indus- 
trial Defense Association (Inc.), operating 
from a New England headquarters office on 
Central Street, Boston, Mass., has mailed to 
the lumber trade throughout northeastern ter- 
ritory a statement of the situation which con- 
tains the following comment: 

The stabilizing 
are decidedly 


influences of New England 
opposed to any part of the 
“Soviet Five-Year Plan” aimed to destroy in- 
dustrial and labor conditions in America. This 
test case offers an opportunity to organize the 
great majority of the citizens of this 
munity in @ protest to Washington that 
effective that its echo will be 
distinctly in Moscow. 
The Industrial Defense 
and co-operating groups, 
tively to present this 
zation, association and 


com- 
will 
be so heard 
Association 
are equipped effec- 
matter to any organi- 
individual who will co- 
operate in this matter which so vitally affects 
every man, woman and child in this commu- 
nity. 

A special 
this 
moral 


(Inc.), 


fund will be required to carry on 
movement. Will you assist with your 
and financial support? 


At the recent annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Wholesale Lumber Association a rep- 
resentative of the Industrial Defense Associa- 
tion was invited to make the featured address 
of the evening. 





vorable comments from 
men and women, Mr. 
Meyer says. Perhaps it 


is because of the nov- 
elty of being able to 
rest a foot on the 





Front (below) and rear 
(right) views of the 
unique desk in which 
and across which the 
business of the Meyer 
Lumber Co., of Platte- 
ville, Wis., is transacted. 
























“doorstep” and an elbow on the “porch roof,” 


and talk business with Mr. Meyer through a 


“second-story window.” When the office is 


opened the windows are slid to either side, out 
of the way. 





Lumber Company Goes On the 
7. 
Air 

St. Louis, Mo., March 9—Beginning on 
March 4, the St. Louis Lumber Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., inaugurated a 15-minute, once-a- 
week radio program of music, songs and rapid- 
fire patter, to continue for thirteen weeks, and 
possibly twenty-six. The unique feature of this 
program is the offer of an 82-page free book- 
let on “How to Judge a House,” which has 
been recently issued by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

“How to Judge a House” is the most able 
presentation of the subject ever compiled, in 
the opinion of Charles M. Huttig, president of 
the St. Louis Lumber Co. It will be sent on 
request from the lumber office or the local sta- 


tion, KWK, 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


D. 


weeks ended that date, 


WASHINGTON, 


March 9.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 





covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 
cal mills for the corresponding period of 1930: 
ONE WEEE No. of 
Softwoods: Mills Production 
ae ee NI, oo cc dciccveenreuces 116 34,032,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 198 96,483,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.. 61 17, 308,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 25 7,720,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 1.824.000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 19 2,032,000 
North Carolina Pine Association........... 46 3,969,000 
Wotel sottwooGds ..cccceccecs 172 163,368 000 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute ...... 171 18,099,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 19 3,687,000 
OR Ee 190 21,786,000 
Grand totals 643 185,154,000 
EIGHT WEEES Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association ma - 125 36,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.. 198 52000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 61 43,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 25 71,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.. 7 341,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 76,000 
North Carolina Pine Association ........... 16 80,000 
MOORS GOEEWOOED co vcvseccedewnscesncens 183 1,249,899,000 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute ........ 166 121,349,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 21 32, 081, 000 
i i oc. tos ede w a wee ke 187 153,436 1,000 
Grand totals 649 1,403,329,000 


*Average weekly number. 





March 14, 1931 
Association report for the week ended Feb. 28, and for eight 
1930 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identi. 
Percent Percent Percent 
of 1930 Shipment of 1930 Orders of 193 
68 39,984,000 76 36,792,000 70 
56 98,061,000 63 96,620,000 66 
56 25,863,000 73 22,275,000 57 
107 14,658,000 78 15,011,000 78 
94 3,206,000 62 2,611,000 62 
80 $69,000 54 894,000 57 
54 4,839,000 84 3,921,000 51 
60 187,480,000 68 178,124,000 6¢ 
63 19,476,000 75 22,063,000 82 
55 2,071,000 58 2,455,000 62 
“61 21,547,000 73 22,518,000 79 
60 209,027,000 69 202,642,000 67 
66 307,398,000 78 326,697,000 "6 
68 794,043,000 75 $14,389,000 76 
69 207,551,000 85 179,060,000 72 
75 103,366,000 82 102,270,000 78 
49 20,245,000 70 2 2.052.000 94 
53 9,697,000 73 10,138,000 65 
59 39,783,000 94 33,097,000 76 
67 1,482,086,000 78 1,487,703,000 "16 
57 137,455,000 73 151,593,000 75 
54 18,778,000 59 22,671,000 70 
56 156,233,000 71 174,264,000 "5 
66 1,638,319,000 77 1,661,967,000 75 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


D. 


and the percentage 


WASHINGTON, 
footage Feb. 28, 


Association— 
Southern Pine Associ: ution. 
West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Western Pine 


Ass ociation. - 
Manufacturers’ Association... 


California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............ 


March 9.—Following is a statement for six associations of the 
relationship of unfilled orders to stocks 


No. of Gross 
Mills Stocks 
113 835,063,000 
168 1,477,416,000 
&7 1,240,267,000 
25 664,487,000 
q 261,710,000 
160 977,514,000 


PTOSS Sto k 


Orders of 
Unfilled Stocks 
Orders Percent 
104,05 97, 000 LS 
342,560,000 23 
117,078 ,000 9 
814.981.000 13 
20,712,000 8 
146,566,000 ly 





Southern Pine Report 


NEW ORLEANS, La., March 9.—For the week 
ended Feb. 28, Saturday, 130 mills of total 
capacity of 132% units (a unit representing an 





average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1927, and Oct. 31, 1930), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation : Pet. of output 
; 3-year Ac- 

Production— Cars Feet Ave. tual 

Aver. 3 yrs 54,784,000 

Seer ~-- 985,715,000 5.19 er 
Shipments* -1,999 41,979,000 16.6 3 117.54 
Orders 

teceived* .1,839 38,619,000 70.49 108.13 

On hand end 

weekft ...... 5,092 106,932,000 

*Orders were 92.00 percent of shipme ta. 

tOrders on hand at above 130 mills showed 
a decrease of 3.05 percent, or 3,360,000 feet, 
during the week. 

Osukosu, Wis., March 9.—The Northern 


Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 


ended Feb. 21: Percent 
of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 48 units*..10,044,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 5,304,000 110,000 52 
BRIMOMtSY cc cccces 3,115,000 65,000 31 
Orders receivedt.... 3,424,000 71,000 34 
Orders on hand..... 21,082,000 ...cc-% 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 68 units*..14,366,000 210,000 100 
Actual production.. 2,324,000 34,000 16 
Shipmentst ......... 1,109,000 16,000 & 
Orders receivedt. - 1,040,000 15,000 7 
Orders on hand..... IGG wecavs 


,000 
The production 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35 
feet is considered one unit. 
is based on lumber scale. 


tLumber fabricated at mill and used in 
construction work is included in total orders 
and shipments. 


West Coast Review 


[Special te'egram to 


AMERICAN Lt 


JMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WAsH., March 11.—The 224 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 


week ended March 7, reported: 


100,341,000 
102,837,000 
119,170,000 


Production 
Shipments 
Orders 


A group of 345 


2.49¢ 
18.77% 


over product jor 
over production 


mills whose production re- 


ports of 1931 to date are complete, reported as 


follows: 


Average weekly 

Average weekly cut for 
Se tkecarekdecranaes 
ae re ere 


Actual cut week ended March 7 


operating cap 


acity.301, 
9 weeks— 


209,000 


af acy lacdareaiie i ean trettyey 
117,887,000 


A group of 224 mills whose production for 


the week ended March 7 


reported distribution as 


Shipme nts 


ee 39,377,000 
Domestic 

cargo 42,857,000 
Export 10,437,000 
Local 10, 167, 000 


102, 838 000 


was 100,341,000 teet, 
follows 
Unfilled 
Orders 
125,218,000 


Orders 
40,057,000 


45,517,000 3,820,000 
23,429,000 


2,31 1, 000 
10,167,000 


17 
132 


119,170,000 431, 849, 000 


A group of 198 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1930 and 1931 to date, reported as follows: 


Week ended 
March 7, 1931 
96,776,000 
100,092,000 
115,246,000 


Production 
Shipments 
Orders 


9 weeks 
1930 
$1,773,000 


Average for 
1931 
93,965,000 1 
99,395,000 1: 
102,925,000 13 


3, 946,000 
,493,000 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices has risen to 71.6 


for the week ended March 4, 





for the week ended Feb. 25, 


1931, from 71.5 


1931. 


| 


160,874,000 


 Calilenda Pine Stede 





SAN Francisco, Cauir., March 7.—The fol- 
lowing is a summary of January production 
and shipments and Feb. 1 inventories and un- 
filled order as prepared by the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion: 

January Reports for 24 Mills 
Produc tion Shipments 
Calif white pine 37, 367,880 
Sugar pine 3, 157,080 
Mixed pines 2,247,6 553 

Total pine Lcakan 2 13.072 513 
White fir . =e ,060 1,824,422 
Red (Douglas) fir 359 242,807 





All other 


Unsegregated 


woods 641,054 
8,709,271 


11,417,554 





452,187 





Total other woods... 

Grand totals ...... 12,348,368 54,490,067 
Feb. 1 Inventories and ‘Unfillea Orders 

Unfilled 
Inventories Orders 

No. 2 shop and better— 
Calif. white pine....112,513,328 13,566,709 
Duane DIRE. cciciccvcrs 69,784,255 8,869,700 
No. 3 shop, mixed pine 25,925,284 3,403,104 

No. 3 shop and better, 
white and sugar pine ........ 1,531,000 
Total UPPOTE .2cccs 208,222,867 27,370,518 

| Common— 

California white and 
sugar pine* ......% 342,643,439 121,418,712 
All other woods . 106,909,005 28,433,445 
Total lowers ; 52,444 149,852,167 
Graeme totals <sceses 657,775 tet 177, 222,670 
30x shook and cut stock 19,516,45 23,327, 133 


’ 


lumber. 


box 


*Includes pine 
Comparative Reports on 23 Operations 


The following comparative statistics from 23 


operations for January, 1929, and January, 

1930, represent 64 percent of the total pie 
industry. 

Percent 

1930 1931 Decrease 

Jan. Production— wo 

Pine only ..... 25,398,129 11,896,181 53.2 

All species in- ~~ 

cluding pine.. 26,403,904 12,348,368 de. 


Jan. Shipments— 5 au, eel 
Pine only ..... 54,830,427 43,072,513 21° 
All species in- ; a7 96.0 

cluding pine.. 68,645,674 50,830,000 «9° 

Inventories Feb. 1— 

No. 3 shop and oe 9 
better ......240,438,720 201,655,867 164 
All species and 
grades ...... 645,429,466 636,938,311 14 

| Unfilled Orders Feb. 1— 

No. 3 shop and - 
better ...... 36,555,418 20,802,513 431 

All species and = ” 
grades ...... 162,386,445 156,335,670 3! 





— 





Ma 


ling 
ysi 
enc 


Re 
ers 
en 
Mz 
sta 


the 
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"eight 
identi- 


‘ercent 
»f 1930 
70 
66 
57 
78 
62 
57 
51 


a3!28 3! 


sks 


‘he fol- 
duction 
ind un- 
lifornia 
\ssocia- 


ipments 
, 367,880 
,457,080 
247,553 
072,513 
,824,422 
242,807 
641,054 
709,271 





,417,554 
490,067 
‘ders 

Unfilled 

Orders 


3,566,709 
3,869,700 
3,403,104 
1,531,000 
7,370,513 


1,418,712 
8,433,445 


January, 


‘tal pine 


Percent 
Decrease 
181 53.2 
368 53.3 
513 21.5 
067 26.0 
67 16.2 
311. 14 
513 43.1 
670 3 
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Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to American LUMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, OrE., March 11.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports as fol- 
lows on operations during the week ended 
March 7: 
Total number of mills reporting, 87: 


Actual production for WOOK... 20,782,000 
EME dcscsvaussasacanveveeds 25,613,000 
Orders received .......-++eeeeeees 22,051,000 


Report of 62 mills: 
Operating capacity 


68,408,000 


Average for 3 previous years..... 38,500,000 

Avtual production for week......- 20,569,000 
rt of 87 mills: 

yee BTODUCTION 2.0 sccccessces 41,758,000 

Tinfilled Orders ...-.ccscccccesees 113,776,000 

Stocks on hand ON Fee 1,227,541,000 


Identical mills reporting, 62: 
Production 


Operating capacity ............ 68,408,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 38,500,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Mar. 7, 1931 Mar. 8, 1930 
Actual for week 20,569,000 34,882,000 


Shipments 25,049,000 
Orders received 21,513,000 
Identical mills reporting, 85: 
Production 
Average for 3 previous years... 
Week ended 
Mar. 7, 1931 
Unfilled orders ..... * 113,152,000 
Gross stocks on 
ee errr ee 1,210,313,000 


37,029,000 
35,410,000 


41,366,000 
Week ended 
Mar. 8, 1930 

138,112,000 


1,162,761,000 


North Carolina Pine 


Norrotk, Va., yMarch 9.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Associafion makes the following anal- 
ysis of figures from 87 mils for the week 
ended Feb. 28: 





Per 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production Feet Output Output ments 
Average* ...15,390,000 ... ae myer 
BE saa ds 5,092,000 33 

Shipments 7,013,000 46 138 ee 

Orderst ..coc. 5,076,000 33 100 73 

Unfilled 
eer 48,882,000 . 


*“Average”’ is of production for the last 


three years. 


tAverage of orders per mill this week 
amounted to 58,345 feet; preceding week’s 
average was 44,278 feet. 
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Furthering Use of Millwork 


ATLANTA, GA., March 9.—In a letter to the 
membership of the Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, of which 
he is secretary, C. B. Harman points out “What 
Can We Do to Further the Use of Millwork 
at This Time,” as follows: 


I am told by some that we can do nothing 
but wait with our hands folded until the 
public takes another notion to build and buy 
and that neither money or energy will pro- 
duce that notion; that it is something they 
eall a “cycle” that will do the trick. I am 
told by others that it is not incumbent upon 
the millwork manufacturer to do anything 
that costs money, to advertise or to induce 
the use of woodwork; that the sawmill oper- 
ator should do that. Others tell us that the 
millwork menufacturer is the worst egg there 
is and that there is no use to try any further 
to get him to adopt uniform methods of pric- 
ing and seliing, or to co-operate to any no- 
ticeable extent. 

These ideas, I am sure, express the sincere 
opinion at this time of the average mill- 
work manufacturer, but they are not sound 
or businesslike. We have some of the best 
minds and some very wise men in our indus- 
try, and it rests with these to continue the 
fight for right and improvement, and it will 
eventually be accomplished. 

There is another side to the proposition 
which I believe most of our managements are 
overlooking at this time, and it is this angle 
that I am going to cover here. 


Better Quality and Properly Seasoned Lumber 

We have reached the 
manufactured millwork made of inferior or 
improperly seasoned lumber is working to 
our disadvantage and against the use of wood 
for building material. If we are to hold 
our own and bring the use of woodwork back 
where it rightfully belongs, we must com- 
bine all of our forces to produce the highest 
or best grade materials that can be made, 
and we shall have to employ modern scien- 
tific methods of seasoning our lumber and 
of testing it to be sure the moisture content 
is right, so that our manufactured or finished 
product will not shrink, warp or twist after 
it has been placed in position under correct 
conditions. 


stage where poorly 


89 


Shoddy millwork and half dried material 
have prejudiced the architects and also the 
owners against woodwork, causing them to 
turn to substitutes as an experiment to get 
something better. 

We must also do more than ever 
to assist the architects by executing 
details and plans as given to us; 
what they want and it is up to 
it to them under a guarantee. 

If our work fails in any way, we 
take it out without being forced to 
as is so often the case. In plainer words, 
we must quit squabbling with the architects 
and build up a good reputation for ability 
and dependence with them. 

Much of the millwork used today is a dis- 
grace to our profession, and if those who 
are not properly equipped to manufacture 
dependable millwork do not improve the prod- 
uct or get out of the business, the use of 
woodwork will further decline. 

We must make our material attractive and 
appealing, and as it is necessary to get out 
and sell it, we must combine quality and a 
price that will place it above the substitutes. 


before 
their 
they know 
us to give 


should 
do so 





Sponsors "Time to Build" 
Advertising 


Los ANGELES, CALir., March 7.—Sponsoring 
a “Back to Prosperity” advertising campaign in 
local newspapers and other mediums, the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce leads off with 
a striking display ad entitled, “Now Is the Time 
to Build.” The copy accompanying the picture 
of a workman surrounded by plentiful materials 
of all kinds, with a background suggesting the 
happiness of home owning, is treated from an 
entirely novel angle. The point is made that 
the few who make money in real estate are 
those who have the foresight to build and buy 
when prices are low. Applying this to local 
consumers, it stresses the low prices of materi- 
als and ends with the significant advice, “Now, 
while building materials are lower than they 
have been in years—right now when every dol- 
lar you spend wisely for building will hasten 
the return of prosperity—now is the time to 
build! 


National Expects Greater Sales Volume in March 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 9.— 
Retail lumber dealers, manufactur- 
ers’ salesmen and other correspond- 
ents of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association are sub- 
stantially unanimous in the belief 
that “the worst is over, and that 
March will witness a gradual in- 
crease in all types of building.” 

This forecast appears in “The 
Lumber Market” for March, based 
on reports received from some 
fiften hundred correspondents 
scattered throughout the United 
States. The general feeling of 
optimism is the more encouraging 
in view of the dark picture pre- 
sented in January and February. 
The correspondents look for a nec- 
essary stocking up of retail yards 
in line with the forecasts. 

. The Lumber Market” is com- 
piled monthly from reports re- 
ceived from manufacturers’ repre- 


tors and 


tailers, and 


uary. 


sentatives, wholesalers, retailers, 
banks, building and loan associa- 
tions and wood-using industries. 
According to the latest reports, 


dealers’ stocks are approximately 
12 and 15 percent below stocks re- 
ported at the same time last year, 
and in 1929, 


all types of 
the same 


During February, as compared 
with January, it is pointed out, the 
lumber industry declined in all de- 
partments. Sales to retail distribu- 


industrial 
prices paid by them; sales by re- 


them—all were lower than in Jan- 
Industrial consumption and 


EXPECTED LUMBER DEMAND 


COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY 


dormant condition 
characterized the preceding month. in 
In a few states—Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Colorado and the District of 
Columbia—more lumber was pur- 
chased in February than in Janu- 


buyers, and 


prices obtained by 


Z| No Change 


IN MARCH 
No Data 





building continued in 
that 


nounced 


building. Expected 


ary, but the general average was 
slightly below January. 


States, January prices were main- 
tained in February, but in no in- 
stance were they increased. 





SubDstantial 
Decrease 


further declines in building as a 
whole occurred in February, since 
that month building had ap- 
parently reached bottom. 

March building is expected to 
see a gradual come back, most pro- 
in residential 
lumber 


quirements for March as seen by 
the small army of correspondents, 
and charted on the accompanying 
map, indicate a slight increase this 
month over February in all but five 
States. In Arkansas only are March 
purchases of lumber expected to 
be smaller than in February. In 
New Mexico, Alabama, Georgia 
and South Carolina no change is 
looked for in March. All other 
States except Arkansas are in the 
positive column. A few States, in- 
cluding New York, Wisconsin and 
Delaware, look for an appreciable 
increase in March softwood sales 


In some 


No 


LEGEND to industrials. March predictions 
Substantial of hardwood sales to industrials 
Increase show no average change from 


February, although in a few States 
increases are expected. In Wis- 
consin, particularly, a substantial 
increase is in sight. On the other 
hand, decided decreases are pre- 
dicted in a few States, including 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Ar- 
kansas. Without exception, retail 
dealers feel that a medium increase 
in sales will be apparent in March. 

“In summary it may be stated 
that a distinctly better feeling ex- 
ists throughout the industry, which 
is clearly indicated in the March 
predictions,” says “The Lumber 
Market” in concluding its United 
States summary. 


Slight 
Increase 


Slight 
Decrease 


and farm 
re- 
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South Dakotans Study Farm Problems 


Believe that Intensive Selling of Small Jobs Will Result 
in a Good Volume of Yard Business During the Coming Year 


Sioux Fatis, S. D., March 9.—There was 
a pronounced spirit of optimism in the four- 


teenth annual convention of the South Dakota 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association which con- 
vened here March 5 and 6. Approximately 


three hundred and fifty lumbermen from over 
the State, including a few out-of-State visitors 
and speakers, attended the sessions. 

Those who addressed the assemblies stressed 
the more favorable aspects of the present busi- 
ness situation, and members of the association 
milling about the exhibit rooms and convers- 
ing informally were cheerful over the prospec- 
tive trend of business for coming months. 

South Dakota, because agriculture is its chief 
industry, passed through its land deflation pe- 
riod some years back and consequently has not 


been affected nearly so much by the recent 
financial difficulties as have some other sec- 
tions. 

Although it was generally admitted that 


“new business” was not quite up to the aver- 
age during the last twelve months, remodeling 
and other branches of the lumber business in 
South Dakota have been making it possible for 
yards to figure profits on the year’s operations. 

The lumbermen were advised to stimulate the 
remodeling business and the worthwhile side- 
lines in every conceivable way. They were told 
not to be afraid of an idea just because it origi- 
nated elsewhere. 


President Gives Good Advice 


G. A. Liebenstein, Milbank, retiring president 
of the association, in his address said, in part, 
as follows: 

The year 1930 is now history, and I think, 
if we want to be honest with ourselves, we 
will all that in looking back over the 
last year we can see where we could have, 
little more effort, made it just a little 
more profitable. While no doubt we have all 
had many disappointments, on the other hand 
I am sure we will also have to admit that we 
have had just as many agreeable surprises. 
While as a whole 1930 has not been a banner 
year in the lumber business, I do not believe 
that our buSiness has suffered any more than 
a good many other lines. While it is true 
there has not been much new construction, re- 
pairs and remodeling projects have been up to 
average 


A good dea 


admit 


by a 


of our business today 
on how good we are at convincing our cus- 
tomers that they ought to buy. The number 
who buy will depend upon the soundness of 
the reasons offered and the skill with which 
the selling story is told. The salesman who 
gives his prospect a ‘“‘new idea” not only gets 
the business; but as a rule, makes a fair profit 
on the order If, for example, you can con- 
vince your farmer customer that he can make 
more money in the raising of pork by install- 
ing a heated brooder house, and have the 
pigs farrowed in February, and by early far- 
rowing have them ready for market along in 


depends 


August and September when as a rule pork 
prices are high for the year, you have every 
advantage of selling him the equipment. This 


same rule applies to 
we handle. 
Consistent 


a good many of the items 


merchandising on the part of 
individual dealer, and the adoption and 
execution of a definitely established plan to 
increase business, to make business better in- 
dividually notwithstanding what national or 


each 


local economic conditions may at present in- 
dicate, will go a long ways toward improving 
present conditions in the retail lumber busi- 
ness. 
Analyze Record; Make New Plans 

Don’t wait for business to come to you; go 
after it Self-starting sales in the lumber 
yard today are few and far between. The 


reason, as I see it, is that there are so many 


other things to buy, but in comparison, really 
what other industry today can boast of the 
sales opportunities that the retail lumber 
business provides; not just lumber alone, but 
the so-called sidelines we handle? We do 
not carry a single item in our stocks that is 
not as easy to sell as most of the lines car- 
ried by our fellow merchants, if we go about 
it in the right kind of way. 

And as we look back over our 1930 accom- 
plishments, and close the record we have writ- 
ten, let us weigh thoughtfully the value of 
the personal and business contacts we have 
made. Let us analyze carefully those influ- 
ences which have both impelled or retarded 
our progress, and above all, let us have the 
courage to face squarely the mistakes, in or- 
der that they may become stepping stones to 
higher attainment. Let us go forward then, 
this year, with new courage, new faith, with 
hope and above all, with a determination to 
inscribe upon the pages of 1931 a record of 
progress such as we have never before writ- 
ten. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Ormie C. Lance, secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, speaking at 
the afternoon session of the opening day, said 
he did not have a great 
deal of faith in habit- 
tual business prognos- 
ticators. He mentioned 
the fact that Dr. Julius 
Klein in a recent speech 
had said, if all of the 
business forecasters 
were laid end to end 
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; it would be a 
good thing for  busi- 
ness. He then added 
that the destiny of 
each and every lumber 


dealer in South Da-- G. A. LIEBENSTEIN, 
kota or any other Milbank, S. D.; 
State was “pretty Retiring President 


largely in his 
hands.” 

Mr. Lance expressed the opinion that not a 
few lumber dealers as well as persons in other 
lines of trade were using the widespread finan- 
cial depression of the last year and a half as 
alibis for their own negligence. “The lumber 
dealer is in his community to render a serv- 
ice,’ Mr. Lance said. “The customer makes 
your business in the last analysis. Keep an 
eye on him. Seek him out. Bring him into 
your yard. Show him something that will make 
money for him.” 

Mr. Lance pointed out that during earlier 
days in the middle West the lumber business 
was devoted mostly to new construction. Now 
new .construction is on the decline and the 


own 





dealer must make of himself a better salesman 
in order to profit by the replacement business 
which comes harder. He made reference to 
the fact that the two largest mail order houses 
in the United States last year took an average 
of $12 from every farm in the country. Mr. 
Lance told the lumbermen that this represented 
approximately $122,000 for each small town com. 
munity with around 100 farms represented. He 
used this illustration to demonstrate to the deal- 
ers that it is a fallacy to believe that there js 
no money to be gone after. “There is money 
in your community,” he said, “but it is being 
hung onto. It takes more persistence to pry 
the dollars loose. But if you don’t, someone 
else will.” 


Tell of Pioneer Days 


The address of Dr. G. W. Nash, Yankton, 
S. D., president of Yankton College, was of 
particular interest to South Dakota lumbermen 
because it dealt with the days of the pioneer 
as did the address of Wesley C. McDowell, 
lumberman from Valley City, N. D. Dr. Nash 
touched on South Dakota’s own resources in 
lumber and coal. He quoted geologists who es- 
timate there are probably two billion tons of 
coal some day to be mined from the area which 
comprises South Dakota. He referred to the 
45,000,000 board feet of lumber which are 
yearly being cut in the Black Hills. 

Mr. McDowell, who has been in the lumber 
business in North Dakota for many years, told 
interestingly of the pioneer days in that State. 
He made the striking comparison that in those 
days a family “gathered its coal out where it 
picketed the cow.” And then in a later day, 
he recalled that the small town lumber dealer 
was in the habit of absorbing information from 
the visiting salesmen. Mr. McDowell regretted 
the fact that the old time salesman is not such 
a frequent visitor any more. “We used to sit 
around after working hours,” Mr. McDowell 
said. “People didn’t shuffle off on the road so 
fast in those days. We'd smoke and _ talk. 
Drink some—lemonade, perhaps. And after a 
while go out and have some oyster stew. And 
many a dealer used to get a lot of pep from 
those old time salesmen.” Mr. McDowell spoke 
at the afternoon session of the second day of 
the convention as did Rev. Marion Nelson 
Waldrip, of St. Louis, Mo., called “the Hill 
silly from Arkansaw.” 

Dr. Waldrip spoke to the lumbermen much 
as he would talk to his congregation, and after 
keeping his audience laughing for several min- 
utes settled down to the serious task of im- 
pressing on his hearers their responsibilities as 
community builders. Dr. Waldrip believes that 
progress is dependent upon good homes, schools 
and churches. He believes these constitute 4 
trinity as inseparable as the one of which his 
faith teaches. He declared it was the lumber- 
man’s mission to promote the building of homes, 
schools and churches. He likened the average 
modern home to a filling station, and added, 
“and they don’t all fill at the same time. 


Attractive Business Places Needed 


Wesley Keller, secretary of the Northwestern 
Coal Dealers’ Association, emphasized the need 
of attractive business places. He talked o 
ways to increase coal sales and in this connet- 
tion he stressed the importance of dealers 
knowing the needs of their customers. 

He recommended that dealers not only sell 
coal, but follow up these sales by making per 
sonal visits to the various plants where thet 
product is used and learning first hand the 
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degrees of satisfaction it is giving. 

The only other speaker on the two days’ 
rogram, besides J. Morrell Foster, president 
of the Sioux Falls chamber of commerce, who 
save the address of welcome, was C. F. Miller 


6 


of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation. Mr. Miller talked on “Merchandising 
in Rural Communities.” Among other things 
he said: 


In selling farm buildings it is well to bear 
in mind that agriculture is keenly competi- 
tive. We have considered competition as a 
characteristic of industry rather than farm- 
ing, chiefly for the reason that we have not 
familiarized ourselves with farm problems 
and farm procedure. On such a basis we must 
come to recognize that future markets for 
puilding materials must depend on the earn- 
ing capacity of the building erected. 

Buildings now in use have been constructed 
according to traditions and customs. Ele- 
yating the quality of farm products or more 
efficient production often increases the return 
to the farmer. A simple cooling tank may 
increase the price of milk as much as 6 cents 
a pound. Improvements in poultry housing 
frequently Show an increase of from 20 to 
40 eggs per hen per year. A change of equip- 


ment may Mean the difference between rais- 
ing a small litter of wormy runty pigs and 
qa full litter of thrifty, profitable pigs. So 


Rail Rates Topic 


Everett, WaAsH., March 7.—Inaugurating 
the series of informal monthly meetings of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association which 
are to be held in the various lumber producing 
districts of the Pacific Northwest, lumber man- 
ufacturers of this section gathered here last 
Wednesday. All loggers and lumber manu- 
facturers, whether or not they were members 
of the association, were invited to attend, and 
most concerns were represented. Lumbermen 
were present from Seattle, Tacoma, Olympia 
and other points. 

The presentation and discussion of two sub- 
jects occupied the entire day. 

President J. D. Tennant reported on the 
conference with the presidents and traffic chiefs 
of seven transcontinental railroads held in Chi- 
cago, Feb. 16-17, in which the lumbermen of 
the West Coast presented shipping and lumber 
iacts to demonstrate that more lumber would be 
sold to consumers in the central West if freight 
rates were lower. Mr. Tennant said the rail- 
road men were interested in the charts presented 
by the lumbermen tending to prove a mutuality 
ot interests between the railroads and the lum- 
bermen in fixing freight rates on lumber from 
this region that would provide a greater vol- 
ume of traffic to the railroads at a greater 
gross revenue. The traffic men will study the 
lumber rate structure and further conferences 
will be held. 

_C. H. Kreienbaum, of the Reed Mill Co., 
Shelton, Wash., told of the critical situation 
existing in the Atlantic coast lumber trade, 
which brought forth discussion of a proposed 
plan for district group selling organizations to 
provide more stable conditions in the Atlantic 
coast trade, and to insure to the lumber retail- 
ets of that section complete satisfaction in the 
stocking of lumber from this producing region. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of the 
association, in an informal talk, said “a freight 
rate that would move the greatest volume of 
lumber is one of the fundamental needs of the 
industry.” In 1930 the association staff started 
to gather data on which to base arguments for 
such a rate. The staff was aided in this work 
y the co-operation of lumbermen in Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Washington and California. 


Explanation of Data 


In explaining the charts which were used by 
the lumbermen in their meeting with the rail- 
road presidents and their traffic heads, Presi- 
ent Tennant said that much of the data on 
umber tonnage and revenue came from the 
railroad companies concerned. 

The charts disclosed that 1929 production of 
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there is an advantage to the dealer who rec- 
ognizes the farmer’s viewpoint and sells him 
completely planned buildings which represent 
a profitable investment. 


Committee Reports on Radio Advertising 

Two years ago the association inaugurated 
a program of radio advertising over KSOO, 
Sioux Falls broadcasting station. The plan was 
discontinued last July. On this, the radio com- 
mittee reported to the association as follows: 

Programs following much the same form as 
those offered during the first half of our 
broadcasting year were continued until the 
last of July when our contract expired. Once 
during each month, prize drawings were held; 
at regular intervals, various plan books were 
offered or special information regarding some 
particular phase of the building business was 
placed at the disposal of listeners. Replies 
received during the year numbered over 9,000 
and the number of replies received were in- 
creasing each month up to the closing of our 
program and during the last two months, on 
account of the increased power of the station, 
replies were received from much greater dis- 
tances, 7 

Your committee really believe that our ex- 
periment in radio advertising was a success. 
Knowing the vast number of replies received 
and from that, the great army of listeners 
that must have heard these programs, and 


41 


that in many cases direct results have been 
sults have been obtained, we believe that good 
for the lumber industry was accomplished 
through these programs and that every yard 
which co-operated received real return on its 
invesement. 


Election of Officers 


At the closing session, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Charles Casler, Huron, S. D. 

Vice president—Max |F. Nobis, Mitchell, S. D. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. C. Kehm, 
burg, S. D. (re-elected). 

Retiring President Liebenstein was named as 
a member of the board of directors, while 
T. B. Anderberg, Aberdeen, S. D., and Charles 
Entsminger, Chamberlain, S. D., were renamed 
as members of the board. 


Although the association has been convening 
in Sioux Falls each successive year for a num- 
ber of years, the board of directors this year 
decided to hold the 1932 convention in Water- 
town, S. D. 

Resolutions adopted at the closing session 
were confined to expressions of thanks and 
praise for those who had contributed to the 
success of the meeting. 


Harris- 


at First Coast Monthly Meeting 


lumber was only 79 percent of the 1909 pro- 
duction, while the total value of building con- 
tracts in 1929 were more than 300 percent of 
the 1909 figures. 

That the increase in use of substitutes for 
lumber causes a great tonnage loss to the 
railroads because most substitute materials 
are short-haul products, while lumber is a 
long-haul product. 

That the per capita consumption of lumber, 
which was 484 feet in 1909, had fallen off in 
1929 to 276 feet, much of the decline being 
due to the higher delivered prices made nec- 
essary by high freight rates. 

That pine from the North had moved to 
the center of population of the United States 
at freight rates not exceeding $3 a thousand 
feet, southern pine at rates around $5 a thou- 
sand, while lumber from the West Coast is 
required to pay a rate of about $16 a thou- 
sand. 

That lumber is paying more than its share 
of the freight bills of the nation. Records 
were built up to show that at the average 
price which prevailed in January and Septem- 
ber, 1930, in the Pacific Northwest, 110 lum- 
ber items, with a mill value of $17.60, with 
an average shipping weight of 2,500 pounds, 
when shipped on the 62% cents rate, the 
freight charges represented 89 percent of the 
f. o. b. mill value of the lumber; on a 72 cent 
rate the freight was 102 percent of the value 
of the lumber; on 85 cent rate it was 121 per- 
cent of the lumber value, and on a 90 cent 
rate it was 128 percent of the value of the 
lumber f. o. b. mill. Excepting only Utah 
coal, it was pointed out that no other com- 
mercial commodity pays so high a percentage 
of its value at the production point for freight 
charges. 

That lumber production on the West Coast 
is increasing, but that lumber tonnage hauled 
by the railroads is declining. That in 1915 
only 3% percent of the West Coast lumber 
moved by water to the Atlantic coast, but in 
1928 18 percent of the production was so han- 
dled. 


Result of Rail and Water Combination 


That, based on present rates, lumber from 
this Coast can be handled by water to At- 
lantic coast or Gulf of Mexico ports and back- 
hauled by rail to points located east of a line 
which, starting slightly west of Chicago runs 
south and west across the United States to 
El Paso, for the same freight charges as 
shipments moving by rail from the West Coast 
to points up to this line. 

That, following rate reductions to the South- 
west in 1923 and 1926, sales of West Coast 
lumber in that territory increased over 10,000 
percent; that while some of this increase was 
undoubtedly due to the development of the oil 
fields some of it was also due to the lowered 
freight charges. 


That lumber retailers prefer to have their 
lumber shipped all-rail. 

That lumber provides year-round tonnage, 
and does not require special cars for loading. 

That lower rates would increase sales and 
enable the mills to operate full time, resulting 
in more prosperity in the Northwest which 
would enable people to purchase more of the 
products of the East, which, moving to this 
consuming market by rail would yield much 
freight revenue to the railroads. 


Asks Manufacturers to Furnish Data 


Secretary Greeley asked for the practical help 
of the manufacturers in furnishing data on spe- 
cific cases which would help present the subject 
to the railroad officials. He told of a shipment 
of timbers from a West Coast mill to a buyer 
in Chicago that moved by water to the Atlantic 
coast and was back-hauled by rail for $1.18 a 
thousand less than the cost of transporting the 
timbers direct by rail from the mill to Chicago. 
. H. Kreienbaum, of the Reed Mill Co., 
Shelton, Wash., quoted figures showing the 
growth of the Atlantic coast lumber business, 
and told of the need for stabilizing prices in 
that market. He said “lumber is being sold 
in that market today at the lowest prices in 
history. Too much lumber has been shipped 
there that was unsold—at times 90,000,000 feet 
have been held in storage unsold.” He pointed 
out that the fluctuation in the price of West 
Coast lumber was the greatest deterrent to the 
dealer—that the dealer would prefer to pay 
more for some other lumber on which a stable 
price was maintained. Further, he said: “We 
must have direct contact in the consuming mar- 
ket: we must follow through and see that our 
lumber is properly bought and properly handled 
by the retailer. The responsibility is ours to 
see that the retailer respects our lumber and 
ourselves, and certainly the first step is in 
stabilization of prices.” 

The speaker favored district sales organiza- 
tions—formed and operated by the mills whose 
stock they sell—to sell Atlantic Coast lumber. 


Collective Sales Agency Suggested 


There was much discussion of the idea of a 
collective sales agency, and nearly everybody 
present spoke in favor of such a plan. The 
projected plan is to form such an agency on 
Puget Sound, another on Columbia River, and 
one on Grays Harbor besides the British Co- 
lumbia group. 

L. E. Force, general manager, Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., Seattle, told of the 
outlook for 1931 in the various export markets 
as reported by correspondents in those markets. 
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tah Dealers Quiz Manufacturers 


Seek Better Understanding of Their Relationship to Both Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers Through Frank Roundtable Discussions of Distribution 


Satt Lake City, Utau, March 7.—The 
sixth annual convention of the Utah Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which came to a conclu- 
sion here this evening after two busy days dur- 
ing which there were four business sessions, 
plus the usual social activities, was devoted 
entirely to the problems of merchandising. 
There were no “inspirational” talks and none 
that did not relate directly to the subject of 
selling lumber and other lines carried today 


by the lumber dealer. The attendance was 
good. 
President J. Francis Merrill, of Brigham 


City, opened the convention with a stirring ad- 
dress in which he drew attention to the enjoy- 
able and profitable times they were having to- 
gether as members of the association. He 
urged them to maintain their interest in the 
social features of the convention as well as the 
business side. “I believe in organizations of 
all kinds,” he said, “whether business, religious, 
social, luncheon, or for any other purpose, be- 
cause they advance us as human beings. We 
want leaders who can help us to apply the 
Golden Rule.” The speaker concluded by read- 
ing from the by-laws of the association, 
stressing the worth-while things the organiza- 
tion stands for. 

The first session was concluded by a brief 
address by R. M. Cross, head of the Cross 
Lumber Co., of Salt Lake City, who urged all 
present to do their bit to get the State legis- 
lature, now in session, to pass a bill, recently 
introduced, which would make possible consid- 


erable activity in the construction of State- 
owned buildings, which are believed to be 
needed. Mr. Cross pointed out that in view 


of the unemployment situation the present is 
the most opportune time to proceed with this 


ork. 
= FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The general topic of the program this year 
was stated to be “Relationship in Economical 
and Efficient Service to the Consumer” and each 
speaker had been provided with a list of ques- 
tions in advance as a means of having him 
bring out in his talk the policy of his concern 
on consumer distribution. 

The first speaker was Wallace F. Bennett, 
of the Bennett Glass & Paint Co., Salt Lake 
City, who has become well known in western 
and national paint manufacturing and distribut- 
ing circles as an effective speaker on the sub- 
ject of paint. Mr. Bennett discussed the 
main problems of distribution and explained 
why some of the retail outlets had proved nec- 
essary. He said of the total number of deal- 
ers distributing the products of his own firm, 
26 percent were building merchants and hard- 
ware men. He urged the dealers, for their 
own sakes, to be loyal to one paint manufac- 
turer rather than try to handle several lines. 
Exceptions to this, he said, could, of course, 
be those in which the manufacturer does not 
carry paint for every purpose the consumer 
calls for. He also advocated a “simple” paint 
line as the best to handle. Mr. Bennett gave 
one or two illustrations from his own observa- 
tions to prove that the lumber merchant can 
profit greatly by “going after” the paint busi- 
ness in the same way that he drums up his 
other business. 


Should Have Some Understanding 


Dr. William L. Ellerbeck, of the Nephi 
Plaster & Manufacturing Co., of Salt Lake City, 
spoke on “The Lumber Merchant as a Dis- 
tributer and Dealer in General Building Mate- 
rials.” This speaker touched-upon many topics 
of importance. He began by saying that for 


many years it has been the policy of his com- 
pany to market its products through concerns 
definitely interested in purchasing and selling 
various materials required in building construc- 
tion. On the subject of price stabilization he 
said the manufacturer should have some def- 
inite understanding concerning the resale price 
of his products, “at least the minimum margin 
for resale, and this both in respect to the usual 


20-day credit or when involving a definite cash 
discount within an agreed upon period.” 
There was some discussion following Dr. 


Ellerbeck’s talk. M. O. Ashton, of the Sugar 
House Lumber & Hardware Co., commented 
upon the rather low margin for the dealer on 
plaster and cement. Immediately a_ plaster 
manufacturer, not Dr. Ellerbeck, got up and 
said that the dealer is entitled to a reasonable 
profit and the manufacturers should see that 
he gets it somehow. 

W. P. Monson, of the Morrison-Merrill Co., 
of Salt Lake City, said a word or two on mar- 
gins of profit, followed immediately by Dr. 
Ellerbeck, who commented upon the laws 
against price agreements. “The trouble is, the 
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Government has said what we can’t do, and 
has not helped us in the matter of what we 
may do by making suggestions.” He felt, he 
said, that every article carried should stand 
on its own footing as to furnishing its share 
of profit to the dealer. 


Says Wholesaler Supplies Definite Need 


Earl V. Smith, of Earl V. Smith Lumber 
Co., Salt Lake City, discussed “Wholesale Lum- 
ber.” Mr. Smith defined the wholesale lum- 
berman and said that he evidently came into 
existence to supply a definite need or he could 
not have survived the keen competition. He 
dwelt upon the obligations of the lumber 
wholesaler to the dealer, pointing out that he 
did not merely effect a transfer of merchandise 
from the manufacturer to the dealer, but was 
an adjuster, too, to a very great extent. He 
declared that his company “has a definite policy 
in this territory.” His firm, he said, was thor- 
oughly sold on the question of “Maximum Dis- 
tribution Through the Retailer,” the slogan of 
the Utah association. 

John R. Doolin, the new executive secretary 
of the Utah Coal Producers’ Association, spoke 
on “Coal.” Mr. Doolin explained that he had 


been in his present office only since March 1 
and was not yet familiar with the details 
thereof, but he could discuss “Coal.” He de. 
voted the greater part of his talk to a discys- 
sion of the code of ethics adopted by the Utah 
coal men at a Federal Trade Commission hear- 
ing in Salt Lake City in December, 1929. 
Delegates were guests of the Salt Lake Sliver 
Club at a stag party on the roof garden of the 
Hotel Utah in the evening. A special musical 
and entertainment program followed the 


dinner. 
SATURDAY MORNING 


The first business of the Saturday morning 
session was to pass a resolution urging the 
State legislature to give favorable considera- 
tion to the bill referred to on Friday morning 
by R. M. Cross, of Salt Lake City. 

The first speaker of the session was Charles 
L. Wheeler, of the Salt Lake Hardware Co, 
who spoke on “Hardware.” Mr. Wheeler said 
that his own company, a big wholesale firm, 
has a well-defined policy, and “we conduct our 
business on an exclusively wholesale basis, hav- 
ing no interest in any retail store in any com- 
munity. When I say ‘wholesale exclusively, 
I mean exactly that.” This speaker told of 
the closing of its big retail store in Salt Lake 
City Nov. 30, 1922, pointing out that this was 
done at a great sacrifice, but company officials 
felt it to be the better way. He explained, 
however, that large industrial accounts are sold 
direct, but said “this policy is not of our own 
choosing but has been forced upon us through 
the fact that all distributers and many manu- 
facturers sell these accounts direct, and so long 
as this condition continues, we have no choice. 
However, we do sell such concerns only the 
class of merchandise actually used in_ their 
business.” Mr. Wheeler had many interesting 
things to discuss on the subject of selling, 
credit, loyalty and so on. 

E. F. Seagrave, of the Paraffine Paint Co., 
of California, spoke on “Roofing.” This speaker 
began by saying that the roofing industry be- 
lieves in ordinary and accepted factors of dis- 
tribution. He then told, very briefly, of the 
history of roofing. On the subject of “Does 
the policy of your own industry contemplate 
100 percent distribution through the retailer?” 
he said it does, but that in some territories be- 
cause of their aggressiveness large contractors 
have been able to buy direct; however, he did 
not think the manufacturer was always to blame 
in this. He seemed to think that the dealers 
might possibly take some of the responsibility. 


On the Cement Question 


“Cement” was discussed by Herbert A. Snow, 
of the Utah Portland Cement Co., who at the 
last minute substituted for Ralph E. Bristol, 
the well known Ogden cement man, who had 
been called out of the State on urgent business. 
Mr. Snow said there are three methods of 
distribution in his industry, at least as far as 
his own company is concerned. It sells direct 
in the case of large jobs where 5,000 barrels 
or more are used. Then, in the case of carlots, 
it will not infrequently quote a_ contractor 
when called upon, but charge him 15 cents 4 
barrel as a profit to the dealer in his territory, 
and the dealer gets this. He said that his com- 
pany preferred to do the business entirely 
through the dealer, but felt obligated to quote 
a price when it was demanded, but it always 
protected the dealer. ; 

Hyrum Wheelwright, of the Wheelwright 
Lumber Co., of Ogden, asked Mr. Snow 4 
question on the subject of the relationship of 
his company to the second class of customer 
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named, but in view of the round-table discus- 
sion scheduled for the afternoon it was de- 
cided that the answer should be postponed till 
then, Mr. Snow being invited to be present. 

A. C. Horner, western manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
talking on “Lumber,” told what the association 
is and what it stands for. He then read the 
resolution passed Novy. 6 last dealing with the 
question of trade ethics, and said that it gave 
a very fair picture of the views of organized 
lumber manufacturers. The speaker discussed 
the cost of doing business in the mountain 
States as he had observed it, and pointed out 
that if a given margin of profit is necessary 
for the successful conduct of a business each 
item should be made to pay its share, otherwise 
one has to make up for the shortcomings of 
another, which he deprecated. Mr. Horner told 
what the manufacturers are doing to help the 
dealers sell more lumber. He said he did not 
feel the dealers were using these aids to the 
extent that they might. 

The only speaker of the afternoon session 
was Adolph Pfund, who told of many things 
pertaining to the National Retail association 
movement and what it has already done for the 
retail lumbermen. 


Round-table Session 


Oscar A. Spear of the Smoot Lumber Co., 
of Provo, and former president of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, presided at 
the round-table discussion. He said the mem- 
bers had listened since Friday to a number of 
well-worth while discussions on different phases 
of their business. As far as he knew this con- 
vention differed from the average this year. 
The members wanted, he said, to lay a founda- 
tion for bringing about harmony in their in- 
dustry. 

George C. Chase, retailer, of Payson, led the 
“free-for-all” by asking Mr. Snow, a speaker 
who had discussed “Cement,” if a big con- 
tractor can buy cement cheaper than the retail 
dealer and if so, was there any way to »revent 
his underselling the retailer because of his ad- 
vantage? Mr. Snow was called upon for an 
answer, but—he was not there! However, an- 
other cement man, by retjuest, arose to his feet. 
“You are all familiar with the past,” he said. 
“T don't know much about the future.” He 
contended, however, that if big contractors do 
get the prices complained of it was not a rule 
of the industry. Mr. Chase said the question 
had not been answered. He then told how a 
party had informed him of his ability to buy 
from a contractor at lower prices than he, 
Chase, could, 

Chairman Spear told of a city government 
which sold cement direct to the consumer. “No 
doubt,” he said, “it had been bought for. its 
own use.” One delegate thought an effort 
should be made by a committee to see who 
among the manufacturers is doing these things 
so that they as dealers could act accordingly. 
Mr. Pfund reminded him of a United States 
Supreme Court decision which held that  col- 
lective action of this sort is illegal, even if 
conspiracy. has not been proven. 

One delegate wanted to know if he could 
get the percentage of cement distribution 
through dealers as shown by the figures of a 
certain company which was represented. The 
cement man said he could not give the figures 
otthand, but they could be. made available later. 
Then followed what almost amounted to a 
Iriendly debate between Mr. Horner and Mr. 
Pfund, one as the manufacturer, the other as 
the retailer in which both discussed the merits 
of co-operation with one another. 

Chairman Spear wondered if many of them 
realized what had been accomplished, what 
work had been put in, by the advisory council 
ot the State association. It had done every- 
thing it could within the bounds of reason, and 
law, paying its own expenses, too. Often, he 
said, the personal element enters into these 
matters. 

Mr. Spear asked “How best can we handle 
our business in the future.so as to avoid these 
difficulties ?” 
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One wholesale lumber man struck an “inter- 
esting” chord when he said: “In many cases 
where the wholesaler is the right sort of fellow 
and refuses to sell someone he shouldn't, he is 
discriminated against by that man for life, 
should he eventually become recognized by the 
wholesalers, and the one who was willing to 
sell him when he shouldn't gets the benefit.” 

Chairman Spear thought they all needed a 
new name. “We are now building merchants 
more than lumbermen,” he said. He referred 
to the efforts of the cement men, the paint men, 
the lumbermen etc. who keep after them to 
produce business. “We are driven all the time,” 
he said smilingly. “But we want to get at 
this matter of relationship between the dealer 
and the manufacturer.” He did not deny that 
the dealer had at times been too slow to make 
the most of his opportunities. President Mer- 
rill chided the membership as a whole for not 


bringing more of their problems before the 
advisory council. 
One wholesaler thought that something 


should be done, if possible, to stop the practice 
of wholesalers trying to force their line upon 
a dealer regardless of the fact that he can not 
carry the products of every manufacturer. He 
wondered if a bureau of information could not 
be worked out in this connection. 

A motion by Mr. Chase that a committee of 
the advisory council take up with the several 
industries some of the matters discussed during 
the convention was accepted. “Which industries 
do you mean?” someone asked, and Mr. Chase 
pointed to ail the industries which were listed 
on the program. 


Election of Officers 


The annual election was the next order of 
business. It resulted as follows: 

President—Hyrum B. Wheelwright, Wheel- 
wright Lumber Co., Ogden. 

First vice president—Arthur Jones, Tintic 
Lumber Co., Cedar City. 

Second vice president—Dale L. Smith, T. H. 
Smith & Co., Salt Lake City. 

Treasurer—O, D. Romney, Romney 
Co., Salt Lake City. 

Advisory Council—W. W. Anderson, Ander- 
son & Sons Lumber Co., Ogden and branches; 


Lumber 


Cc. Cc. Burton, McFarland Lumber Co., Salt 
Lake City; George C. Chase, Chase Lumber 
& Coal Co., Payson; Henry C. Gwilliam, 


Gwilliam Coal & Lumber, Ogden; A. G. Peter- 
son, Kolob Lumber Co., Springville; O. A. 
Spear, Smoot Lumber Co., Provo; J. S. Taylor, 
Merrill Salt Lake City. 

The annual dinner-dance was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce and was largely at- 
tended. It was one of the smartest affairs of 
the kind ever held by the association. Special 
entertainment was provided for the ladies dur- 
ing the convention, but on Saturday not a few 
of them were noticed in the business sessions, 
taking a keen interest in the proceedings. At- 
tendance prizes were awarded at each business 
session as usual, and there were also prizes at 
the dinner-dance. From comments among the 
delegates, this was regarded as one of the most 
successful conventions the association has staged 


so tar. 


. 
Co., 





Sales of Swedish Type Gang 
Saws 


SeattLe, Wasu., March 9.—Recent sales of 
Swedish type Record round log gang saws of 
the Mill Engineering & Supply Co., Seattle, 
have been to lumbermen cutting entirely differ- 
ent species of logs. The Buckley Hemlock 
Mills (Inc.), Buckley, Wash., cut only hem- 


lock on its Record. The Nicola Pine Mills, 
Merritt, B. C., cuts Engelmann spruce. The 
California Fruit Exchange, Graeagle, Calif., 


cuts California white pine. The Whiting Lum- 
ber Co., Butler, Tenn., cuts both hardwoods and 
southern hemlock. 

The Mill Engineering & Supply Co. has re- 
cently patented an improved outfeed carriage 
and unloading apparatus for Record gangs 
which is said to add much to the economical 
operation of them. 
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ORDERS 


Are Coming in 


NOW 


For the New 
BLUE BOOK. 


(55th Edition) 


In growing numbers lumber 
executives, sales managers and 
credit managers are placing orders 
for the April issue of the big Blue 
Book, the lumber industry’s own 
credit rating and collection serv- 
ice. 


Never before in the past 29 
years has there been such an ad- 
vance demand. 


There’s a reason—in fact, sev- 
eral of them. The Blue Book is 
the only credit agency that has 
credit - interchange bureaus for 
exchange of ledger experience for 
members of the national and 
regional associations of manufac- 
turers. No other agency has such 
reliable and authentic sources of 
information. The Blue Book be- 
longs to the live and progressive 
lumbermen of these great associa- 
tions of manufacturers: 


National Lumber Manufacturers Assoc. 
California Redwood Association 

Calif. White and Sugar Pine Mfrs’. Assoc. 
Hardwood Manufacturers Institute. 

North Carolina Pine Association 


Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Mfrs’. 
Assoc. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers Assoc. 
Southern Pine Association 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Assoc. 
Western Pine Manufacturers Assoc. 

All lumbermen in all branches 
of the trade are invited to take 
advantage of this up-to-date, 
prompt and accurate credit serv- 
ice. 


60 Days Free Trial 


You, too, will prefer the Blue 
Book. Try it in your own office 
for 60 days at our expense. A good 
buyer knows a bargain when he sees 








~, 


it. Mail the coupon today. 


National Lbr. Mfrs.’ Credit Corp., 
2017 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me FREE of charge the 
complete Blue Book service for 60 days 
trial. If it does not meet my needs I 


will return the book promptly. 


Company Name... 
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West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff. 


sociation, Davenport 
Annual, 


March 19-20—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Annual, 


March 20—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Penn- 


Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


sylvania, New York City. Annual. 
March 23—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association, New Orleans, 
Annual. 


March 23-25—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La, Annual. 
March 26 


-—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Olympic 


Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 
April 10—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H. 
April 14-16—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 


Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. Annual. 


April 15-16—National Association of Woooden Box 
Manufacturers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 15-16—National-American Wholesale Lumber 


Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City. 
N. J. Annual, 

May 12-14—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo An 
nual. 


May 14-15, 1931—Florida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


May 19-20—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 


sociation, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual. 
June %3-5—American Forestry Association, Grove 


Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. Annual. 





Small Mill Operators to Con- 


sider Organization 


New Orveans, La., March 9.—The small 
sawmill operators adjacent to Shreveport will 
meet at the Youree-Washington Hotel on March 
17 to discuss organization under the plan of the 
Southern Pine Association to bring the small 
mills together in the same collective effort that 
has been so productive for the large mills in 
past years. 

This will be the fourth group to be organ- 
ized. The others were Meridian, Montgomery 
and Tallahassee. 

Says a circular the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion is sending to various small mill operators : 

You have some 
Pine Association has done to lift your indus 
try and your product, and earn for you an 
enviable position in the world’s markets. You 
are acquainted with grade-marking and are 
aware of the fast growing demand for grade- 
marked lumber You know of our inspection, 
advertising, trade promotion, legislative, traffic, 
technical and economic functions and how 
greatly the industry has benefited from these. 
You must realize, too, how helpless your great 
industry would be now if it 


idea of what the Southern 


were not organ- 

ized. But the lines of defense are growinz 

thinner—and its future is largely up to you 
Ses 


Southern Pine Program Outlined 


New Or-eAns, March 9.—Plans are practi- 
cally completed for the annual meeting of the 
Southern Pine Association here on March 24 
and 25. The general sessions will be preceded, 
on March 23, by group meetings, at which 
some of the most immediate problems of the 
trade will be taken up in detail. 

The general meeting will be opened Tuesday, 
March 24, by the annual address of the presi- 
dent, C. C. Sheppard, of Clarks, La. Then will 
follow a report by H. C. Berckes, secretary- 
manager, of the year’s activities. There will 
also be talks on economic conditions and prob- 
lems touching the lumber industry, by speakers 
to be announced later. 

The afternoon of this first day will be de- 
voted to retail dealers. A. J. Hager, president 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, will act as chairman, and the program 
will be developed by the retailers themselves. 
This is an innovation, and one that has brought 
forth a good deal of enthusiastic comment from 
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the retail trade in general. A great many re- 
tailers have said they will be present, to ac- 
quaint the manufacturers with their views on 
subjects of present importance. 

For the morning session of Wednesday, 
March 25, will be prepared a program that will 
enable the manufacturers, especially the mem- 
bers of the Southern Pine Association, to 
answer the various questions raised by the re- 
tailers the day before. A prominent speaker at 
this session will be O. W. Rosenthal, vice presi- 
dent of the Associated General Contractors, of 
Chicago. 

“During these sessions,’ says H. C. Berckes, 
secretary-manager, “our plan for retail co-oper- 
ation will be discussed, and a plan will prob- 
ably be adopted, in accordance with the policy 
outlined by our subscribers and directors, for 
closer co-operation between dealers and manu- 
facturers.” 

At the afternoon session of this closing day 
the good accomplished by the association will 
be discussed. ‘The discussion will especially 


emphasize the advertising and trade extension 
work, the traffic and legislative problems etc., 
all of which are still pressing subjects. 

The small mill situation will receive special 
attention, not only in the general discussions, 
but also at the group meetings on March 23. 





The small mills are being rapidly organized 
into the collective effort of the Southern Pine 
\ssociation. 

At the group meetings the following topics 
will be taken up: Advertising and trade ex- 
tension, retail co-operation, quality merchandis- 
ing, small mills, transportation, finance, grad- 
ing. The board of directors will also hold its 
meeting on this day. A special effort will be 
made to have as many Southern Pine Associa- 
tion subscribers as possible attend these group 
meetings. 





Join in Fight on Receivership Evils 

New Yor, March 10.—G. E. DeNike, secre- 
tary the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
announces that many business organizations in 
New Jersey have joined in the association’s 
fight to correct receivership evils which have 
been a serious setback to the lumber industry 
and to construction in the State. 

The North Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
since the older organization took the initiative 
at its recent annual meeting, has started a busi- 
ness men’s movement to correct the evils. 

Committees will take up especially the plight 
of creditors who have been injured by the dis- 
sipation of assets in receivership proceedings. 
The lumbermen and their associates will seek 
legislative assistance in their campaign. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


March 18 
Ark, 


March 19-21—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 


Talks on Co-operation 


New York, March 10.—Benjamin W. Dowp. 
ing, president the Northeastern Retail Lumber. 
men’s Association, was the guest of honor of 
the Long Island Salesmen’s Association at jt 
recent meeting in the Freeport Elks Club. 

Mr. Downing took “Co-operation” as his topic 
and told the salesmen how the lumber industry 
may be improved with all of its various branches 
working in complete harmony. 

The two 10-minute speakers were William 
J. McCloy, who represents the Pacific Atlantic 
Lumber Co., and Anthony J. Pracny, represent. 
ing the United States Gypsum Co. 

The club’s next meeting will be held at the 
Freeport Elks Club on March 31. Temple H. 
Tweedy, of the Plunkett-Webster Lumber Co, 
and Jack O'Hara, of the Johns Manville Co, 
will be the 10-minute speakers. 





Had Prize Winning Exhibit at North. 
western Convention 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiNN., March 9.—The accom- 
panying illustration is that of the prize winning 


exhibit of the Oregon-Washington Plywood 
Co., of Portland, Ore., which was made 
at the recent  forty-first 
annual convention of | the 


Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association here. A feature 
of this exhibit was the beau- 
tifully grained plywood wit! 
which the booth was walled 
and ceiled. A sign at the 





Exhibit made by the Oregon 
Washington Plywood Co., oj 
Portland, Ore., at the recent 
annual convention in Minne. 
apolis of the Northwestern 

Lumbermen’s Association 





left of the booth read, “You 
will be surprised how easily 
and economically ‘a handy 
man’ can modernize an) 
room in a pleasant evening's 
work—applied directly over 
old walls.” The product oi 
the Oregon-Washington Ply 
wood Co. is known as “Plylock” lumber, 2 
registered name, and is used extensively in the 
manufacture of furniture and in all classes o 
construction. It is also being widely used as 
a concrete form material and in that connec 
tion is meeting with a rapidly increasing de 
mand. 





“Old Man Gloom Dead," He Says 


New York, March 10.—“Old Man Gloom & 
Dead,” is the interesting announcement 
Charles T. Pawson, of J. E. Pawson & (, 
Yonkers, president of the Building Material 
Men’s Association of Westchester County. In 
announcing plans for the association's annual 
banquet in the East Ball Room of the Hotel 
Commodore on March 21, Mr. Pawson further 
states : 

For over twenty months Old Man Gloom, the 
business joy killer, has been abroad in the 
land, laying low all forms of gaiety and good 


cheer. He has killed orders, restricted build 
ing, held up plans for homes, apartment 
houses, churches, schools, roads and all other 


kinds and descriptions of building enterprises 
We are glad to announce he has gone to thal 
bourne from whence—well, you know the res! 
We hope never to see his like among us again 

So we have prepared a glorious wake for 
his departed spirit. Mourners and friends will 
assemble at 6:30 p. m. on March 21 for the 
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Meet demand for better construction 
with new Andersen Master Frames 


Leakproo f features save 
labor time and 
repair costs 


Rw labor costand no repair bills—two 
of the reasons why builders are using the 
new leakproof Andersen Master Frame, 
and why dealers are cashing in on their 
window and door frame sales. 


Andersen’s patented new features, plus 
their new price range, give the dealer a 
big advantage. For instance, one feature 
that will help your sales is Andersen’s steep 
sill slope—60% more than an ordinary 
frame. That means perfect drainage. 


Remember, these frames now are made 
of genuine White Pine, and also of clear 
Pondosa Pine. The Pondosa Pine frame 
has the important joints primed with a 
special aluminum paint for the first time in 
frame history. 


You can build sales in 1931, with these 
new Andersen Frames. Write us for a free 
demonstration. Learn about the big new 
campaign to help our dealers. 


THE ANDERSEN FRAME CORPORATION 
Bayport, Minnesota 
Represented by 4,000 Leading Jobbers and Dealers 





MASTER 











Blind stop 
is chamfered 


3'per foot 
sill slope 


ORDINARY SILL SLOPE 


Actual photograph showing Andersen's steep sill 
slope and chamfered blind stop, which 
insures perfect drainage 














Model home at Amarillo, Texas. Architects: 
Berry and Hatch; Andersen Master Frames 
No. 604 from Amarillo Sash & Door Company 





Jor a leakproof installation 
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Ne how Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 





—the material that 
guarantees long serv- 
ice to builders and a 
steady, profitable busi- 
ness to dealers. It’s 
genuine Long Leaf— 
the strongest and most 
durable lumber. 





Wier Long Leaf 
Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas 
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INDUSTRIAL 
_ LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


CALCASIEU 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 














| “ The Supreme Structural Wood of the World” 











WATT [UMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
GANDY. LA 






Ofbce. 
RUSTON, LA 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our py grade dressed stock — 
Ask the Wholesaler” 


The » ee. Sullivan Lumber Co. 


____ CENTURY, FLORIDA 























preliminary dirge over his remains, and for one- 
half hour friend will, converse with friend on 
just what this old gentleman in the hooded 
shroud has done to the building material busi- 
iness in Westchester County. Then into the 
wake itself. 

James A. Floyd, of Yonkers, is chairman of 
the committee for the banquet, the members 
being Edward P. Hanyen, James H. Leddy, 
jr., and Howard Conklin. 


Empire State Salesmen in Annual 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 10.—The 
State Lumber Salesmen’s 
twenty-first annual meeting and banquet in 
the Onondaga Hotel, in this city, on March 5, 
with an attendance of about fifty members. An 
enjoyable and instructive feature was provided 
by two speakers at the banquet, W. W. Schup- 
ner, secretary of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, and Paul S. Collier, 
secretary of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, who discussed the distribu- 
tion of lumber from the standpoint of the whole- 
saler and the retailer, respectively. The toast- 
master was Newton B. Morrell. 

Directors of the association were elected 
follows: 

President—Newton B. 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire 
ester. 





Empire 
Association held its 


Morrell, Pennsylvania 
Insurance Co., Roch- 


First vice president—Frank E. 
dersen Frame Corporation, 


Gifford, An- 
Rochester. 
Second vice president—C. B. Griffin, 


Iroquois 
Door Co., Rochester. 


Secretary-treasurer—John C. Artz, 
Mutual Fire Insurance (Co., 
elected). 

Directors—H. R. Harmon, 
T. Scantlebury, Albany; 
cuse; William Pearce, 
Utica. 


Lumber 
tochester (re- 


Paul 
Syra- 
Harry G. Burt, 


Rochester ; 
Walter G. Slagle, 
Syracuse; 





Sentiwedien linden Meet 


CHATHAM, Ont., March 9.—A_ good at- 
tendance from all parts of the district was noted 
at a meeting of the Southwestern Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held here on 
March 5 in the William Pitt Hotel. Following 
a directors’ meeting, W. Griesinger, of Windsor, 
opened the meeting, reporting that the associa- 
tion had been increasing its membership and is 
planning a drive for additional members. 

A letter from a prominent western whole- 
saler was read by Secretary M. R. Bogart, pro- 
testing against the policy of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway in allotting all of its steamer 
space to one large Canadian export company. 
The Southwestern Ontarians passed a resolu- 
tion recommending that the Ontario Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association send a protest on this 
to the Canadian National Railway. 

J. L. Naylor, of Essex, reported for the clean 
yard contest committee, explaining that a few 
changes had been made in the schedule this 
year and recommending that every dealer enter 
the contest. 

A feature of the meeting was a table with 
a display of 37 different books of plans for 
all kinds of buildings and a number of good 
advertising suggestions which had been col- 
lected by Secretary Bogart. A discussion with 
reference to group advertising was held, and J. 
D. Branch, of Walkerville, told of the work 
being done by the Border Cities dealers, who 
had arranged for a display of eighteen well 
located billboards, six of which were illuminated. 
These boards reminded the public that building 
materials were cheaper than they had been in 
a great number of years. The dealers were 
confident that this campaign would prove to be 
a good investment. It was proposed to raise a 
publicity fund to advertise the business of all 
dealers in the district or even a larger one if 
all the Ontario dealers could be included. The 
chairman appointed a special committee to in- 
vestigate this proposal and report back at the 
next meeting. 

Most of the remainder of the meeting was 
devoted to a discussion of a selling plan pro- 
posed by the manufacturers of asphalt roofing. 
Other matters discussed were the workmen’s 
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compensation act and amendments to the me- 
chanic’s lien law. 

The next meeting of the association wil] be 
held May 7 at London. 





Retailers Hear Southera Pine Plans 


At a meeting held at the Congress Hotel jn 
Chicago on March 10, secretaries from varioys 
retail associations gathered to discuss the pro- 
gram that will be carried out at the retail ses- 
sion of the annual convention of the Southery 
Pine Association on March 24 at New Orleans, 
Present at the Tuesday meeting were the fol- 
lowing secretaries: I’. M. Torrence, Ohio; -i¢ 
Bryan, linois; W. E. Difford, Kentucky ; J. 
A. Minnich, Tennessee; Don S. Montgomery, 
Wisconsin; C. D. Root, Indiana; Roy Wal: 
born, Michigan; and Adolph Pfund, of the Na- 
tional. President A. J. Hager, of the National, 
also sat in by invitation of the secretaries, 
Representatives of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion present were: H. C. Berckes, secretary- 
manager; L. R. Putman, merchandising coun- 
sel; and J. I. Carter, manager of trade promo- 
tion. 

Because distribution stood out plainly as the 
basic subject for discussion at the New Orleans 
meeting and because his contacts during the 
last three months have been allied with discus- 
sions on distribution President Hager, of the 
National association, was asked by the secre- 
taries to preside at the coming session. The 
secretaries reported that enthusiasm is increas- 
ing at the prospect of the coming session with 
the manufacturers. 

Incidentally, the coming annual session of the 
Southern Pine Association has taken on a broad 
all-lumber aspect, announcement having been 
made before the retail secretaries by [ranklin 
H. Hofheins, Snark of the Universe, that a 
nation-wide meeting of Hoo-Hoo will be held 
at New Orleans on March 24, with a concatena- 
tion in the evening. Besides the Hoo-Hoo gath- 
ering there will be held on March 23 the annual 
session of the Louisiana Retail Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers’ Association. The regular 
business meeting of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion will be held on March 25. 

Because of the interest that has been en- 
gendered in these various meetings and because 
retailers will attend from every section of the 
country, the railroads are making special rates 
of fare and a half on the certificate plan. The 
tickets will be good for one week to permit those 
who wish to do so to visit any of the southern 
pine mills. Parties are being arranged to travel 
in special cars from Chicago, Cincinnati and 
other points, the start to be made in time to 
reach New Orleans on Monday so as to permit 
attendance at the Louisiana retailers’ meeting, 
if desired. 





Washington Forest Fire Annual 


SEATTLE, WasuH., March 7.—The annual 
meeting of the W ashington Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation was held last Tuesday. All officers and 
trustees were re-elected. Reforestation, fire 
protection and plans for the summer's season 
were discussed. Among the matters taken up 
was the extension of the lookout system. The 
tractor-plow combination fire fighting unit was 
also given consideration. Last season was fe- 
ported as very successful in that little green 
timber was lost. The re-elected officers and 
trustees are: 

President—J. L. Bridge. 

Vice president—C. B. Sanderson. 

Treasurer—C, A. Lyford. 

Chief Fire Warden—C. S. Cowan. 

Secretary—O. Bystrom. 

Honorary Trustee—E. G. 
Puget Mill Co. 

Trustees—J. L. Bridge, manager The Sound 
Timber Co.; C. B. Sanderson, general manager 
Milwaukee Land Co.; T. Jerome, secretary- 
treasurer Merrill & Ring Lumber Co.; Thomas 
Bordeaux, president Mason County Loggins 
Co.; C. A. Lyford, vice president James D. 
Lacey & Co.; R. W. Condon, resident agent 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co.; J. B. 
Woods, forester Long-Bell Lumber Co.; C. §. 
Chapman, forester Weyerhaeuser Timber C©o.; 
agent Puget Mill Co. 


Ames, manager 


yeorge W. Johnson, land 
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Lumber Yellow 


The prettiest color ? Well, let's see, 

What is the prettiest shade to me? 

Now, | suppose the sailor’s notion 

Is waves of green and blue in motion, 
And these here women folks of ours, 
They seem to sort of run to flow’rs, 

The bright, bright red ones, like the roses, 
The prettiest, a girl supposes. 


My favorite color? Not the blue 

Of rolling waves will ever do, 

Not pink carnation, purple gentian, 

Or things a girl would likely mention. 
What color is my greatest joy? 

l'yve worked with lumber, man and boy, 
And so it happens I’m a fellow 

Who sort of runs to lumber yellow. 


Yes, yellow lumber on a pile 

Beats all your other shades a mile. 

Not all the roses in the valley 

Look half as fine as that old alley. 
For lumber always looks to me 

The way that people ought to be. 

There may be colors without number, 
But none as bright and clean as lumber. 


Between Trains 


McCook, Nes.—From Omaha we journeyed 
on to McCook to address a public meeting at 
one of the theaters under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Secretary Holcomb 
and others figuring that we might as well come 
on that far. This is an agricultural community, 
but, strange to say, whenever we get into an 
agricultural community, we never find the 
amount of agricultural gloom that we do in 
Washington. In other words, there seems to be 
a great deal more weeping being done for the 
farmer than by the farmer. Perhaps a farmer 
doesn’t cry as easily as a senator from a farm 
State. Give a farmer a good rain and he knows 
he will get along, so the senator rains every 
time he makes a speech. This is Senator 
Norris’ town, if we remember rightly, and we 
were surprised to find times so good when they 
are so bad. 

This is also the home town of Mr. Barnett, 
the dean of line-yard men out here in the 
middle, or slightly more so, West. Mr. Barnett 
has ‘done more for this town than most towns 
have ever done for a lumberman. A beautiful 
new church is one evidence of his love for his 
community, and there are plenty of others, many 
of them invisible. Mr. Barnett came out to the 
meeting, and was the first man to grab our hand 
after the meeting was all out and over. The 
grand old man of the lumber industry in west- 
ern Nebraska, he is a great credit to his town, 
to himself, and to us lumbermen in general. 


Omanua, Nes.—The Nebraska Lumber Mer- 
chants’ Association is 41 years old; but, except 
when Secretary Harry Dole has his hat off, it 
doesn't look it. Even then it doesn’t act it. 
This year the association had one of the biggest 
attendances in years, and, as for exhibits, even 
it the Chicago World’s Fair doesn’t come 
through, the Nebraska meeting is something. 
Just about everything was on exhibition, even 
some lumber. Picking one’s way around the 
Rome Hotel was a good deal like picking’ one’s 
Way around a lumber yard, and a man was 
as likely to get slivers in his feet as he would 
poking around in a lumber alley. 

The association was regularly welcomed and 
given the key to the city, but not to any of the 
cellars. Ray Schlueter, of Kenesaw, responded, 
and not only accepted the key, but delivered 
himself of a few well chosen remarks on the 
business situation. Ray thought we were about 
(ue for a rise, as a mathematical proposition 
it no other. He believed the curve was about 


to turn upward. A curve is like a worm, and 
a business depression can go just about so far 
with it. 

President C. EK. Alter, of Alma, in whom we 
found no particular change in spite of his name, 
stressed the importance of the retail lumberman 
as a distributer of wood goods, and thought the 
association ought to do something about Rus- 
sian lumber that is the product of forced labor, 
’vidently the retailer would rather buy from an 
American, just as much as the American man- 
ufacturer would rather have him. 

Incidentally, one of the pleasant features of 
the convention was the registration desk. If 
the registration boards in the cities were like 
the capable young ladies who register the in- 
coming lumbermen at a Nebraska convention, 
it would certainly bring out the vote. 


We See b' the Papers 


Wish we could veto our bills, instead of just 
owe them. 

Congress will meet again in December. Bang 
goes our Merry Christmas. 

The farmer is longing for a big crop at a 
big price. But aren’t we all? 

The stock market scraped bottom in Decem- 
ber. Let us hope it scraped off a few barnacles. 

Less golf and more work is what we need, 
says Charlie Nash. He has never seen our 
golf. 

\ “model home” in Chicago was visited by 
8,000 people. That isn’t our idea of a model 
home. 

Twenty-five thousand people attended the 
funeral of Tom Foon Chow, “the asparagus 
king.” 

It is plainly evident to us that there are a 
lot of others who don’t like asparagus either. 

With all due respect to Tom Foon Chow, we 
consider asparagus tomfool chow in any form 
whatever. 

Chicago spent over two billion dollars in the 
retail stores in 1930. We should say Mrs. 
Chicago. 

The only trouble with many of our presi- 
dential possibilities is that many of them are 
impossibilities. 

We have just seen a drawing of a house 
made to resemble a barn in Normandy. You 
can get the same effect by buying a poor grade 
of coal. 

Washington women are collecting antiques. 
One thing that they ought to add to their col- 
lection is the Senate idea that there is a power 
trust or a lumber trust. 

A safe company has just received an order 
for $300,000 worth of safes. The fellow who 
has been buying stocks would like to know the 
name of some good safe company. 


The castles on the Rhine are going to be 
electric-lighted so they will be visible at night 
to tourists. The Rhine will soon be as beau- 
tiful and romantic as Broadway and Forty- 
second. 

Chicago had a 177.5 percent increase in build- 
ing in February over January, and a 45.8 per- 
cent increase over February, 1930. You have 
to say this for us—whatever we blow up we 
rebuild. 


Speaking of Hogs 

l‘armers are trying to produce a quick grow- 
ing hog. 

One way might be to let them make a little 
money. 

Or let them move to the city and start riding 
street Cars. 

Or provide them with automobiles to drive 
around in. 

Nothing makes a hog quicker than that. 
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For Dealers Who 
Want More Sales 


The quality and fine ap- 
pearance of Meadow River 
Hardwood Flooring and 
Hardwood Trim build sales 
for dealers who sell this 
stock. 


It’s produced from fa- 
soft-textured West 
Virginia timber —the 
“Cream of the Appala- 
chians.” 


mous 


It is well manu- 
factured, carefully han- 


dled and loaded. 


Go after more business 
with Meadow River Qual- 
ity. 


IN ONE CAR 


We can ship Red and 
White Oak, Maple, Birch 
and Beech Flooring; Chest- 
nut, Birch, Ash, Oak and 
Poplar finish and trim; 
Oak, Poplar, Basswood 
Chestnut and Birch mould- 
ings; Oak and Birch step- 
ping and risers, and Pop- 
lar bevel siding. 


The Meadow River 


Lumber Co. 


RAINELLE, W. VA. 
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Easy to Sell Because 
Every Home Needs 
Supercedar Closets 
and Every Woman 
Wants Them! 





Supercedar, Brown’s Su- 
percedar, comes to you in 
cartons, protected against 
damage and deterioration. 
Each box is marked with 
width and quantity. The 
quality is guaranteed—90%, 
or more, red_ heartwood, 
100% oil content. 


Any carpenter or handy man 
applies it right over the old 
plastered walls, ceiling, floor 
and inside of door. Costs little, 
saves much. Or, in new work, 
use Supercedar Closet Lining 
instead of lath and plaster. No 
wall paper, no paint or varnish. 
Then it costs virtually nothing. 


Every retailer can sell Su- 
percedar. Small _ investment. 
Easy sales. Good profit. Makes 
friends. Ask for miniature 
sample box with circular and 
quotations. 











Got MEMPHIS & © 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER | 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 


? 
A 
e No Pri ae 
pinagriees 8: Pew, -y pote 

t ¢ bare wood and works just 
u yy as well on bare wood as if 
primed. 
Is Just Whalthe Name Implies ALSO USE AND SELL— 


“Parker's” Calking Putty. “‘Parker’s’’ Steel Sash Putty. 
“*Parker’s’’ End Wood Sealer Keeps Out Moisture. 
Write for Prices and Information. 


IRA PARKER & SONS CO., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Ses SL 


White Pine 





IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALso | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
besemerccse Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Philadelphians Cheerful 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 9.—The members 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia 
who assembled Thursday for its forty-fifth an- 
nual in its rooms, were a bit more cheerful 
than at the last annual. Many retailers re- 
ported that they’ were stocking their yards now 
while prices were low, with faith that conditions 
will improve in the near fture. 

Retiring President Warren D. D. Smith was 
unable to attend because of illness, so the meet- 
ing was in charge of Vice President William 
A. March, who read the president’s annual re- 
port.. It revealed that there had been ten meet- 
ings of directors and ten regular meetings, three 
of which were held in the evenings at the Man- 
ufacturers Club, preceded by a dinner. 

Col. March, for the legislation committee, 
recommended ‘that the exchange approve the 
answers of other Philadelphia bodies to the 
questionnaire of the Shipping Board relating 
to training for merchant marine officers. The 
committee also went on record against the im- 
portation of Russian lumber. It approved Ref- 
erendum No. 57 of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States on national waterpower 
policies. The following officers were elected: 

President—Col. William A. March, I. F. 
March's Sons, Bridgeport, Pa. 

Vice president—Charles F. Kreamer, Kream- 
er Lumber Co. 

Treasurer—J. A. Finley, J. 
ber Co. 


A. Finley Lum- 


The secretary will be chosen at the next 


meeting of the board. The following directors 
were named for three years: George C. Adams, 
Duquesne Lumber Co.; Russell C. Keely, S. S 
Keely & Sons, Manayunk ; Balmer J. Rayner, 
Rayner & Parker. Three auditors were elected: 
Wm. C. MacBride, Jno. I. Coulbourn and Rob- 
ert L. Hilles. Edwin B. Malone was elected 
a trustee of the relief fund. 

The following ex-presidents of the exchange 
spoke briefly: Nathan B. Gaskill, Wilson H, 
Lear, Jno. I. Coulbourn, Robert .. Hilles, Ed- 
ward F. Magee, J. A. Finley and Thomas R, 
Marshall. 

A resolution expressing regret at the illness 
of President Smith was sent to him by mes- 
senger, together with flowers. 

The chapters comprising the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of Philadelphia are: Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Sash & Door Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and the Philadelphia Wooden Box 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

In the evening the annual banquet, attended 
by nearly one hundred and fifty guests, was held 
at the Manufacturers Club. The principal ad- 
dresses were made by Arthur E. Lane of New 
York, president National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association; James T. Eliason, of New 
Castle, Del., president Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association; Judge J. Ambler Williams, 
Rev. George H. Redden, of Bend, Ore., and 
Mayor Harry A. Mackey, of Philadelphia. 


Increases Promotion Fund 


CINCINNATI, Onto, March 11.—Potential 
sales opportunities for Appalachian hardwoods 
as predicted by David G. White, trade extension 
manager of the Appalachian Hardwood Club 
created marked enthusiasm among the members 
today at their fourth annual meeting held at the 
Netherlands-Plaza Hotel in an all-day session. 
This enthusiasm swung the meeting to such an 
extent that at the closing session it was decided 
to assess the membership 20 cents per 1000 
feet on the basis of the 1930 cut, starting April 
1 and continuing throughout the year. By this 
means it was estimated that a fund approxi- 
mating $40,000 for trade extension and adver- 
tising purposes would be created. 

The club also adopted a resolution which set 
forth that the members had placed themselves 
on record as favoring a demand from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the reduction 
of rates on lumber and forest products. In the 
discussion preliminary to the adoption of the 
resolution the statement was made by Wilson 
Compton, secretary and manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at 
Washington, D. C., that according to recent sta- 
tistical data the shippers of lumber last year 
paid out between $400,000,000 and $500,000,000 
for freight rates and the value of the lumber 
transported was somewhere between $800,000,- 
000 and $900,000,000. Several of the lumber- 
men present remarked that no industry could 
exist long if it was compelled to pay out more 
than 50 percent of the value of its product in 
freight rates. The general sentiment was that 
the lumber industry could make a forceful 
presentation to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

A high point in the morning session of the 
meeting was developed by Frank R. Gadd, 
secretary-treasurer of the club when he made 
the statement that since Jan. 1 hardwood sales 
had exceeded production by 7.2 percent, being 
44 percent on sales as contrasted with 36% per- 
cent on production and that shipments had ex- 
ceeded production by 4.5 percent. He said that 
owing to the excessive surpluses accumulated in 
the dull months of 1930 aggregating approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 board feet it had been im- 


possible to make any headway with prices which 
had remained barely steady. 

One of the most favorable signs Mr. Gadd 
said was the indication of the revival of resi- 
dential building which has been at a low ebb 
since 1928. Dealers were expecting a good run 
of sales when the spring building movement 
gets under way. 

Prospects of sales to the furniture industry 
also are bright, Mr. Gadd said. A recent sur- 
vey made of furniture factories showed that 
they have practically no lumber stocks on hand 
and very little furniture in their warehouses. 
Retail furniture dealers are carrying low inven- 
tories and as soon as they begin placing their 
orders the furniture factories will be forced to 
replenish their stocks. Already numbers of 
them have been making inquiries in anticipation 
of a big run of orders from retailers. Under 
normal conditions the furniture industry con- 
sumes fully 16 percent of the output of hard- 
wood lumber manufacturers. The automobile 
industry, he said, is also getting off to a good 
start, and although many auto factories are 
buying dimension yet others are putting out 
inquiries for rough lumber in oak, ash, maple, 
elm, magnolia and poplar. The normal hard- 
wood consumption of the auto industry is 2 
percent of the hardwood cut. A good run of 
orders is also expected from the radio industry 
which is making rapid strides. The normal 
radio consumption is 8 percent of the cut. 

Wilson Compton told of the hardwood pro- 
motion work of the N. L. M. A. He laid par- 
ticular stress on the work done with the casket 
manufacturers who have suggested that the 
National association do active trade extension 
work with the undertaker organizations to in- 
duce them to order more wooden coffins. He 
said that the casket manufacturers have ex- 
pressed a preference for wood and are eager to 
continue its use instead of steel and bronze. 
This was good news to the chestnut producers. 

In the afternoon session Trade Extension 
Manager White told of the increasing popu- 
larity of Appalachian hardwoods among archi- 
tects and other specifiers and illustrated his talk 
with views of 30 or 40 handsome buildings, 
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public and otherwise, which are using large 
quantities of hardwoods. 

At the close of the meeting Fred Bringardner, 
president of the Bringardner Lumber Co., of 
Lexington, Ky., was re-elected president of the 
club with J. W. Mayhew and F. R. Gadd, 
re-elected as vice president and secretary-treas- 
urer, respectively. 

All of the directors were re-elected with the 
exception of three, two of whom, F. P. Dabolt 
and C. C. Morse, resigned and James E. 
Walker's place on the board was vacated by his 
death. 
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N. W. Gennett, president of the Gennett 
Lumber Co., of Asheville, N. C., was elected 
to succeed Mr. Walker. E. M. Bonner, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Atlas Lumber Co., was 
chosen as successor to Mr. Dabolt and E. M. 
Vestal, president of the Vestal Lumber Co., of 
Knoxville, became the successor of Mr. Morse. 
Other members of the directorate who were 
re-elected were Merritt Wilson, R. J. Carroll, 
C. W. Boyd and J. W. Kitchen. 

The attendance at the meeting was 45, repre- 
senting an annual cut of fully 300,000,000 board 
feet in the southern Appalachian region. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


"President's Night" Observed 


New York, March 9.—‘President’s Night,” 
an annual event of the Nylta Club, was observed 
last Friday at the National Republican Club, 
with old-timers present to recall the history of 
the lumber business in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict for the last seventy years, or more. From 
the dean of New York lumbermen, John F. 
Steeves, now in his 80s, to the youngest Nyl- 
tarian, the meeting was declared a great success. 
More than 100 attended. 

Past presidents of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association present were Mr. Steeves, 
James Sherlock Davis, William C. Reid, Rus- 
sell J. Perrine, Everett L. Barnard, Frank 
Niles, and the incumbent, Conrad M. Pitcher. 
The only absentee ex-presidents were Richard 
S. White, who is recuperating from a cold, and 
Joseph I. Murphy, who is now on a vacation 
in Florida. 

Mr. Steeves gave an interesting account of 
his years in the lumber business dating back for 
more than half a century. During much of 
this time he was an officer of Church E. Gates 
& Co. Mr. Davis, another veteran of many 
years, is still active in the affairs of Cross, 
Austin & Ireland, in Brooklyn, and Mr. Perrine 
also is a Brooklynite, being connected with 
Johnson Bros. 

lrederick J. Bruce, vice president of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association and past 
president of the Nylta Club, and Temple H. 
Tweedy, another former Nylta president, also 
spoke. Barlow Shuit, the present Nylta ex- 
ecutive presided and introduced the speakers. 
Arthur E. Lane, president the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, was the 
guest of honor. 

The board of directors of the Nylta Club met 
last Thursday night at the Republican Club 
to discuss plans for the future. All former 
members of the board had been invited to attend 
so that the attendance was nearly forty. 

Preceding last Friday’s meeting a dinner was 
served and prior to that Prof. Jolly held a ses- 
sion of his public-speaking class. 


Club Honors New Indiana President 


Kokomo, INp., March 9.—Following out its 
annual custom of entertaining various lumber- 
men once a year, the Lumber Club of Kokomo 
held a get-together party last Thursday eve- 
ning, at which the guest of honor was Everett 
Cochran, of Flora, newly elected president of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana. Seventy-two other owners, managers 
and assistant managers sat down to a 6 o’clock 
steak dinner at the Frances Hotel. C. W. 
Hamer, president of the Hamer Lumber Co., 
ot Greentown, Ind., presided. He is the dean 
of lumbermen in this community, having been 
in the business continuously for 36 years. 

Following a couple of vaudeville acts from 
the local Colonial Theater, Mr. Cochran was 
introduced and he took occasion to tell what 
the officers of the association are doing to pre- 
vent the passing of legislation inimical to lum- 
ber and building materials merchants. He 
sketched briefly a number of the bills that had 
been brought up and told of some that had 
been killed. One of the most important matters 


he pointed out was the attempt to repeal the 
Indiana lien law, which is regarded as almost 
a model piece of legislation. 

By vote of those present, Willis B. Dye, of 
the Dye Lumber Corporation, was instructed 
to convey expressions of the Kokomo club on 
this law, not only to the senator from this dis- 
trict but to other senators who, it was thought, 
could be interested. 

Other speakers at the meeting were Guy Bal- 
lard, of Amboy, Ind., former State represen- 
tative, who spoke of sidelights on the present 
legislature; W. H. Fletcher, Indianapolis, of 
Wolf & Co., certified public accountants, who 
told of the workings of the Indiana dealers’ cost 
accounting system; Rolland Hildebrand, secre- 
tary of the Indiana Builders’ Supply Associa- 
tion, of South Bend; Morris E. Louth, of De- 
troit, representing the Homer E. McKee adver- 
tising agency at Kokomo, who discussed adver- 
tising for retail yards; Ernest Callaway, Otter- 
bine, a former president of the Indiana retailers’ 
association; Arthur Voorhees, secretary of the 
Logansport Lumber Club, and Bruce Peters, of 
Sharpsville, district chairman for the Indiana 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. 

State President Cochran declared that the 
promotion of these annual meetings by the Ko- 
komo Lumber Club had brought about so much 
good that he felt it would be a good idea to 
arrange to hold a one-day convention once a 
year, similar to those held by the Northern 
Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at South Bend. This idea 
was unanimously approved. 











Roofers Discuss Russian ‘Invasion” 


Co_tumsus, Ga., March 10.—The problems of 
high freight rates and low prices, occasioned 
by the inactivity in the building industry, due 
to the depression that has prevailed and compe- 
tition with fir shipments from the West Coast, 
and what was characterized as the “Russian 
invasion,” referring to cheap lumber from Rus- 
sia, came in for general discussion at the regu- 
lar meeting of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, 
of Georgia and Alabama, here today. 

The meeting was well attended by members 
of the organization, visiting wholesalers and 
railroad representatives and the consensus was 
that under existing conditions pine lumber can 
not be profitably produced in this section. Re- 
ports by the various manufacturers present 
were to the effect that very little is being pro- 
duced at this time except on orders and in some 
instances just as a matter of furnishing a live- 
lihood to employees. Stocks on hand at the 
various yards were reported low, as compared 
with normal times and still being decreased, 
with few exceptions. 

One of the principal speakers at the meeting 
was J. A. Kirby, of Nashville, Tenn., who 
emphasized his belief in a high tariff on Rus- 
sian lumber. Other speakers included W. J. 
Yost, C. H. Rawson, Hugh Thurston, Leon 
Clancey, Dixon Smith and J. H. Stedman. 

The meeting was nresided over by President 
H.: R. Garrett, of Faceville, Ga. At the con- 
clusion of the sessions members and _ visitors 
were entertained at luncheon at the hotel by 
the club. The next meeting of the club was 
scheduled to be held here on April 21. 
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For Fire 
Protection 


' You Need 


If Smith INDIAN Fire Pumps weren’t the 
handiest, most efficient means of extinguishing 
forest and brush fires they wouldn’t be used by the 
U. S. and State rangers. Strong, 6 gal. tank filled 
with clear water straps right on back enabling 
operator to move rapidily about. Pump throws 
50 ft. stream. Carrying rack also furnished. 


Agents Wanted ! 


D. B. SMITH & CO., 407 Main St., 
UTICA, NEW YORK. 






PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: 
FIRE PROTECT. ENG. COMPANY, 
369 Pine St., San Francisco, 







HEAVY 
BRASS 
PUMP 


5S GALLON 

TANK, CURVED 
IN SHAPE TO 
FIT CARRIER'S 

BACK SNUG. 
LARGE BRASS 
STRAINER ANDO 

COVER 


Patented construction. The 
finest, portable extinguish- 
er on the market. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER. 











WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 46 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


Department R 1 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY? 





Richard Shipping Corp. ©" 


Foreign Forwar- 
44 Beaver Street. NEW YORK = fo"e is" formar: 
Brokers. We 


Ocean Freight Brokers Dnk2'casss 
ten ito collection 

and Contractors of invoices. 
Special department handling export lumber shu ments 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pacfe GRAND PRIZE 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND OROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING Pati) RS tory capacity 3500 Axend Toole 

















—. 





in Advance 


You can 
item in your 


state pretty accurately every 
over-head expense but one 

your credit loss That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit 
exceed a certain previously agreed 
percentage of your gross sales, we 
the excess 

Thus your credit loss 
| months is determined in 
nothing can increase it. 
| The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


losses 
upon 
repay 


twelve 
and 


for 
advance 


220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 








Fix Your Credit Loss | 




















_. _ Wire Rope for 
| Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
\ work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 













Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 


enver 
San Francisco 
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A New Book 


~~  eer 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction, 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
es accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


these 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 


expert in your community. Bound in 
sem'-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%°x5%", vest pocket size. 

$3.00 Postpaid 
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Bright Spots in Hardwoods 


More High Grades Wanted 


CINCINNATI, OnIo, March 9.—Spot sales in 
hardwoods were off this week, but volume of 
inquiry is steadily on the increase. The inquiry 
was so specific as to evidence a greater desire 
to buy, and for the first time in months was 
for higher classes of stock, being mostly for 
FAS, with some for Nos. 1 and 2 common. 
Ash, oak, poplar and chestnut were wanted, 
and more of oak and poplar than other woods. 
Appalachian hardwoods were more in demand 
than southern. Inquiries from railroads were 
for small lots of ash and poplar FAS. The box 
factories wanted low grade poplar and some 
chestnut. Orders from the automobile factories 
practically all were for oak, ash, maple, elm 
and magnolia dimension stock. However, a good 
many inquiries mentioned prices that were un- 
satisfactory. Efforts are being made to adjust 
price variances. Prices offered for dimension 
are less out of line than those of other ma- 
terial, for stocks of this are light. In most 
cases the automotive trade is demanding rush 
delivery, so is willing to pay fair prices. Ex- 
port dealers report a distinct improvement in 
inquiry in the last few weeks. Most of it comes 
from United Kingdom ports, and prices offered 
are more in line with sellers’ views. 

Pine and cypress continue dull. A few items 
of pine are scarce and firm, but prices of others 
are irregular. Pacific coast woods are a little 
draggy, but prices show firmness. 


Better Sales in Some Lines 


Boston, Mass., March 10.—The cheapness 
of hardwood flooring ought to encourage 
prompt buying by retailers, but March trade is 
subnormal. Plain white oak flooring is very 
irregular; quotations: clear, $75@83.50; select, 
$53@56.50; No. 1, $33@36. Clear maple floor- 
ing is offered at $74@78, and clear birch floor- 
ing at $68(a72. Demand for other hardwood 
lumber is behind that of a year ago, but has 
shown some expansion since February. There 
has been a light increase in inquiry from the 
piano trade. More orders also are being placed 
by house trim manufacturers. Several large 
distributers note improvement in the demand 
from the automotive industry. Foreign inquiry 
is disappointing. Prices show little strength, 
but remain about steady. 

A Cambridge manufacturer of high grade spe- 
cialty boxes is paying $45@50 for No. 1 com- 
mon and better chestnut, and $55 for a corre- 
sponding grade of whitewood, and regards these 
prices as so attractive that consumption of his 
products is stimulated. 


Surpluses Being Cleaned Up 


Burrato, N. Y., March 10. The inquiry for 
hardwoods is somewhat better than it was a 
short time ago, and much of it is coming from 
the automobile industry, and some fair sales 
have been made lately. The furniture industry 
is not buying any large amount though occa- 
sional purchases of gum and chestnut are re- 
ported. Prices of hardwoods continue low. A 
good deal of stock, particularly low grades, is 
said to have been picked up lately, thus clearing 
up surpluses. 

The James Elgar woodworking plant at Hor- 
nell resumed business last week after a shut- 
down since the holidays. 

The Julin Combination Windows (Inc.) has 
been organized at Jamestown, N. Y., capital 
$75,000. Directors are John Rockman, Karl 
J. Julin, Myrtle Julin, Clarence E. Julin and 
Harvey M. Parker. It will manufacture 
wooden, steel and hollow metal window frames 
and also sash, screens and doors, on which it 
has several patents pending. 

Visitors last week included: S. F. Davis, of 


Cleveland, Ohio, eastern representative of W 
T. Carter & Bros., Houston, Tex.; Thomas 
I. Sells, a retired lumberman of New York 
City, and formerly of Detroit; H. O. Schofield 
Mullins Lumber Co., Mullins, S. C.; C R 
Plant, sales manager, Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch, Vancouver, B. C.; C. T. O'Connor, 
Kesterson Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore. 
C. Walter Betts, Betts Lumber Co., 
last week for a business trip to California. 
A. H. Weaver, president A. H. Weaver Lum- 
ber Corporation, was ill at his home last week 
with grip. 
Willis K. Jackson, president Jackson & Tin- 
dle, left last week for a motor trip to Texas, 
Ganson Depew, former president of the Buf- 
falo Lumber Exchange, underwent an opera- 
tion in Washington, D. C., a few days ago and 
is reported much improved. It is stated that 
another operation will be required this week. 


left 


Shipments Equal Production 


LAuREL, Miss., March 9.—The hardwood 
market is quiet. Demand and prices remain 
practically the same. Shipments continue to be 
about equal to production. The Pascagoula 
Hardwood Co. this week resumed activities 
after a shut down during the last month and 
a half. The resumption of these operations 
gives employment again to about five or six 
hundred men. 

John W. Bailey, general manager of the 
Kastman-Gardiner and the Pascagoula hardwood 
companies, and Philip A. Rogers, vice president 
and general manager of Eastman-Gardiner 
Lumber Co. left Monday afternoon for New 
Orleans to attend the annual meeting of the 
management committee of the Hardwood Ex- 
port Co., and the American Pitch Pine Co. 

W. H. Nelson of Chicago, chief inspector for 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
who has been in Laurel for the last few weeks, 
engaged in a number of tests to determine the 
advisability ot the proposed changes in_ the 
grading rules that were suggested at the last 
meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, completed these tests on Monday, 
March 9. From here he proceeded to the 
Appalachian territory to conduct other tests. 


Shifting in Species Demand 


LovisviLLe, Ky., March 9—While inquiries 
for hardwoods have been somewhat _ better, 
chiefly in low grades moving to box plants, pro- 
ducers of cheap furniture etc., it is claimed that 
sales of better grades to the building industries 
as well as the furniture trade remain quiet. 
There has been somewhat better placing of bust- 
ness, but it is scattered, and in small lots. Pro- 
duction is down, while shipments are increasing 
a trifle. The bad slump in gum demand _has 
been a source of constant worry, but the im 
proved demand for oak, especially sound 
wormy, has brought some cheer to the hard- 
wood industry. Oak has been one of the very 
best sellers, the comment being made that for 
the first time in years there is less oak than 
gum on sticks in the South. Flooring plants m 
the Memphis district have taken a fair amount 
of oak. There has also been more oak moving 
to the automotive plants, which apparently are 
not showing much interest in gum, elm, mag- 
nolia or soft maple, and not a great deal ™ 
hard maple. Automotive plants have been tak- 
ing inch stock and laminating it into the thick 
stock needed. Thick woods are in small demand 
and at reduced prices. The automotive business 
is largely centered in the Memphis body plants, 
such as Fisher and those supplying Ford re- 
quirements, others being far from busy, and 
not in the market to any extent. Radio trade 
has been better in spots, and just a few isolated 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 61 and 62 
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cases are reported where furniture factories are 
busy, and taking on much stock. Gum has been 
very draggy. Poplar is inactive. Walnut is in 
only fair movement, but prices are firm. One 
interesting report recently circulated is to the 
effect that Government architects in planning 
new Federal buildings are going to use more 
native hardwood. This trend has been notice- 
able in banking and financial structures. Ex- 
port business has been slow, because of the fact 
that many export buyers, figuring that markets 
were at the bottom, bought just after the first 
of the year, so haven’t been in the market for 
much of anything since the middle of February. 

It is charged that bankers by forcing millmen 
to reduce their loans, have been responsible for 
larger liquidation of stock in hand, and more 
offerings at impossibly low prices. There have 
heen some mills in receivership, or other finan- 
cial difficulties, and their stocks on sticks have 
been offered at all sorts of prices that would 
force sales. 

Louisville asking prices on inch stock are: 
Poplar, FAS, southern, $70; Appalachian, $80 ; 
saps and selects, southern, $45; Appalachian, 
$50@52; No. 1 southern, $32@35; Appalachian, 
$42: No. 2-A, southern, $25@27; Appalachian, 
$301032; No. 2-B, $20@21. Walnut, FAS, 
$29; selects, $145; No. 1, $70; No. 2, $35. Sap 
oum, FAS, $35@37; common, $25@27; quar- 
tered, FAS, $48@50; common, $32@34. Red 
sum, plain, FAS, $72@75; common, $43. 
Quartered red gum is a trifle stiffer than plain. 
Ash, FAS, $65@70; common, $40. Cotton- 
wood, FAS, $3437; common, $26; southern 
plain red oak, FAS, $55; common, $36; plain 
white, southern, FAS, $75@80:; common, $40; 
\ppalachian plain red oak, FAS, $65; common, 
$42; Appalachian plain white oak, FAS, $80; 
common, $45; Appalachian quartered white, 
FAS, $125; common, $65@70; southern quar- 
tered white oak, FAS, $110; common, $62@65: 
southern quartered red oak, FAS, $85; common, 
$52.50; sound wormy oak, $35. 


Shipping Instructions Withheld 


Warren, Ark., March 9.—Hardwood mills 
have enjoyed a larger volume of orders in the 
last two weeks, and both shipments and new 
hookings are well ahead of production. Prices 
have not improved. 


Some mills have been rather eager for oak 
flooring orders, and have granted concessions 
on surplus stock, but other mills are holding 
their prices. Some items of red oak are scarce, 
and are oversold at several mills. The large 
flooring plants have been taking a limited 
amount of rough oak stock where prices have 
been right. Several good sized orders have 
been placed with mills producing only rough 
stock. One order for 500,000 feet of 4/4 red 
oak, 3-.\ grade and better, was placed for imme- 
diate shipment. 

A fair demand is coming from the furniture 

manufacturers, and also from automobile body 
builders. Orders are being placed for quick 
shipment and also for deferred shipments, al- 
though there is a tendency to withhold shipping 
instructions pending the outcome of spring 
trade. 
Some mills are still actively in the market 
tor good No. 1 and better black gum logs. 
While farmers are cutting creek bottoms and 
lence corners, the demand is still in excess of 
the available supply. The mills had been rather 
severe in grading black gum legs, so some peo- 
ple had been discouraged from cutting timber, 
though a price of $12 is rather attractive con- 
sidering general conditions. 

Some mills report having trouble with timber 
thieves. It seems that hard times and good 
prices for certain classes of timber have re- 
sulted in the large concerns losing more tres- 
pass timber, both hardwood and pine, than for 
Many years. 

Among lumbermen who visited the mills 
around here recently were W. D. Alling, Gurn- 
sey Westbrook Lumber Co., Hartford, Conn.: 
O. F. Morris, Mell & Son Lumber Co., Floral 
Park, Long Island, N. Y.; H. S. Brower, Nas- 
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sau. Lumber Co., Hicksville, Long Island, N. 
Y., and C. W. Scott, a lumberman of Detroit, 
who was accompanied by Mrs. Scott. 


Flooring and Auto Plants Buy More 


Mempuis, TENN., March 10.—A fairly good 
demand for southern hardwoods continues, with 
sales exceeding both production and shipments. 
Continued demand is coming from several 
groups of consumers. 

There has been a revival in buying of rough 
stock on the part of hardwood flooring fac- 
tories, which have been out of the market for 
several months. It is expected that this demand 
will continue, due to the re-opening of a large 
number of flooring factories, many of which 
are now operating full time. 

There is also a noted improvement in demand 
from automobile manufacturers. Many auto- 
mobile manufacturers are buying ahead, expect- 
ing continued demand for automobiles. Fac- 
tories are running full force in many instances. 

A fair demand continues from furniture manu- 
facturers. While this is not quite as heavy as it 
was in previous months, it is holding up well. 

The demand from the box and crate manufac- 
turers, and makers of interior trim and sash 
and doors, is not quite as active as in previous 
weeks. 

There has also been a slight falling off in 
demand from overseas. However, shipments to 
foreign customers are holding up well. 

Production of hardwoods continues low, and 
the majority of manufacturers are waiting for 
some improvement in prices. Rains in certain 
sections have kept loggers from the forests and 
will curtail production for the next thirty days. 

J. H. Townshend, executive vice president of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, is in 
Washington, D. C., in conference with Victor 
Scanlon, who will be chairman of the research 
committee of the institute to be appointed by 
the new president, George Henderson. En 
route home, Mr. Townshend will stop in Cin- 
cinnati to attend the meeting of the Appalachian 
Hardwood Club. 





. 

Urged to Bar Russian Goods 

WasHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—In a letter 
to President Hoover, the American Wage 
Earners Protective Conference, through Mat- 
thew Woll, its president, characterizes the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government as an “irresponsible 
adventurer among the nations of the world” 
that has declared “economic war” against our 
people. Mr. Hoover is urged to use his plenary 
powers under the Tariff Act to bar all Rus- 
sian goods from the American market because 
of the existence of this “national emergency.” 

The letter of Mr. Woll, who also is vice 
president of the American Federation of Labor, 
follows on the heels of the failure of the 
finance committee of the Senate to report out 
the Kendall bill amending Section 307 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, which would have strength- 
ened the provisions under which the Treasury 
Departmemt recently barred importations of 
Russian lumber and pulpwood. Like the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, the Wage Earn- 
ers Conference, comprising sixteen international 
unions, has staunchly supported the demand by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion that resulted in the recent Treasury de- 
cision and has participated in the fight which 
obtained a favorable report from the House 
ways and means committee and favorable action 
by the House on the Kendall bill. The Senate 
committee excused its failure to act on the 
ground that it desired more time for considera- 
tion and final adjournment came with the bill 
still tied up in the committee. 

Mr. Woll addressed his letter to the Presi- 
dent before final adjournment of the last session 
on March 4, pointing out the difficulties in the 
way of obtaining adequate legislative relief in 
the short time remaining, and strongly urging 
executive action. He characterizes the traffic 
of American importers with Russia as “shame- 
less dealings” that are “contributing to the 
upbuilding of a Frankenstein.” 
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Here’s just one reason why 
buyers prefer Frost Pine 
Mouldings. Isn’t this beau- 
tiful stock? Look at the ex- 
pert milling of the different 
patterns, the cleanliness of 
each piece, the beautiful 
figure and the evidence of 
quality. 


Frost Packaged Trim and 
Mouldings are big sellers. 
They’re economical to 
handle because there is no 
wasted or spoiled lumber. 
You can order Packaged 
Trim and Mouldings in 
mixed cars with other Frost 
Products — Pine or Hard- 
woods. 


FROST LUMBER 
INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


General Sales Office 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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We Are Interested 
in Getting 
Your Order 


On articles it rarely pays many yards 
to stock and for which there is a per- 
sistent consumer demand fo wit: 


Long and wide Fir joist and 
timber. 
Clear Fir turning squares—finish 


and PLYWOOD. 


California Redwood finish as 
wide as 30”; also squares and 
rustic. 


Knotty Pine. 


Hardwood flooring in Oak and 
Maple. 


Red Cedar Lining. 
WE ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 


Senele 


LUMBER “ 
St. Louis, 























NOTES FROM. 




















SOUTHERN 
Yellow Pine 


BUY GRADE MARKED 
AND TRADE MARKED 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


KAUL 
LUSeSe 


We season lumber 

to the moisture 

content you re- 
quire, 








Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








~ @ 


GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 
Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
a 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Forestry Program for Virgin Islands 


William R. Barbour, formerly in_ tropical 
forestry work in Haiti and other Caribbean 
countries, has reported for work in St. Thomas 
and begun a survey of forest conditions on the 
Virgin Islands for the U. S. Forest Service. 
Mr. Barbour has been detailed to organize a 
forestry program for these islands. 

Mr. Barbour already has recommended im- 
mediate arrangements for propagating trees to 
reforest ‘some of the watersheds near the largest 
towns, and further development of the bay-oil 
industry of St. John. Much of this island, which 
has a dwindling population of about 700, is in 
forest and capable of development. Bay trees, 
which supply the oil for bay rum and support 
the most progressive industry of the islands, 
thrive on St. John and Mr. Barbour recom- 
mends planting more of these trees. 








Census Data on Family Life 


A thousand clerks in the bureau of the census 
are now busily engaged in classifying and 
analyzing data gathered in the census last year 
which will present a composite picture of 
American family life. Discussing this phase of 
the work, William M. Steuart, director of the 
census, said: 

The results will show whether the 
can family owns its own home, or whether 
it lives in a rented house. It will show fami- 
lies grouped as to value of holdings—for in- 
stance, the number having homes worth $10,- 
000 or more and the number living in homes 
worth less than $5,000. Families will be clas- 
sified, also, according to the rents they are 
able to pay. 

The data will reveal how many families can 
limit their circle to their own members, and 
how many have to keep lodgers. It will show 
unemployment as related to family groups. 

The number of families having radios and 
whether they own them or rent them will be 
another phase of the study. And, of course, 
we will continue our decennial analysis of the 
number of persons per family. 


Ameri- 





National Chamber s ; Policy Action 


President Butterworth of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has notified 
member organizations that March 19 is the last 
day for the submission of proposals looking to 
policy action by the national chamber at its 
annual meeting. The time limit is fixed by the 
by-laws in order that all member organizations 
may have information in advance of the an- 
nual meeting on all subjects proposed for con- 
sideration. 

Special attention will be given by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the board of directors, at 
a meeting to be held here on March 21, to 
resolutions which have been submitted. 





Currants eel Blister Rust 


The Department of Agriculture is suggesting 
that farmers, nurserymen and the public in 
general discontinue growing cultivated black 
currants. It is pointed out that these currants 
have a relatively small value, while at the same 
time they spread the white pine blister rust, 
a disease which threatens to destroy the remain- 
ing white pine forests. 

In its fight to control the blister rust the 
department recognizes other varieties of cur- 
rants and gooseberries as potential carriers of 
the disease, but the cultivated black currant, 
sometimes known as the English black currant, 
is by far the most susceptible to the rust. 

Compared to cultivated black currants, other 
species of currants and gooseberries are rela- 
tively resistant to blister rust. However, in 
the course of a season the disease may spread 
from the original black-currant center to any 
type of currant or gooseberry. 


Farmers Bulletin 1398-F—“Currants and 
Gooseberries: Their Culture and Relation to 
White Pine Blister Rust”’—is now available 
to all interested parties and embraces much 
valuable information. 


New Standards Yearbook 


The bureau of standards, Deparment of Com- 
merce announces the publication of the ney 
Standards Yearbook for 1931, the latest volume 
of a series which was started in 1927. This 
publication should be of interest to everyone 
concerned with the progress of standardization 
in the United States and abroad during the last 
year. It combines in convenient form in one 
volume a great deal of original material as 
well as data, which, while published elsewhere, 
are scattered through many periodicals, reports 
etc., and are, therefore, not readily available. 

The 1931 Yearbook contains nine sections 
dealing with: Standardization in transport; 
international standardizing agencies, national 
standardizing agencies; Federal standardizing 
agencies; the National Bureau of Standards; 
municipal, county and State agencies; general 
standardizing agencies; activities of commercial, 
scientific and technical agencies, and a bibliogra- 
phy of standardization. 

It appears as Bureau of Standards Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 119, and may be ob- 
tained at #1 a ial 





Americans Greatest Machinery 
Users 


Machinery has come to play such an impor- 
tant role in the industrial life of the world that 
the degree of activity in the machinery industry 
provides a reasonably accurate barometer of 
business in general, according to W. H. Rastall, 
chief of the industrial machinery division, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

In his annual survey of the industrial ma- 
chinery situation, just issued, Mr. Rastall states 
that annual world consumption of machinery 
now reaches the huge figure of $5,500,000,000, 
of which the United States accounts for 
2,500,000,000, which means that for every 
man, woman and child in this country there 
is each year installed $23 worth of machinery. 
The per capita machinery consumption of Great 
Britain is $10 and that of Germany $9. In 
India it is 17 cents per capita and in China 5 
cents. 

Approximately $1,000,000,000 worth of ma- 
chinery each year enters international trade. 
Of this total the United States furnishes ap- 
proximately 35 percent. A half million men are 
employed in the machinery industry in_ the 
United States, about the same number each in 
Great Britain and Germany and a quarter of 
a million in Japan. The half million workers 
in the machinery industry of the United States 
produce about 57 percent of the total world 
output each year. 





Production Costs of Creosote Oil 


The ‘Tariff Commission announces an it- 
vestigation under Section 332 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 for the purpose of ascertaining the 
differences in cost of production during 1928, 
1929 and 1930 between creosote oil produced in 
the principal competing country and domestic 
creosote oil. This information, according to a 
Senate resolution, is to be reported to that 
body as soon as practicable. Creosote oil is 
now on the free list. Should the investigation 
disclose that the domestic cost of production 
exceeds the foreign cost, the commission will 
include in its report to the Senate a statement 
showing the rate or rates of duty necessary to 
equlaize the cost difference based on the Ameri- 
can selling price as defined in Section 402 (g) 


of the Tariff Act. 
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How to Cut Delivery Costs 


To the 
a booklet that should be read by every lumber 
and building supply dealer in the country, who 
wants to provide his customers better delivery 
service at lower cost to himself. It is a veri- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Monday came 


table correspondence school, clearly and con- 
cisely written to cover each phase of motor 
truck operation in this field exclusively, giv- 
ing specific information on each factor that en- 
ters into the subject. It is not in the form 
of an advertisement, although it is published 
and distributed free by the General Motors 
Truck Co., of Pontiac, Mich., for that com- 
pany’s name does not appear anywhere on any 
of the twenty-four pages—just on the front and 
pack covers, where the reader is told that this 
is not a preachment but a report of actual con- 
ditions. It is not theory, but fact. 

The booklet, entitled “New Profits in Deliv- 
ering Building Materials,’’ mentions first the 
importance of studying expense and ways of 
effecting reductions in this item, for the report 
brought two especially significant facts: 
“Prompt, reliable delivery of materials to the 
job is a vitally important item in winning and 
holding the good will of both the contractor 
and consumer customer”; and “The largest 
single item of expense in the majority of build- 
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purchases. First is put, it will be noticed, the 
item of how the truck’s time is used, and the 
importance of this may be judged by the fact 
that “a typical 3-ton truck’”’ which is operated 
300 working days, each 8% hours long, has 
“fixed costs” of $1.36 per hour. ‘This, in turn, 
means that the truck is costing a trifle over 
2% cents each minute of the working day, 
whether it is being used or not, and for each 
such minute that the truck is idle, 2% cents 
must be added on to that truck’s share of the 
expense of every job in which it is involved. 
“The most profitable truck,’ one reads, “is the 
one that is moving a profitable load a maximum 
number of hours of each working day.” 


It is discovered that the most important time 
losses occur at four places—in the yard, at the 
dispatch office, at the point of delivery, and in 
the repair shop. The book shows how arrange- 
ment of items in the yard will reduce many 
time losses there, and illustrates samples of 
record forms to expedite dispatching of orders. 
Definite, workable pointers on how to secure 
better co-operation of the contractors and so 
save time at point of delivery are given. For 
truck maintenance, to eliminate unnecessary re- 
pairs, the book recommends and describes a 
driver training and bonus plan, a system of 
daily and monthly records for each truck, and 
a “guide to maintenance practice’ which places 
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This daring tractor pilot, an Indian on the Warm Springs reservation in Oregon, wanted to get 

a tree out of the way for a logging road, so with a short choker he hitched his “Caterpillar” 

to the tree and pulled it over. When the tree started to fall he drove out of the way. That’s his 
usual method 





ing material supply yards is the item of truck 
operation or delivery service. In the average 
yard, truck expense constitutes 30 to 50 percent 
of the total cost of doing business.” 

It is not being satisfied with inadequate 
service that lowers truck cost, one reads here, 
but rather it is better management that brings 
this about. Supporting this is an actual ex- 
ample of two 3-ton trucks—one made three 
times as many trips as the other, delivering 
three times as much material; of course, it cost 
more to operate the first truck (one-fifth more) 
but when the actual cost of delivery was com- 
puted the owner discovered that truck “A” de- 
livery cost $.67 per ton while delivery cost with 
truck “B” was $1.68 per ton, a saving of more 
than a dollar a ton although more money was 
Spent on this truck. One is led to the conclu- 
sion, as the booklet puts it, that “Lower costs 
and better service go hand in hand when trucks 
are managed soundly.” 

The reader of this “text-book” 
management, to cut costs, 
l. Better use of time; 2. 
deliveries ; 


is shown how 
must bring about: 
better planning of 
3. more thorough planning of truck 


the proper responsibility on the office, the 
driver, and the shop; the cost of overloading 
also is shown in easily understandable terms. 
The book concludes with chapters on “Or- 
ganizing Work Profitably” (including the plan- 
ning of work for idle trucks and information 
on what a practical cost record system should 
show), and “Creating Profits by Sound Buy- 
ing.”” This latter has a chart showing what 
points to consider in deciding on the type of 
truck, and information showing how one can 
judge whether or not a certain piece of equip- 
ment would be a sound investment. 
Everything considered, it is a most useful 
book and should be on every dealer’s book- 
shelves (part of the time in his hands) for ref- 
erence. A copy will be sent to AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN readers who address Department 277, 
General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich. 





PERIODIC INSPECTION of drivers and motor 
trucks is held by numerous companies, which 
are able to maintain a record for speedy, reli- 
able, efficient service. 
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THE 
PIONEER! 
Since 1916—for the 


past 15 years our ener- 
gies have been devoted 
to perfection of shingle 
stains. 


Our present stains are 
the best yet developed 
for beautification and 
preservation of cedar 


shingles. 
oO 


Get Shingles 
“Stained by Starks” 
—and you’ve got 
the best! 
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| VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 








FIGURE 
Any House 


in 5 Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 
any price,in 5 minutes. Simple to use, 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 
able, but it’s true. 


We ~ill send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 





action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Mail This Coupon 


American Lumberman 
43 South Dearborn St. | 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Send “Automatic Building Costs." After 10 days I | 
will either return the book by parcel post insured or 
remit $15 in full payment. | 





. Subject to approval of the management. ~ 
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Thirty Years 
Serving Woodworkers 
has taught us how 


to Serve Woodworkers 














NATIONAL KILNS 


dry quicker and 
better 


The National Dry Kiln 
Company 
437 West Georgia Street 


Indianapolis Indiana 


Eastern Representative: 
C. A. FIELDS, Eagle Mills, Troy, N. Y. 























A New Book by the 
“Lumberman Poet”’ 


~The Heart 
~ Content 


BY 


Douglas Malloch 











Here are 125 happy, hopeful 
and helpful poems which will, 
indeed, “make living a joy.” 


You will want to pass extra 
copies along to your friends — 
and the price makes it possible. 


| a0 especially you want it your- 
| self. 





$1.25 Postpaid 


Address 


The American Lumberman 
PUBLISHER 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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News Notes from Am 


Tacoma, Wash. 


March 7.—The success of the lumber exhibit 
at the recent convention of the Western Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association here has 


brought to the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club a 
number of requests for installing a similar 
display at coming gatherings in the vicinity 
of Tacoma. At yesterday’s meeting of the 


club, President Phil Garland read some of 
these requests and announced a permanent ex- 
hibit committee, headed by Roy Sharp, with 
A. H. Landram and Alfred Hart as his as- 
sistants. 

A letter from M. G. Tennant, mayor of Ta- 


coma, notifying the club of a mass meeting 
March 6 of city and county officials and prom- 


inent business men to discuss the employ- 
ment situation, was read, and the club was 
asked to send representatives. President Gar- 
land named Vice President Corydon Wagner 
as the club’s representative. The remainder 
of the meeting was devoted to a discussion 
of proposed relief measures. It is estimated 
that 700 men in Tacoma are out of work and 
receiving relief. 

Cargo shipments of lumber from Tacoma 
this week were back to normal figures, ves- 
sels calling here taking more than 10,000,000 
feet for different parts of the world. The 
largest shipment of wood pulp so far made 
from ‘Tacoma to Europe was made this week 
by the Shaffer pulp mill, and amounted to 
360 tons. It was destined for Mediterranean 
ports. 


There is approximately 200,000,000,000 feet 
of standing timber remaining in Washington 
State, according to R. L. Fromme, United 
States forest supervisor, who gave this esti- 
mate in an address before the Tacoma Engi- 
neers’ Club this week. Mr. Fromme urged a 
reforestation program by private interests. 
Tacoma is providing for its future needs of 
power line poles by planting cedar trees on 
the cut-over lands adjacent to the Cushman 


power site. 
Seattle, Wash. 


March 7.—Unusually 


warm and open 
weather has encouraged mills to start run- 
ning, with the result that the difference be- 


tween production and orders decreased almost 
to the vanishing point last week. 

tail trade is slack, but prices are declared 
holding by most of those interviewed. One 
man, however, says prices are 5 percent under 
those of thirty days ago. Wholesalers report 
poor business, the volume for the last two 
weeks being lower than for some time. In- 
quiries have dropped, too. 

The intercoastal rate is practically fixed at 
$9, depending upon how badly cargo is needed, 
shippers here report. One man declared that 
a Ford ship was offering space at $9, with no 
takers. Three steamship lines have ships due 
here, with no cargo promised, according to one 
informant. Opinion is that almost anything 
may come out of the present intercoastal 
Situation, and that the uncertainty of rates 
will greatly reduce the volume of business. 

The California market is about the same. 
At Los Angeles, prices are almost unchanged. 
Stocks on hand are below normal. 

Japanese rates have been fixed for the next 
two months at $5.50 and $6.50, and practically 
all space for March and April has been taken. 


tailroads serving north Pacific shippers 
have been ordered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make rates on cedar 
poles and piling equal to rates on fir lumber 


to California, Arizona and Nevada, by March 
1. The present schedules on poles and piling 
from Tacoma and Seattle now range from 3.5 
cents to 7 cents in excess of rates on straight 
lumber shipments. Henceforth shippers in the 
Seattle group will be on the same rate basis 
as the Tacoma group. 

K. C. McBain has 


purchased the Wilson 


Lumber Co., a retail yard, and has organized 
a new company called the Western Lumber & 
Supply. Co. 
versity 
city. 
R. D. Horning & Co., exporters and import- 


The yard is located near the Uni- 
Bridge in the northern part of the 
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ers, have expanded through the addition of 
H. C. Webber, amd have incorporated as Horp. 
ing, Webber & Co. 


The Klement & Kennedy Lumber (Co. of 
Fortson, Wash., will begin an extensive jp- 


stallation of sheds, costing about $20,000, to 


cover all common lumber. 
A grand-scion of the historic Washingtoy 
Elm, which’ sheltered George Washington 


when he assumed command of the Continenta] 


Army in 1775, is ready to be sent to New 
England for transplanting this spring. A slip 
taken from the parent tree, which died jn 


1923, was planted on the University of Wash- 


ington campus twenty-eight years ago. A 
new root development from this tree will be 


shipped East. 
Fire caused by sparks at the Elliot Bay Mi] 


Co. plant last Wednesday, through prompt 
action of employees, was confined to the 
hogged fuel pile in the yard. A lot of smoke 
was raised, but the damage was negligible 
. . 
San Francisco, Calif. 

March 7.—There has been apparent a grow- 
ing feeling of optimism in local lumber eir- 
eles. Suburban building, especially of small 
homes, has been more active. Volume of 
business has therefore increased. But prices 
have been quite unsatisfactory, and levels of 


both wholesale and yard prices are considered 
too low. It is believed that a better under- 
Standing of market possibilities by both sub- 


urban and city yards would be favorable to 
a more reasonable price structure, which 
would enable retailing here to be put ona 


profitable level. 


Burlingame (Calif.) lumber dealers 


spon- 


sored a recent city ordinance requiring 3x4- 
or 2x6-inch for first floor studs, instead of 
2x4-inch, which were standard for several 


years. 


The California Redwood AsSociation has 
moved its offtces to 901-6 Financial Center 
Building, 405 Montgomery Street. 


A. C. Horner, local manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, left San 
Franciseo for a two weeks’ trip, which will 
take him through several of the _ western 
States. He will stop first at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, where he will confer with officials on 
a building code problem. 

A. H. Jongeneel has returned to San 
after spending several months in 
furthering interest in California 


Spokane, Wash. 


.—Lumber companies which expect 
operations April 1 are: Schmitten 


Fran- 
hu- 
red- 


cisco 
rope, 
wood, 


= 


March 7 
to resume 


Lumber Co., Cashmere, Wash.; McfFarland- 
Brown Lumber Co., Naples, Idaho: H. E. 
Brown Timber Co., Colburn, Idaho; Western 
Pine Manufacturing Co., Post Falls, Idaho; 
Rogers Lumber Co. and Brackett & Hogue, 
both of St. Maries, Idaho. The following 
companies are to resume operations during 
March: Winslow Lumber Co., Orin, Wash.; 
Diamond Match Co., Cusick, Wash.; Dalkena 


Lumber Co., Dalkena, Wash.; Humbird Lum- 
ber Co., Newport, Wash.; Edwards & Bradford 
Lumber Co., Elk, Wash.; Edw. Rutledge Tim- 
ber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Ohio Match Co., 
Huetter, Idaho. 

The Lyle Lumber Co., of Goldendale, Wash. 
started its sawmill recently. It has orders 
for two carloads of lumber, and hopes to keep 
its mill running steady. ‘The Ellensburg 
(Wash.) Lumber Co. started full capacity op- 
eration March 1. The Zosel Saw Mill at Oro- 
ville, Wash., began its season’s operations Ireb. 


18. ‘The Zosel mill’s output last season was 
between 900,000 and 1,000,000 boxes, besides 
other material. Last season ‘Mr. Zosel has 


increased the capacity of his plant by the ad- 
dition of new and uptodate labor saving ma- 
chinery. The box plant starts later in the 
season. The Tunk Valley Box & Lumber Co. 
of Okanogan, Wash., is continuing improve- 
ments by installing a bank resaw in the box 
factory. 

Today’s meeting of Hoo-Hoo heard an in- 
teresting address by C. W. Greenough, prose- 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


euting attorney, on “Youth and the Crime 
Wave.” After the regular meeting, the sash 
committee met and approved the lumber plans 
for the new Hillyard high school. The forty 
members present voted to take action to help 
establish an emergency fund of some $15,000 
for public health and child hygiene in Wash- 
ington. 

The Roysdon Lumber Co., retailer, has been 
established on the Sunset Highway, in East 
Wenatchee district. 

F. W. Wonn, president Washington Box & 
Veneer Co., of Puyallup, Wash., is an officer 
of the Terminal Warehouse Co., which incor- 
porated recently for $25,000 and purchased 
the Interstate Fruit Growers warehouse at 
Wenatehee, Wash. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Stowell and daughter, 
Brice, spent three days in Tacoma recently 
attending the convention of branch managers 
and head officials of the Columbia Lumber Co. 


Portland, Ore. 


March 7.—There were more 
better orders for Douglas fir 
cially from foreign markets. Australia seems 
to be buying again. The East eoast of South 
America is making inquiries and placing some 
orders. The movement to Japan is increasing, 
and space is said to have been reserved on all 
regular vessels booked to depart from here 
during the next several weeks. The movement 
of logs, eSpecially, has become active. China 
is buying considerable low grade lumber, but 
the volume is restricted by the low value of 
silver. A substantial increase in the demand 
for fir lumber from the United Kingdom and 
Continental Europe is also reported, with 
freight rates at a higher level than for a 
long while, some shipments having been 
booked for the United Kingdom at 46s 3d. 
Practically all shipments are in parcel lots, 
with cargo business confined largely to Japan 
and China. 

Atlantic coast points and California are not 
doing much buying, both markets being rather 
quiet, 


inquiries and 
this week, espe- 


Vancouver, B. C. 


March 7.—Logging in the Coast region of 
British Columbia is little more than 40 per- 
cent of normal. Douglas fir log stocks are 


considerably lower than at this time last year, 


and approximately forty-five days supply for 
the mills now running is on hand. Prices 
range from $11.50, camp run, to $10, $15 and 
$20. Cedar log demand is still almost negli- 
gible, and stocks are sufficient to run the 
mills for several -months. Shingle logs, of 


which an occasional sale is made, are bringing 
$10. Some lumber cedar logs have changed 
hands recently at $19. While the hemlock log 
market is quiet, stocks are low. Prices range 
from $8.50 to $11. 

The Dominion Government at Ottawa _ re- 
cently passed an order-in-council banning all 
importations of coal, lumber and timber of all 
kinds, wood pulp, pulp wood, asbestos and fur 
from Soviet Russia. An announcement has 
also been received from London, England, to the 
effect that the London County Council hous- 
ing committee has placed a ban on the use of 
Russian timber in the British metropolis. It 
is felt that these measures will remove Russia 
as a source of unfair competition from these 
Markets. 

One of 
recent 


the biggest timber sales here in 
years was made on Maréh 6, when 
1,000,000,000 feet of standing timber at Harri- 
son Lake was purchased by the Green Point 
Logging Co..for approximately $3,000,000. The 
vendors were the Harrison. Lake Timber Co. 
andthe property comprises twenty square miles 
of land east of Cascade Bay on Harrison Lake, 
and surrounding Hicks and Goose lakes. P. B. 
Anderson is president of the Green Point com- 
pany, which intends to start the construction 
of a logging railroad immediately.. It expects 
to employ 


150 men in its logging operations 
there, 
A fire causing $250,000 damage swept the 


Plant of the Cameron Lumber Co. at Victoria 
recently and destroyed the sawmill. The plan- 


ing mill and the 
Reconstruction of 
mediately. 

Sale of the Vancouver Lumber Co.’s proper- 
ties by auction was set by the supreme court 


kilns 
mill 


dry 
the 


were untouched. 
will be begun im- 


here for March 2, but no sale was made. The 
only bid offered was on behalf of the bond- 
holders, but was less than the reserve price 


named by the Court, so was not accepted. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


= 


March 7.—TIwo more Grays Harbor mills re- 
sumed operations March 1. The Bay City 
Lumber Co. went on two shifts, and approxi- 


mately 300 men, all old employees, were put 
to work. The Schafer Bros. Lumber Co. is 
employing a number of men to get its mill 
No. 2, in Montesano, ready for operation. 
The mill will operate one shift. The Schafer 
company’s Mill No. 1, in Montesano; its shin- 
gle mill, in Montesano, and Mill No. 4, in 
Aberdeen, are all in operation. The Brook- 
lyn camp of the Saginaw Logging Co. re- 


sumed operations in a limited way the first of 


March; 150 men, all old employees, were 
given work. 
Waterborne shipments from Grays Harbor 


in February reached a total of 32,151,178 board 
feet, about one-third less than the shipments 
of February, 1929. California shipments to- 
taled 8,000,000 feet, and Atlantic seaboard, ap- 
proximately 12,000,000 feet. Only four ships 
are loading on the Harbor today, with eleven 
ships scheduled to reach here the coming 
week. 

Ten huge seagoing 
from 250,000 to 
up in Nehalem 
tions which will 
Grays Harbor. 

William C. 
Charles R. 


rafts, each containing 
300,000 feet of logs, are tied 
Bay awaiting weather condi- 
enable them to be towed to 


Daniels, local manager of the 
McCormick Lumber Co., Aberdeen, 
on March 1 became assistant manager at Port 
Gamble, Wash., where the company has large 
mill operations. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


March 11.—While the recent sharp spurt in 
northern pine sales was not sustained, there 
are evidences that the present week will show 
an increase in business over last week’s. Pro- 
duction is about the same as a year ago. 
There are more unfilled orders, and about the 
Same number of inquiries. Until spring build- 
ing begins in the rural sections, it is likely 
that orders will continue to be chiefly for 
mixed lots of material with which the retail- 
ers can keep their stocks rounded out. Few 
of them are carrying much more than enough 
to meet immediate needs, Box and crating 
interests are beginning to come into the mar- 


ket for considerable quantities of low grade 
stock. Pine prices are holding firm, with few 
if any concessions being made. Stocks are 


slightly in excess of last year’s at this time. 

Increasing building is helping the mill- 
work business. The real spring building sea- 
son has not arrived, but there has 
steady, though not large, increase in 
with many more inquiries during 
two weeks than during a_é corresponding 
period a year ago. Little building is being 
done in the rural sections as _ yet. Sharp 
increases in the number of permits issued 
for small dwellings in the first two months 
of this year as.compared with the same period 
in 1930 are announced by James G. Houghton, 


been a 
orders, 
the last 


Mimneapolis building inspector. 
The northern white cedar trade is confined 
largely to orders for mixed lots, since most 


dealers are carrying little excess stock. With 
most Northwest States rounding out their 


highway programs for the year, it 
that there should be a good market 


is obvious 
for guard 


rail material, starting not later than early 
April. The question is whether there will be 
sufficient materials to supply the demand. 


Very few shingles in transit are appearing 
at the Northwest ‘Terminal, and there have 
been few for several -months. 

A recent announcement of a receivership for 
the Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. does not 
at all concern other E., W. Backus interests, 
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DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 


Spokane, 
Washington 


Complete hotel and i 
In- - f G t 


dining service. 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 
prices are most 
moderate. 
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useful lumber tabulations. " 
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Mr. Backus announces. Among these inter- 
ests are the International Lumber Co. and the 
National Pole & Treating Co. Mr. Backus 
says “the situation with respect to the paper 
company will soon be cleared up, since its 
assets are far in excess of its liabilities,’”’ and 
that “in a comparatively short time refinanc- 
ing will be accomplished.” 

Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Carpenter have left the 
city for an indefinite stay at Biloxi, Miss. 


Bogalusa, La. 


March 9.—A, C. Long, jr., sales manager of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., has an- 
nounced the promotion of D. J. Mora, who will 
have charge of sales in Chicago and surround- 
ing territory, with offices in Chicago. Mr. 
Mora came to Bogalusa fifteen years ago, hav- 
ing had seven years’ previous lumber experi- 
ence. He will leave for his new work the lat- 
ter part of the month, and R. M. Volkert will 
fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Mora’s promo- 
tion, with the title of office manager. Mr. 
Volkert came to Bogalusa two years ago as 
an expert in the sale of California redwood. 

Bradley Goodyear, D. T. Cushing and A. C. 
Long, jr., inspected the big paper mill which 
is being built at Panama City, Fla., by the 
International Paper Co., last week, having mo- 
tored there. They also visited the paper mills 
at Mobile and Moss Point. 


Macon, Ga. 


March 9.—Roofer manufacturers say that 
there has been no improvement in demand. 
Only limited orders are being placed, at prob- 
ably the lowest price ever paid for roofers. 
Southern construction is absorbing much of 
the stock being sold. Few mills are running. 

Longleaf manufacturers report a little more 
activity. However, business is light, and few 
mills are running at anywhere near capacity. 
Wholesalers here say that more inquiries are 
coming in. 

Speeding up of production in furniture fac- 
tories of Virginia and North Carolina, and the 
re-entry of the automobile body people into 


the southern market, have resulted in im- 
proved demand for hardwoods. However, 
orders are limited, and are confined largely 
to immediate needs. Bookings indicate that 


March will be the best month thus far in the 


| St. Louis, Mo. 


March 9.—A slight advance in prices leads 
manufacturers of lumber to believe that the 
worst is over, and that there will be a grad- 
ual increase in demand with the opening up 
of spring, since retailers will stock up on lum- 
ber and other building materials. Frost Lum- 
ber Industries (Inc.) reports an increased 
volume of sales, and considerable increase in 
inquiries for southern pine and southern hard- 
woods, in the last two weeks. Prices, how- 
ever, remain very low. The price of box lum- 
ber has reached a low point, causing some 
buyers to revert to wooden containers where 
substitutes have formerly been used. It is 
the consensus among lumber manufacturers 
here that bottom prices have necessarily been 
reached, otherwise additional manufacturers 
in the South will shut down entirely when 
the coming of spring assures food for their 
employees, whom they have felt cbligated to 
carry for at least half-time during the winter. 
No. 2 8-inch southern pine shiplap is selling 
at the mill around $14.50, a price which means 
a $3 loss. West Coast flat-grain flooring is 
as low as it has been since 1921. Because of 
curtailed operations, some of the fast-moving 
items, like 8- and 10-inch No. 2 fir boards and 
fencing strips, are short at most mills and in 
some cases are oversold. No change is re- 
ported in prices of slash grain flooring, B&bet- 
ter, $31.50 to $32, or in 6-inch drop siding, 
33 to $34, f. o. b. St. Louis. An increase in 
buying for spring needs offers some encour- 
agement to manufacturers of Louisiana red 
cypress. Uppers in Idaho and northern white 
pine are scarce in wider widths. No. 2 Pon- 
dosa pine is also scarce. Some improved buy- 
ing in hardwoods is reported, principally be- 


cause of purchases by the oak flooring in- 
dustry. 
Industrial inquiries are increasing, and 


some crating orders have been placed, buyers 
taking advantage of low prices. Railroad pur- 
chases are at a very low level, as they have 
been for the last fifteen months. There is a 
noticeable increase of inquiries for highway 
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material and Government construction ang 
river work. Recently inquiry was received jy 
St. Louis for construction work at Scott Fie 
Ill, which specified that all material must } 
officially grade-marked and trade-marked yp. 
der rules of a regional association. 

The Hoo-Hoo Club of St. Louis held a dire. 
tors’ meeting on March 4, at which a com. 
mittee was appointed to outline a program fo, 
the coming year’s activities. A. H. Vieth, of 
the Coudy Bros. Lumber Co., Granite City 
Ill, who was recently elected president of 
Hoo-Hoo here, presided at the meeting. 


H. E. Lassater, former salesman for the 
Theiling-Lothman Manufacturing Co., mij. 
work, has gone to Peoria, Ill, to represent 


Dibert-Stark & Brown Co., cypress manufag. 
turer. He resigned his office as Vicegerent 
Snark of Hoo-Hoo here. 

Harry A. Stockmann, formerly assistant see. 
retary of the St. Louis Lumber Co., has re. 
signed and organized the Stockmann Lumber 
Co., 2721 South Third Street. 

C. W. Nelson, vice president of the Frost 
Lumber Industries (Inc.), has been named a 
member of the ways and means committee of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

J. H, Lane, manager of eastern sales, Long- 
Bell Sales Corporation, stopped over in §&¢t. 
Louis for a day recently en route from New 
Orleans. D. L. McDevitt, specialty man of 
the frame department of Long-Bell Sales Cor- 
poration, stopped in St. Louis on his way to 
Chicago last Wednesday. 


Laurel, Miss. 


March 9.—The mills in this section are con- 
tinuing to curtail production. The sales 
managers are fighting even harder than ever 
to secure acceptable prices for their lumber, 
The Mississippi highway department has ex- 
pressed its intention of using creosoted wood 
in secondary bridges being constructed by 
it. Conditions in the export markets remain 
about the same, except for some little in- 
creased activity in special cutting. 

Recent visitors to local mills were Mr. 
Krages, of Brennen, Germany, and Mr. Com- 
podonica, of the American Pitch Pine Co, 
New Orleans. 


Shreveport, La. 


March 9.—The southern pine market is un- 
settled. Orders have been coming in very 
Slowly and order files are shrinking. There 
has been a little demand from the new oil 
field in Texas, but the benefit has been largely 
local. Business from the North is on a lower 
market basis than it was a week ago. The 
larger units are complaining bitterly of the 
freight rates, and certain mills have purchased 
fleets of trucks. A disturbing factor has been 
the sudden drop of approximately $5 in export 
prices of longleaf. Sxport business is said to 
have fallen off sharply. Hardwood prices con- 
tinue weak. 

An urgent appeal for victims of the drouth 
was made at a Rotary Club meeting here 
recently by Randle T. Moore, vice president 
Peavy-Moore Lumber Co. He said that the 
poverty of many sufferers was almost beyond 
description. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


March 9.—There has been a decided im- 
provement in Alabama lumber business within 
the last ten days, although order files are 
thin, and the general situation unsatisfactory. 
Most of the demand here is for repair mate- 
rial, mostly higher grades being needed. 
Yards are concentrating their efforts on good 
quality. About 75 percent of the yards in the 
State have reduced prices from the high level, 
and are meeting the competition in their sec- 
tions, but sales volume of those that hold to 
old prices has been small. Mills can secure 
business, but too often it is at prices which 
do not even approximate production costs. 
Wholesalers have sold 1x4-inch No. 3 flooring 
at $8, delivered Birmingham. Dimension is 
delivered here at: 2x4-inch, 9-foot, $12; 16 
foot, $14, while for 2x4-inch and wider rough 
dimension, $13 is high. Car-lot sales by out 
side mills tend to demoralize the market. 
Yards here are trying to eliminate such com- 
petition, and prefer to buy from small mills 
that set a price for delivery direct to the 
yard. Some of these small mills are cutting 
special sizes for the factory trade. 

The Sipsey Valley Lumber Co., Buhl, Ala, 
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resumed operation March 2. Its 
peen down for several months. 

w. H. Nichols, general manager Pioneer 
Lumber Co., Elrod, Ala., known as an advo- 
cate of end-matching, has to undergo a seri- 
ous operation. 


Warren, Ark. 


March 9.—A fair amount of business came 
to the Arkansas soft pine mills last week. 
Orders are largely for mixed-car loading, and 
continue to run strongly to flooring, finish, 
casing, base and moldings, but include fair 
quantities of ceiling and drop siding. Some 
straight-car sales of No. 2 center matched 
and Nos. 2 and 3 boards and shiplap have 
been reported, though these items also are 
ordered largely for mixed-car loading. 

Shipments the later part of February, and 
new orders booked this week, will consider- 
ably reduce shed stocks. Mixed orders call- 
ing for door jamb have reduced the supply 
of this item to below normal, but mills can 
still furnish a few hundred sets of 5/ and 6/4 
to the car. Finish stocks are heaviest in 
ix6- and 8-inch, but there is better than a 
normal supply of 5/4 by 12-inch on hand. 
No. 1 and C edge grain 3-inch flooring is in 
limited supply, while stocks of end-matched 
flooring are heaviest in 1x3- and 4-inch, 20- 


plant had 


to 90-inch and 4-inch in Nos. 1 and 2 flat 
grain flooring. 
New monthly inventories show well as- 


sorted stocks as a whole, though some items 
are in linmiited supply, including Nos. 1 and 2 
dimension. 2x4-inch, especially in 18- and 
20-foot lengths. 

Dealers that formerly purchased straight 
ears of pine and of hardwood are now plac- 
ing orders for mixed cars of pine and hard- 
wood, so mills able to load both have a de- 
cided advantage. The hardwood included 
in pine orders is largely flooring, though 
some 4/ and 5/4 FAS are frequently included, 
along with small quantities of wagon oak. 

Some buyers have again adopted the policy 
of submitting offers to the mills of $1 to $5 
under prevailing prices, but they are not hav- 
ing much luck getting such offers placed 
with the better mills. 

The large pine mills are holding their log 
inventories low, so that if necessary they can 
curtail further without taking a chance on 
many logs damaging. Approximately thirty 
carloads of pine piling have been shipped out 
of this county in the last ninety days and 
orders are about cleaned up. 


Boston, Mass. 


March 10.—Lumber dealers in this part of 
the country are many of them within the 
last few days developing a sentiment of opti- 
mism regarding the early outlook for general 
business and also for their own trade, based 
almost entirely on the rush of World War 
veterans to borrow millions of dollars on their 
Adjusted Service Certificates. 

Wholesalers report that North Carolina is 
not selling any more freely than for many 
weeks, although narrow edge from the best 
band sawmills may be bought for $43@45. 
Some manufacturers are optimistically asking 
aS much as $47.25. Interest in cypress has 
not yet increased, in spite of the more attrac- 
tice prices lately quoted here. Pondosa pine 
is slow, and concessions of $1 are given on 
Nos. 2 and 3 common in straight cars of one 
width. Idaho white pine is quiet, and prices 
keep fairly steady. 

Retailers are hesitant about buying Doug- 
las fir. There are disturbing rumors of fur- 
ther declines in the water freight rate, now 
$9. Some sellers are so eager for business 
that they are surprisingly conciliatory about 
Prices. A fair proportion of the fir on the 
way is said to have been already sold, how- 
ever. A few mill shipment orders are re- 
Ported booked recently at $11.50 off page 11%, 
Atlantic differentials. Retailers recently have 
had chances to buy here ec. i. f. around $19 for 
No. 1 common boards, $17 for No. 2, and $14 
for No. 3. 

The Atwood & McManus Box Co., Chelsea, a 
division of the New England Box Co., Green- 
field, Mass., reports its trade now up to about 
70 percent of normal. Joseph S. McKinnon, of 
the Cambridge Novelty Wooden Box Co., said 
business has been coming along in good shape 
this month, and the plant is running about 85 
percent of normal. Frank S. Molulisse, of the 
Amory Case & Box Co., Cambridge, stated 
business has picked up 10 percent since an- 
nual inventories. 


The Merrimac Lumber Co. has sold its re- 
tail yards in Amesbury and Merrimac, Mass., 
to the Brooks Construction & Lumber Co., of 
Newburyport, Mass. 

The P. W. Wood Lumber Corporation, es- 
tablished in Worcester, Mass., by the late 
Pliny W. Wood, has assigned to a committee 
of three men representing the creditors. 

The Norfolk Woodworking Co., North 
quincy, furnished the fine interior finish and 
flooring in a model English type house just 
completed in the exclusive Chestnut Hill sec- 
tion and now open for public inspection. 

Charles A. Clark, of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., is in New 
England this week calling on the trade with 
Charles H, Chenoweth, northeastern represen- 
tative of the Pacific Atlantic Lumber Co., who 


has his headquarters in Newtonville, Mass. 
Mr. Clark is accompanied by Charles Lock- 
ridge, the New York representative. Charles 


Plant, sales manager of the Bloedel, Stewart 
& Walsh shingle mills, Vancouver, B. C., was 
here last week making the rounds with Mr. 


Chenoweth, 
Norfolk, Va.. 


March 9.—There has been a slight improve- 
ment in demand for certain items of North 
Carolina pine, but conditions have been far 
from satisfactory. More inquiries have been 
received, for retail yards have moved out a 
little more. Competition among millmen is 
very keen and prices have weakened, so 
possible buyers delay placing orders. 

There has been a little better demand for 
edge 4/4 B.&better circular sawn. Band 
sawn stock has been quiet, because a higher 
price is quoted on this. B&better 4/4 stock 
widths, rough and dressed, have also been 
moving better, though price is lower than it 
was thirty days ago. A little more interest 
has been shown in 4/4 No. 3 or No. 1 com- 
mon items. Inquiries for 5/, 6/ and 8/4 items 
in mixed cars have been numerous, and only 
a few mills cut these thicknesses. 

Edge 4/4 No. 1 box has shown a little life, 
but is far from active, as box makers are buy- 
ing for the present only. There is a disposi- 
tion to buy more good air dried edge box, and 
while the supply of this will be larger a 
little later, the total will be much smaller 
than ever before, because so many small mills 
were forced to close during the winter. 
There have been more inquiries for dressed 
and resawn box lumber, but buyers are comb- 


ing the market for the lowest price. The 
large industrial concerns are not using 
much lumber. However, prices of box and 


lower grades of pine are holding steady, at 
a very low level. 

Demand for planing mill products has 
picked up a little. Prices on flooring, ceiling, 
partition and roofers are weak, but some 
inactive mills refuse offers at less than list 
prices. Buyers now are talking about buy- 
ing 6-inch air dried beaded roofers at $11 to 
$11.50 f. o. b. cars, Georgia main line rate, 
but may not be able to do so. Dressed fram- 
ing has been quiet, though prices are very 


New York, N.Y. 


March 10.—Firming up 
Coast fir has had a good 
pine and western pines, in which supplies 
are still small. Eastern spruce lath prices 
have taken an advance of 75 cents in the last 
week. Some wholesalers report better de- 
mand than last month, but all agree that 
business is mending slowly. 

Peter A. Smith, of the Wright Lumber Co., 
whose yard is said to be the most costly 
lumber site in the world, today entered his 
fiftieth year in the lumber business. The 
company was established in 1864, and he has 
been at its head since 1881. 

Russell W. Mount has been elected presi- 
dent of Mount & Robertson (Inc.), special- 
ists in office partitions, to succeed his 
brother, the late William H. H. Mount. W. 
W. Mount has been made vice president and 
treasurer, with J. H. Martin as secretary. 

The Nylta Magazine, official organ of the 
Nylta Club, is shortly celebrating its eighth 
anniversary. Joseph E. Cashin, now vice 
president of the club, has been the editor 
since Nylta was established. 

Charles McDonald is representing Cooney, 
Eckstein & Co., in the Long Island territory. 

R. J. Hutcheson, president Muskoka Wood 
Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), Huntsville, Ont., 
was a recent New York visitor. 
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Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 
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Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 
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Hundreds of New Lumber Buyers 


are listed in the Septem 
ber Edition of the Red 
Book—now available 
This book may be had on 
trial for 30 days—With 
out Cost or Ob- 
ligation — by 
any responsible 
concern. Red 
Book credit rat- 
ings and re- 
ports are almost 
universally rec- 
ognized as the 
most reliable 
Ask for Pam- 
phiet No. 49-8 
and details of 
FREE trial 
offer 

The Collection 
Department has had long 
experience in collecting 
lumber accounts. and the 
cost is reasonable. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Til 
East. Headquarters, 35 8. William St., New York City 
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THE HEART CONTENT 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


Read it, and you will know why Mr. 
Malloch is called ‘the poet who makes 
living a joy."" A hopeful and helpful book 
that you will want to give to many a 


friend. 


Sent Postpaid, $1.25 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








R. W. Monger, of the Elkhart Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Elkhart, Ind., was in Chicago 
Wednesday and called at local lumber offices. 


Il. M. Rowe, of Dayton, Ohio, head of the 
Rome Lumber Sales Co., has been visiting his 
daughter in Evanston, Ill, this week and has 
called on a few friends in the Chicago lumber 
trade. 


J. H. Flack, of the C. M. Gooch Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago Monday and 
called on lumbermen here. He was on his way 
to lumber consuming centers in Wisconsin and 
the vicinity of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Earle Williams, of Bogalusa, La., assistant 
sales manager of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co. in charge of that firm’s redwood sales, ar- 
rived in Chicago Monday to spend several days 
conferring with officials of his company’s sales 
representatives here, the George M. Coale Lum- 
ber Co., and calling on the local trade. 


Ralph J. Hines and M. L. Hudson, both of 
Chicago, senior vice president and secretary, 
respectively, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
and associated interests, for the last two weeks 
have been inspecting the plant and operations 
of the Edward Hines Western Pine Co. at 
Burns, Ore. They expect to return home next 
week, 


M. E. O'Connor, of Pine Bluff, Ark., special 
sales representative of the Arkansas Oak I‘loor- 
ing Co., was in Chicago all this week to call 
on the local trade, in company with W. F. 
Coale and other officials of the George M. Coale 
Lumber Co., his firm’s representative in this 
territory, in the interests of “Perfection” brand 
oak flooring. 


Two lumbermen from Long Island, N. Y., 
after spending a few days at Warren, Ark., 
visiting the operations of the Bradley Lumber 
Co. of Arkansas, started home early last week 
expecting to go by way of New Orleans, La., 
and there board the S. S. Creole for the re- 
mainder of the trip. They were H. S. Brower, 
of Hempstead, president of the Nassau Lumber 
Co., and O. F. Morris, the Bradley company’s 
representative at Floral Park. Both of them 
were impressed by the large timber holdings of 
the manufacturer and the complete mill equip- 
ment, which together enable this company to 
furnish a wide variety of lumber items in mixed 
cars, a service for which it is noted. 





Oh, How It Snowed! 


P. L. Musick, of Chicago, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Hilgard Lumber Co., who 
with his wife and a couple of friends spent two 
weeks in Pensacola, Miami, and other Florida 
cities on a combined business and pleasure trip, 
is sure he returned to the North too soon. He 
drove through the thick of the blizzard that 
struck this region last Saturday but managed to 
pile up quite a travel record at that. 

“We were sitting in the dining room of the 
Hermitage Hotel in Nashville, Tenn., Friday 
evening,” he said, “when who should stroll in 
but Pete DeVries, of S. J. DeVries & Co., and 
Frank J. Heitmann, of the Heitmann Lumber 
Co., with their wives. They were on the way 
back to Chicago, too. Well, I left Nashville 
Saturday morning early, had rain most of the 
way till we got to Columbus, Ind., and after 
that it was snow. When we got to Indian- 
apolis there were three or four inches of snow 
but we pushed on, through such drifts we hardly 
knew where the road was at all. We got home 
Saturday evening, and then, right in front of 
the house, we got stuck, and had to call a garage 
man to help me get into the garage. I wonder 
when the other folks got home.” 


So did the writer, and a call to Mr. DeVries 
brought forth his story. “We were all in Mr. 
Heitmann’s car,” he narrated, “and we left 
Nashville two hours after Mr. Musick. When 
we got to Indianapolis and saw how deep the 
snow was, and learned that the through routes 
were all closed, we put up for the night. The 
next day it was worse, so we left the car in a 
garage and came on by train.” 

And then, after two such stories as that, the 
writer had the nerve to bring up the subject 
of golf! Mr. DeVries is president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Association of Chicago, which 
is, he says, the oldest and largest of trade golf 
associations. The annual tournament will be 
held in June, as usual, but already plans are 
being “doped out” for the big event. It will be 
good, “Pete” promised. 





Sees Plenty of Home Demand 


Robert K. Eaton, of Chicago, head of the 
Robert K. Eaton Lumber Co., returned early 
last week from an extended visit to mills in the 
West Coast region—in Washington, Oregon, 
and as far south as Sacramento in California. 
The Feather River Lumber Co.’s plant at Delle- 
ker was the only one of the California mills he 
visited that was running, and the others did not 
expect to resume before the first of May, he 
said, but there was more activity further north. 
“It was encouraging to see,” he said, “that they 
are insisting on cutting less lumber than they 
sell, regardless of how small that amount may 
be.” He did find, however, somewhat of an 
overproduction in box lumber, for operators are 
sawing this so as to avoid running up excessive 
stocks of shop items. “If they’re not careful 
they'll be "way out of line in their quantity of 
box lumber,” Mr. Eaton observed. Since his 
return he has found retailers considerably more 
optimistic, because of more figuring on home 
construction jobs. “If the banks will only 
loosen up, now,” he declared, “and provide rea- 
sonable loans on just the necessary building— 
nothing speculative, you understand—we'll be 
all right. There is plenty of demand for new 
homes, but not plenty of money with which to 
build them.” 





Welcome New Junior Partner 


Detroit, Micu., March 9.—A surprise fea- 
ture of the regular Monday noon luncheon ol 
lumber men in Detroit and vicinity, at the De- 
troit Leland Hotel March 3, was a fine lobster 
meal provided by Bert Hanna, of the Charles 
W. Leech Lumber Co. This surprise was given 
in honor of Virgil J. Leech, who has been 
given a quarter interest in the Charles W. 
Leech Lumber Co. Virgil J. Leech is a son ot 
Charles W. Leech, who in the last eight years 
has gradually retired from active participation 
in the affairs of the company, but Virgil. 
has been connected with the company, working 
for it during vacation time and off and on 
during his high school days and during his 
course at Northwestern University, from which 
he has graduated. 

Lewis Doster acted as toastmaster and intro- 
duced a number of those present, who made 
brief addresses referring to conditions in the 
old days and comparing them with the present. 
The speakers included Bert Hanna; Frank Day 
Smith and Roy Walborn, respectively legal rep- 
resentative and secretary of the Michigan asso- 
ciation; M. J. Theisen, of M. J. Theisen 
Co.: Clarence Weedon, of Richey, Halsted & 
Quick Co.; Al. Blixberg, of the Bruce interests; 
John W. Swain, John W. Swain Lumber Co.; 
John Shaw; Karl Darrow; and Louis Beyster, 
of John Beyster & Sons Co. The concluding 
speaker, of course, was Virgil J. Leech, who 
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spoke of his early experiences m the business, 
giving thanks and appreciation to Mr. Hanna 
for the latter’s course of instruction and declar- 
ing that the very first training in the hardwood 
business was at the buck saw and his last will 
he how to find business. 





Illinois Year Book Issued 


Members of the [Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association are receiving through the 
mails this week their copies of the 1931 Year 
300k of the association, which has just been 
issued. This is a 200-page book with cover, 
and presents photographic reproductions of the 
State officers, as well as the directors, district 
officials, county chairmen and also photographic 
illustrations of officials of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
together with that organization’s district offi- 
cials. -\ complete report of the annual meet- 
ing, held recently in Chicago, is also presented, 
together with the addresses of the president, 
managing director and other officials. A_ val- 
uable feature of this year book is a complete 
copy of the Illinois lien law as now in force. A 
list of the members, and a buyer’s guide for 
retail dealers make up the remainder of the 
book. 


This Was Not "Dry'’ Lumber 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 9.—The card on 
the freight-car door proclaimed that inside was 
“lumber” from Vancouver, B. C., consigned to 
a Chicago suburb. It was traveling in a most 
roundabout route, though, for fate and some in- 
quisitive persons found it in the railroad yards 
at Evansville. 

Now, it is a well known fact that customers 
as a class are none too well versed in lumber 
specifications, but these inquisitive persons did 
know that no commercial grade of lumber is 
supposed to have such a high moisture content 
as to make the excess moisture leak as fast 
as the liquid coming out from under the car 
doors. And besides, nobody present could re- 
call ever having heard of a species of lumber 
with sap smelling so strongly of alcohol. Came 
then the strong arm of the law. The car was 
opened and there the officers found, sure enough, 
some 2x4s and other lumber. 

But they also found 1,182 burlap sacks, each 
originally containing twelve pint bottles of what 
certain longing bystanders probably called “the 
real stuff.’ But a freight car meant for the 
transportation of lumber is not so easy-riding 
as one of those beautiful automobiles which 
appreciative customers furnish their bootleggers, 
so only 14,094 bottles (valued, it is said, at 
about $70,470 sotto voce quotations) remained 
safe and sound, genuine bottled-in-bond liquor. 
\ll the bottles were brought to Indianapolis as 
prisoners of the Federal Government. 


A Creditable Achievement 


Kansas City, Mo., March 9.—The Rankin- 
Benedict Underwriting Co., attorney in fact for 
the Manufacturing Lumbermen’s Underwriters, 
is justly proud of the thirty-second annual 
financial statement of that organization which 
recently was sent to the members, and Treasurer 
’. B. Coates in writing of it said: 





Considering the general business depression 
Which especially affected the lumber industry 
during 1930, our exchange made an excellent 
showing and is still the strengest as well 
as the oldest reciprocal insurance exchange 
for lumber industries. 


_ A note of warning is noted in an accompany- 
ing note to members, concerning the necessity of 
eternal vigilance to keep down fire losses : 


It is only natural that during a period of 
reduced profits the manufacturer cuts down 
on every possible expense. This in many 
cases has resulted in housekeeping careless- 
ness as well as a lessening of the effective- 
ness of protection equipment through failure 
to renew and keep such equipment up to a 
high standard of efficiency, all of which con- 
tributes substantially to the number and ex- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


tent of fire losses, In this connection we 
solicit your full co-operation with our in- 
spection service with the view of preventing 
unnecessary fire losses and thus reducing the 
cost of your indemnity. 

Officials of the organization are proud of the 
year’s record, which included the following in- 
creases: Insurance in force, from $131,880,- 
622.26 to $142,046,879; surplus and re-insurance 
reserve, from $3,652,118.22 to $3,721,523.15; 
membership, from 1,727 to 1,862 (32 years ago 
it was 11); interest credited to members, from 
$1,346,347.56 to $1,481,514.94; savings returned 
to members, from $4,738,049.23 to $5,077,322.47. 





New President of Chicago Retailers 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors 
of the Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Charles M. Hines was elected president 
to succeed J. W. Embree, jr. The new execu- 
tive is vice president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. and associated interests, and is in 
charge of that company’s retail sales in Chi- 
cago and Cook County. The trade has been 








‘“HARLES M. HINES; I. 
Elected President of 
Chicago Retailers 


CALLNER; 


Again Treasurer of 
Association 


interested to see what he would do since taking 
over the company’s retail activities, and the 
kitchen remodeling and modernizing campaign, 
described in the March 7 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, which campaign was _ instituted 
under his supervision, has been one of the 
answers to that question. He probably is the 
youngest president the Chicago association ever 
had, for he is only 29 years old. 

The new vice president is A. T. Stewart, 
of the A. T. Stewart Lumber Co., popular 
South Side retailer, who succeeds Mr. Hines 
in this office, and I. Callner, treasurer of the 
Joseph Bros. Lumber Co., a firm widely known 
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in the industrial field especially, remains as 
treasurer of the association. A testimony to 
his efficiency in years past is the retention of 
George W. Keehn as secretary of. this, the 
nation’s largest city lumbermen’s association, 
whose 125 member yards normally do an annual 
business of about $35,000,000. 





Opens Branch in Evansville 


VINCENNES, Inp., March 9.—The John A. 
Cox Lumber Co., of Vincennes, has opened a 
branch office in Evansville, at 114 Southwest 
Fourth Street, and C. W. White, of Boonville, 
Ind., will be in charge. 

John A. Cox, the head of the company, has 
been in the commission lumber business here 
for twenty-seven years and is well known in 
this territory. His belief that the lumber busi- 
ness, particularly in the vicinity of Evansville, 
is about to see considerably better times is re- 
sponsible for this expansion. He will continue 
to specialize in the high quality finish, flooring 
and trim for which the Fordyce Lumber Co., of 
Fordyce, Ark., and the Crossett Lumber Co., of 
Crossett, Ark., have been known for years up 
to and through their recent consolidation. 


i 


Gotham Likes Its Keyholes Big 


New York, March 9.—Maybe New Yorkers 
won't admit they still have curiosity, but the 
other day a crowd collected at once when a 
man took a big “keyhole with wood around it,” 
and by dint of much squirming and contortion 
managed to wriggle through it. Then, with the 
crowd even larger than before, he repeated his 
performance. And after that, as if to say “You 
ain’t seen nothin’ yet,” he took off his shirt and 
lay down. 

On the ground? Oh, no. The “bed” on which 
his bare back lay consisted of the points of 
thousands of nails. Just to show they didn’t 
faze him at all, he had a sort of gangplank or 
bridge—a board it was—laid across him and in- 
vited the marveling bystanders to walk across, 
with their weight pressing him down onto the 
nails. They went to it with a will, many of 
them, but after the tramp of feet was stopped 
and he stood up, no nail had penetrated him; 
there were only the imprints. 

The nail stunt he terms the “triumph of mind 
over matter,” and as for the keyhole, which 
was only 12 inches high and 7 inches wide, he 
says he has been doing that act thrice daily ever 
since he was a boy, “just to keep fit,” and now 
he still can do it even though he is a grown 
man and weighs 151 pounds. The event in 
Union Square was a magazine stunt, an experi 
ment on a pseudo-scientific theory. 





Morninc Music 


“Wife, won’t you turn off that radio?” 
“Eh aa 

“T don’t like the selection.” 

“This is the vacuum cleaner.” 










Here’s the Place to Get 
Any Quantity of Finest Quality 


Northern Hardwoods 


Our large tracts of virgin growth 
timber and modern manufacturing 
facilities insure you a dependable 
source of supply Let us prove it. 


TACK LUMBER. Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 





Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from 
Plooring Pinish, All 10-20’ 
1x3” E.G.— B&Better Rough: 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 59.77 TTS 34.42 
No Ave 20°. .... 15.65 eteaees 33.95 
1x3” F.G.— 1x5 and 10”.. 39.36 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 30.28 © alates * 4680 
No, 1, 10-20’.... 25.86 5/4x4. 6&8” 45.25 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 19.00 ; % 5 10&12” 45. 35 
1x4” E.G.— ary 6/4 & 8/4x4, 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 58.77 ene 59.95 
No. % 6.20°.... 46.73 MEO tte ee 00.80 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 26.00 | B&better Surfaced: 
1x4” F.G.— en 
B&Btr, 10-20'.. 30.06 1x6”. 11.2... 85.47 
No. 1, 10-20’... 28.08 rere 
No. 2, 10-20’... 17.75 1x5 and 10”.. 42.33 
Ceiling ah ae ct 55.53 
” 10-207 5/4x4, 6&8”.. 55.52 
x4 s0'— 5/4x5, 10&12”. 67.20 
B&Btr aeaqns 24.31 tre £17 -> alae 
a | b eeereeres 22.88 6&asS” ... iy . 55.39 
a: 3 ebiseeee 14.37 6/4 & &/4x5 
Partition 10&12” .. 68.42 
1x4”— 
Dr <ttcsenene 33.52 | C Surfaced 
PO DS heawkenne 25.65 ee ee 31.85 
Jambs eer 32.03 
B&better: ee «ciwawen 33.51 
1%,1% & 2x4 1x5 and 10”.. 35.92 
2 acteac 61.35 BSE”) 6duarwen 49.75 


| 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Kansas City, Mo., for the week 





Boards, S1S or 82S No. 1 Dimension, 
No. 1 (all 10-20’): S1S1E 
> gare 25.15 Short- Loneg- 
ee esuamen 30.08 leaf leaf 
WOES” ge awsi 43.22 | 2x 4”, 10’..18.67 19.83 | 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 1 ar ny <1 
BAO 14.93 ok i 
zie? 1... 15.84 1820". .21.15 25. 50 
SRE éceiwas 19.21 | 2x 6”, 10°..14.45 15.87 
’ ae 2’..14.95 5 
No Bali 20): | TE TEAE 1b 
1x8”... 2.66 8.63 | = 18&20'. 17.17 21.98 
TT eee 9.72 | o. g° 10° 1692). 
SE a as a ey 9.77 . 12’. 16.29 18.56 
Shiplap 16’. .16.59 22.50 
No. 1 (all 10-20’): 18&20’..17.00 23.50 
1x8” ....50e- 25.11 | 2x10”, 10’..21.50 27.00 
No. 2 (10-207) 12’. .22.63 aon 
OS SCR 15.23 ’..23.18 25.25 
oo, ac ataale tee 15.17 . 18820’. re on oc 
No. 3 (all 6-20’) | Sule". 22 Ee ae eae 
AxBE cre eeeee 9.29 | 16’. .29.96 44.50 
BMEO! -ccesees 9.96 | 18&207. 131.92 44.50 
Drop Siding Casing and Base 
1x6”, 10-20’— B&better: 
a 30.72 S ene ©... 46.05 
=? See 27.46 eee 47.60 
a i eae: 17.58 5 and 10”.... 51.66 





ended March 7: 





No. 2 Shortleaf : No. 3 Dimension 
Dimension S1S1E 5 9.26 
2x 4”, 10’...... 16.96 | oeee “ooott ee 8.22 
12" pee 16.50 se oveRisiwuiae a ry 
eke. at PROSE AS 
ae 18.48 Fencing, S158, 
2x 6”, 107...... 13.06 | , 10-20 
, 9 7 avO — 
+ Abcam 2 + 7 23.91 
18&20’...... 14.59 oo) ee 25.61 
2x 8”, 10’...... 15.51 | No. 2— 
enna 14.63 oo 13.04 
. eo 16.10 [oN OU te ee weee 13.46 
18&20’...... ao) 2 ‘ 
on", WY. 22000 "3 ie ~ “Maoesaae 36 
ene) aa 
18&20’ 17.56 | No. 1, 3%”, 4’ 2 47 
> Qn” ” gic ges low >. aw’ ‘a 2.47 
n13*. 38 eeeate-s 17.50 | No. 2, %”, 4°.. 1.69 
Soe 16.37 Byr 
iseves 21.61 | 4 Pa mre 00 
18&20’......, 24.84 | § and 10’...... 11.12 
Longleaf Timbers | 12’ and longer. 12.00 
No. 1 Sq. E&S Car Material 
S4S, 20’ and (All 1x4 & 6”): 
under: B&Btr., 9 and 
eer 22.11 | errr 29.00 
ee 30.95 eee 
re 37.37 No. 2 random 17.15 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are 
folk prices made 
28, inclusive, as 
lina Pine 


typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
during the period Feb. 1 to 
reported by the North Caro- 
Association: 


Hdge 4/4— 


DY iu Wy adie botwelddeansendecwevenand $39.65 
x icttion ot earn hte we © lacie dS alle cu ote e naa 25.05 
Ss I 5 ar St link hgh cabo ek ae sah ev acs 18.50 
Se Ee Wicca kash Siote oO aoe ken eek Cobia 15.50 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No. 1 box box 
ED pl CCOrrerT. $41.65 . a ah 
3 ga eee 40.70 TT 
 — ae 42.15 $30.95 $22.25 $17.85 
a" Cweaelmmdee 41.30 sl - rr 
De” ene vai.ries 43.45 32.75 21.40 18.05 
Sa” ‘neaesn ced 48.20 - 21.90 18.10 
Se” sn caemewaie 62.00 43.85 26.40 18.60 
Edge, B&better— 
EE se Se iar ae Pac sa a tas Baal 2 eel $44.45 
EC” ai chicka a ahaa ae ei ala ae wae a ak bl eae 57.60 
RS ii are et oa aia Sh ol alae iiees ay oa al ha ale ta ae 64.55 
Se Micivanskctcnanseeneuesvabaseuboon 48.05 
Bark Strips—- 
NI 0's a aie aa iaaig Wari wae dak ieee $27.70 
oad aad tras arin, wi a tase Oo we dn se a ne a 14.95 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring Wide Wider 
TS PPT Te Tr ree $37.75 $36.35 
Dem 2. Common, 10° 26.000 33.30 31.75 
No. 2 common, i3”........ 23.05 22.00 
2%" 3%" 
0 ee ere 37.00 36.00 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... $28.35 
Bez bark stripe, Greased. ...ssccccsceceess 11.95 
No. 2 
Roofers dressed 
yn oe Ne ee $21.20 
I as a aa a ae a oa cas a, le el rl a et 21.40 
Dr cat. tumese veens Gwen oben eu ol ae 22.15 
ET | 6c noua inte ae ares aade & ean ade adae ae ae 26.95 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
Wo. 1 Hemlock Boards, 815— 


8’ 10,12&14° 16’ 


ON Peer $21.50 $22.50 $23.50 
RE bh ot arn atala's cea 25.00 26.00 27.50 
iad in i ieteas aca 26.00 27.00 23.50 
gh ee et 28.50 29.50 31.00 
gle RS | 2 29.50 30.50 32.00 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 


prices on No. 1 boards. 
Wo. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 5181E— 


8 10’ 12’ 14” 16’ 
2x 4” .$26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $27.00 
2x 6” 24.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 27.00 
2x 8” 26.00 26.00 26.¢0 26.00 27.00 
2x10” 25.00 28.00 29.00 29.00 28.00 
2x12” 25.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
a 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., March 11.—Following f. o. b. 
mil: prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, March 11. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales, and are based on 
mixed car orders. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 


6” 8” 10” 43° 
C selects AL..... $53.13 $53.46 $63.08 $78.20 
D selects Als..... 40.00 37.00 45.50 62.50 
No. 1 common AL 31.00 el 


No. 2 common AL 25.87 2 
No. 3 common AL 16.86 16.84 1 
Suop, 5/4 AND 6/4, S2S— 
To la ie ee ae a ee ee aes $19.00 
SeELectTs S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


Ee SS i! rer eT rT ey Tree ce eT 60.05 
es: eee OF Te. cecae nev id ienrens 27.00 
Me. 4 Cosensont, BBG, TW. Tikes «once cccns 11.00 
Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
” a” 10” 413° 
C selects AL..... $58.00 $58.00 * 
D selects AL. .. 42.02 43.25 $53.00 $84.7 77 
No. 1 common AL 38.58 39.00 44.12 70.15 
No. 2 common AL $1.21 31.33 31.33 39.90 


20.50 20.35 26.74 
4” AND WIDER— 


No. 3 common AL 19.91 
SELEcTs 82S, we AND 6/4, 


C select AL....$80.50 D select AL....$61.77 
Larch and Fir 

Me. 4. ememmiet, BE SO Bcc cccccvcssces $14.66 

ae, 5 Ge. Oe cnncte ec worn ice 15.25 

Vert. gr. floering C&btr. 4” RL........ 34.50 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., March 7.—List 
logs: 

Fir: No. 1, 

Fir, on lower Sound: 
No. 3, $10. 

Note: On the Upper Sound, there is no es- 
tablished price for Douglas fir logs, the only 
grade moving being No. 3. 

Rafts of shingle logs only $12 


prices of 


$23; No. 2, $17; 
No. 1, 


No. 3, $11. 
$21; No. 2, $15; 


Cedar: ; lum- 
ber logs, $24. 
Hemlock: No. 2, $12@12.50; No. 3, $10@ 


10.50. 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AmeRIcAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 11.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 
Finish— Factory stock— 
1x12” ......$55@60 4/4 ...$24.00@26.00 
1x4—10” ... 45@50 5/4 - 26.00@28.00 








~—, siding— 6/4 26.00 @ 28.00 
%x4” .....--$20.00 8/4 «oe ted 00 
%x6”, Flat gr. 26.00 Lath 


3.00 
Vert. gr. 28.00 Green box 14. 00016.00 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., March 7.—Prices for red ce- 
dar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 
18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, 44-inch 


Clear one ct B” 
Pe. sswtsecenenwe $25.00 $22.00 $17.00 
MER acahgvican kino abasic 29.00 24.00 20.00 
oO eee eee 29.00 24.00 20.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 
ee a RN ae Ey ae $43.00 $32.00 
NEE Sic tare 5 ec bes ark Oo erie, Me 53.00 43.00 
I co eee ee Gera 62.00 prea 
Pinish, B&better 82S, S48 
or eae 
DE Heth eadeNescnencda nwa wee $ 50.00 
SS Sia arate ioc te oes kG Rs cee ol aa ae ae 55.00 
DE ivegeeennwradnere Ghrmades Se 
RE ‘accents. cx arg dia 4ican en Sam alk cccet Om ear ate Rea 85.00 
ET Mae anad Walaa cited uae o.eereale ate ke 90.00 
ES SGa aK diateipe bo -akands an be dib ea eco wie we 95.00 
a lian a ila en ws fe dag See grained ola nmceie ale 100.00 
Ee ey eee em 05.00 
© Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
Oe ee a cake Garena beh anked ene - $35.00 
1x4”, EER Te RE TE EX - 40.00 
Discounts on Mouldings 
Made from 1x3” and under........... oe 55% 
Made from other sizes............e.6- 45% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
SE Ganicucatane Coerecccccece cocccees 5% 
Clear Lattice, 545, 4 to 16’ 

" 100 lin. ft. 
BET Hakaghad sie kee wens eeund wad euneee $0.25 
NT oe oi aoe wi 5: aay nainaake bok eerieln ake . wae 
” wibacéweeewecnn cons biue eke ok wonadon 25 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 9.—Following are 

prices prevailing today in this market: 

LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 

B&better, $44.00. No. 1 common, $40.00. No. 
2 droppings, $29.00. 

LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 

Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 

6&8-inch 10-inch 12-inch 14-inch 16-inch 
$36.00 $42.00 $52.00 $67.00 $78.00 

GEORGIA AIR DRIED ROorERs— 

Tongued and grooved, %-inch, 6-inch width, 
$21.00. 

KILN DRIED YELLOW PINE ROOFERS— 

TY and grooved, standard, 6-inch width, 

NoRTH CAROLINA PINE RouGnH Box, No. 1— 

10-inch, $26.50. 12-inch, $27.50. 

NoRTH CAROLINA PINE FINISH, 


SS Eee $42.50 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE STEPPING, 
Bé&better, 5/4x12-inch .............e00. $63.00 


NorrTH CAROLINA PINE DIMENSION, No. 2 & bet- 
ter— 

S48, %-inch scant, 
2x3-inch, 16-foot, 
16-foot, $24.50; 


23-inch, 9-foot, 
$21.50. 
3x8-inch, 


$20,00; 
Rough, 2x10-inch, 
16-foot, $24.00. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


rtland, Ore., March 10.—I. 0. b. mill prices 
Reg of fir, March 6, 7 and 9, direct 
only, straight and mixed cars, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical 
Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


March 1 h, 


B B&btr. e D 
err re. $31.00 $30.25 $20.25 ‘nie 
ae 20s ene eos rr 30.00 .«6 
oT re 33.00 

Flat Grain Flooring 
rere 17.75 16.00 
— re eS 23.75 19.75 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
 —g Ee ee atate ae ba $11.75 
Ceiling 
rr alee 17.75 14.75 
athe we OO ee ou 17.00 14.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
is ca cacuicn Ge 21.00 18.75 
eS ae 20.50 18.75 eT 
Be wn sittabean ate pee eee 10.75 
Pinish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
B&better ..ccscccces $34.00 $35.25 $51.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
a. Pee $13.50 $13.25 $11.75 $17.50 
i Sexcaen 8.00 7.00 8.50 10.00 
> Peer 5.00 5.00 5.00 eee 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18° 20’ 22&24' 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4”.$12.75 $12.75 $14.00 $14.25 $14.00 .... ‘i 
6”. 12.00 11.75 13.25 13.75 13.50 $16.25 $19.00 
8”. 12.50 12.25 138.25 138.50 13.50 17.00 19.25 
10”. 13.00 13.50 14.00 14.00 14.25 17.00 19.75 
12”. 14.00 13.50 14.50 14.26 15.00 17.50 20.50 
2x4”, 8’, $12.25; 10’, $12.75; 2x6”, 10°, $11.25 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
ae See $6.50 $6.75 $8.50 $8.50 $8.00 
a ee 4.75 5.00 ne aes ais 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced ......... $16.25 
OO ll Ee ee 15.25 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40°, surfaced ......... 15.25 
Fir Lath 
De 3, SOO. Be hhc aia kad eee ase neee $2.50 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 198’ 
EE rs heal aa ae ro ct i ov ee ed a $24.00 
Ts aa hs ace er Nant rg Rae cls sie cae a 26.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., March 7.—-Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 


approximately 5 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mills are as follows: 

Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
Pe Pn MR ccsak We aciek eae ean $1.40@2.00 
i Si aie iy sh ch ah Obi: le RA 1.55 @2.20 
pool A ee ee 2.15 @3.00 
Dee. GUGM STOUR... - 5 cceccscce 2.35@2.95 
SN ri watt OE dis srnc Givi B pratense 3.05 @3.75 
ot I eee ee 6.50@7.00 
My BOE & a6'en wee samosas 2.25 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.45@2.00 $1.45@2.00 
Extra clears .......... 1.65@2.20 1.60 @ 2.30 
Pee os St, er 2.20@ 3.00 2.05 @3.00 
ee 2.60@3.00 
WUREOCEIOME 600 cwcccccs 3.15 @3.75 3.15 @3.75 
Royals, 24”, A grade... 7.00@7.50 
Dimension, 5/2, 16”.... 2.835@2.60 2.50 

Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
... be”. Sees eee $1.45 @2.00 
Extra clears: 

75% premium clears............. 2.05 @ 2.40 

50% premium clears............. 1.95 @ 2.50 
Samm CO/S penkaste)....c.cs. cee 2.25 @ 3.00 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... 3.00 
I cscs citi cr eee gare paca ane eLRce 3.25 @3.75 
NN fois ari ae sca ald a rea kor ake cei 7.50 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
Sr ere .00 
ae ror -90@1.15 
SO — ea eee 1.20@1.75 
Te gy Se cee re 5.25 @5.75 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 
Common stars, 6/2....$0.90@1.00 $0.90@1.00 


Common stars, 5/2.... .90@1.15 1.00@1.25 
Common clears ....... 1.25@1.75 1.35@1.75 
No. 2 perfections..... *., 1.85@2.75 2.00 @2.75 


AMERICAN 


| 





LUMBERMAN 
CALIFORNIA PINES 


The following average wholesale prices 
f. o. ‘b. mills, those on commons covering 1- 
inch stock only, were reported by the Califor- 
nia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation for February: 


California White Pine 
No.1&2-clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 


All widths— 
ea emer $57.40 $53.15 $34.45 $27.50 
eae er 56.85 54.50 35.10 41.00 
7 er a 56.35 45.25 27.60 41.85 
re os een 64.45 55.80 35.10 52.30 
California Sugar Pine 
oS rere 87.65 77.05 57.55 37.00 
Be scenes ap ee 83.20 69.90 52.45 52.85 
Se 83.70 59.25 40.65 52.20 
| ae 93.40 75.65 59.50 63.15 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common...$18.05 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 28.20 No. 2 No. 3 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 18.85 6” ....$23.40 $15.95 
Panel, C&better S” cnx Bee 16.00 
144”"xa.w. ...- 60.25 10° 23.20 15.80 
Sugar Pine Shop i 25.00 5.60 
Inch common.. .$37.05 — 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 36.00 we © -Saseees $18.90 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 22.45 mes, Eitine. Axe a0 
petter ....$30. 
White Pir gga alice 28.10 
C&btr., all sizes.$38.60 Latl 
No. 3&better, - a- , $ 2.35 
1K0Re" 332% 17.15 a a tireres 145 
No. 2&btr. dimen., ne erkasen — 
SRE. scve 14.70 No. 1 dim., 
Australian i fa x4” Trt t 17.50 
Mixed pines— ie nigtd ate nie 16.25 
vi ee $37.10 Douglas Pir 
eee 41.85 ae $40.35 
J: % ere 33.00 Ties and tim- 
S/ERR.T. 2 ccccc 38.05 SND opens >'o-a's 7.30 
10/4&12/4ixa.w. 73.20 Dimension 20.40 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 

Inch 4” 6” 8” 


” 


1 ” 
mth 6-16’.$42.00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $82.00 
NO. 

btr.,* 6-16’. 41.00 45.00 45.00 62.00 77.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 40.00 44.00 43.00 : 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 40.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 33.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 27.00 29.00 29.50 29.50 29.50 
5&6/4, 6-1@— 4”&wdr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
ORR $66.00 $68.00 $71.09 $81.00 
ee ae 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
ee Meee ers 58.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 


For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 3, 4-, 6-, 8- and 10-inch, add $7.50; 
12-inch, add $8; No. 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 


10-foot 

D&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 E, 4-inch....... $18.00 

6-inch.. 31.00 Sn 21.00 

Lath, spruce and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 
2, $6.45. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
4 O. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Feb. 28: 





Flooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ........ $60.00 $59.00 
Flat grain—Bé&better ........ 32.00 32.00 
et BEAR 28.00 
DS -wibientescborcoescns ae 17.50 18.50 
Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $31.00 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............. 32.50 
Finish and Moldings 
Finish, B&better, 155010" ........ccec. $45.50 


linish, B&better, 5/4x5&10” ........... 59.00 
Came GG BAGG, TRAE 6 occ ccccvcccecece 51.00 





Discount on moldings, 1%” and under... 52% 
1%” and over.... 40% 
Boards and Shiplap 
Boards, and shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”........ $27.50 
Boards, No. 2, 1x12”, 10, 18&20’......... 23.00 
a SS Frere 15.50 
Dimension 
ee. 5 Oe Oe SE Sv i aicckwcdnans $17.00 
a es ee EE nas kg eka he ives 20.00 
ye A 8 errs Pee 30.00 
eS OO ob OF UD Ae ee 16.00 
> hs ee ere re 21.00 
Lath 
Bee. S Bs Pic skev et cet sessesives $ 2.35 


61 
NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b., Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 46.00 $ 30.00 $ 22.00 
5/4 ... 75.00 65.00 58.60 35.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 22.00 
BrrcH— 
4/4 80.00 60.00 38.00 26.00 18.00 
5/4 85.00 65.00 45.00 33.00 19.00 
6/4 90.00 70.00 52.00 35.00 19.00 
8/4 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 
10/4 100.00 90.00 80.00 60.00 eas 
12/4 105.00 95.00 85.00 65.00 ace 
16/4 160.00 145.00 130.00 eee 
5/8 ... 70.00 55.00 30.00 23.00 
3/4 ... 72.00 58.06 34.00 23.00 
Thin 4/4 72.00 58.00 34.00 een 
Price of No. 2 and better, 1x4 inch and 


wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $30. 

For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $70; one and two face clear, $55; 
1x5-inch, two face clear, $85; one and two face 
clear, $65. 


Sorr MaPpLE— 


4/4 ... 60.00 50.00 38.00 25.00 18.00 
5/4 ... 65.00 55.00 43.00 30.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 77.00 67.00 55.00 35.00 19.60 
8/4 ... 82.00 72.00 62.00 39.00 19.00 
Sort ELM— 
FAS No. 1&Sel No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 60.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 70.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 75.08 55.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 80.00 60.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 90.00 70.00 40.00 Sh Lote 
12/4 100.00 80.00 45.00 
Rock ELM— 
; FAS Sel. No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4... 80.00 Ssewia 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 Seaetd 60.00 30.00 20.09 
6/4 ... 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 85.00 52.00 mess 
12/4 ... 115.00 ates 95.00 57.00 *30.00 
*Bridge plank, add $4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 
4/4 ... 65.00 55.00 42.00 24.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 68.00 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 
6/4... 72.00 62.00 60.00 30.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 175.00 65.00 55.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 hose 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 


Keystock, 4/4, $72; or on grades, FAS, $80; 
No. 1, $60; 5/4, $75; or on grades, FAS, $85; 
No. 1, $65. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


RED OakK— 


4/4... 85.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 14.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 38.00 18.09 
6/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 18.00 
8/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 18.00 
HARD MAPLE— 
4/4... 67.00 57.00 45.00 34.00 14.00 
5/4 ... 80.00 60.00 48.00 36.00 18.00 
6/4... 85.00 65.00 50.00 36.00 18.00 
8/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 36.00 18.00 
10/4 110.00 90.00 75.00 650.00 etait 
12/4 125.00 105.00 90.00 52.00 ee 
16/4 170.00 150.00 130.00 arta 
Harp MAPLE RouGH FLOORING STocK— 
No. 1 No.2 No. 3A 
com. com. com, 
sks hid alenio-n peter ate $43.00 $33.00 $23.00 
RN ae irc ca actos aera Ne ear ne 45.00 35.00 25.00 
1 PERSE RSS eset rein en elle 35.00 25.00 
BEECH— No. 2 and better 
BN aa TasiSia 7a or algal Wis me him a es a a $38.00 
Ge 6« Soa ca bus ts dead ses asck ad eee 47.00 
FAS _ Sel. No.1 No.2 No. 3 
ae $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $35. 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 9.—Prices on Ameri- 
can black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


FAS, 6-9%” wide: 4/4, $225; 5/4, $235; 6/4, 
$245; 8/4, $255. 
— 4/4, $145; 5/4, $150; 6/4, $155; 8/4, 


No. 1 common: 
8/4, $115. 


No. 2 common: 
8/4, $45. 


4/4, $70; 5/4, $85; 6/4, $100; 


4/4, $35; 5/4, $40; 6/4, $40; 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS are 
Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended March 3, Chicago basis: oa 
1/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 1/4 5/4 6 | 
FicurRED Rep GuM— MIXED OaAk— -" ~ aa 
ge ee a6 eee os ofa sien ole ae , Sd. wormy 29.75@ 33.75 ...... wieticey &+iiaendo tele .. 53.00 dical 
Rep GumM— TUPELO— 
Qtd. FAS... 73.50@ 96.00 78.00@ 78.25 78.25@ 82.25 73.50@ 79.50 Pin, FAS... 38.00 10.75 10.75 ne ee _ 
No. 1&sel 41.00@ 46.00 ......ccccce ccces pe: ne te ee Se ie No. 1&sel. 28.00@ 30.75 30.75 we 24 OO pe dteaaces fa ‘| 
NN ne ee muae> “aauaanoseres No. 2..... 26.00 teens Feet tenet ee eeeee  seeeeeeeenes . 
No. l&sel. 44.50@ 49.00 ......2527%: ihlalalaaallae setae’ 9p bem PoPpLaAR— pote 
. » oc ‘4 9 - I Cc 
a Ricca ST ME Rich ic SieGroe eee Ce 2 Oe eed Pe ee re Aca pases uMesavaiessuera acne em wian os 
Sap GuM— eer ee 49.50 49.50 Ri a d 
Sere ee Saps&sel. 47.00@ 51.25 50.25@ 52.00 52.00 54.00 Ord 
No. l1&sel. 36.25@ 45.50 36.25 36.25 35.50@ 42.50 a ee CM oy aeadns kapha neeen -keaaies “ 
Pc eivts n 1. ShOWhSWceed Uneeneeeaws! aeaa- pivewes No. 2-A.. 27.00@ 29.75 2.0.0... cere weet ees teens : zit 
Pin. FAS... 36.75@ 43.25 42.00@ 48.25 47.50@ 49.50 ............ No. 2-B.. 22.50@ 23.25 ..... a  " et Bem at — 
Jo. 1&sel. 29.00@ 31.25 33.50 So BS! ae ree AsSH— : 
No, 2.... 23.50 25.75 26.50 re ePandusens PAB .ncess TM 87.00 95.75 4 92.50 in 
BLACK GUM— BEECH— witl 
Qtd. FAS... 42.00@ 48.00 ......... Nn oe eT ee FAS ...... ny Ce eo })lUd Sl eee Jae frei 
e.. Shee, SEOOM 86.75 SO8G j§-— § cvvodcsosere cvvssevcecvn No. l&sel.. 38.00 = ......ccecees 37.76@ 40.50 .......... thor 
ON I” lll a TOS Si Ra pel ae I OY RO 8g a ee nem A De) Me hles eikveaw acces,  eicdiackewigiee . 22.75@ 25.50 oa : 
ee ik oe errr me ti(“(“‘éC ee ee — HIcKORY— a? — 
WuHites Oak— ag ee Se | eeaeccen . 61.75 ss 
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PE WOE cccuscaccacs 0 a 
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APPALACHIAN WOODS OAK FLOORING -— 
and 
aaa, ner ra ge 9. avecnge whole- Following are carlot quotations, Chicago basis, on oak flooring: 
Sale prices, carloads incinnat ase, On Ap- ou" 43 , ” he 14x2” %x1\%” 5 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 18X2%" 18x17” %x2” %x1% x2" ‘*xl i . 
PLAIN WHITE OAK— Clear qtd. wht..$103.00 $96.00 $86.00 $63.00 ee ME. WOE. ok cheers’ ig . ++ -$92.50 $91.50 mar 
4/4 5&6/4 8/4 Clear qtd. red... 76.00 71.00 66.00 61.00 ee eee seeeeees 39.50 89.50 age 
ME scnioscsas $95@100 $110@115 $115@120 Select atd. wht. 73.00 61.00 50.00 47.00 Select qtd. wht............ 7 oe oe 
No. 1 com.&sel. 48@ 53 63@ 68 rt 4 75 Select qtd. red.. 62.00 55.00 50.00 48.00 Select qtd. red......... reveeee C1.50 66.50 Pric 
No. 2 com..... 34@ 36 40@ 45 Clear pln. wht.. 80.00 60.00 58.00 46.00 Clear pin. Wht...... Sere Mo mae aie 66.50 66.50 cont 
No. 3. com..... 24@ 26 26@ 28 26@ 28 Clear pln. red... 68.00 60.00 56.00 $6.00 Clear pin. red.........6s. .+++++ 61.50 61.50 
Sd. wormy ... 40@ 42 55@ 57 60@ 62 Select pln. wht. 55.00 50.00 40.00 39.00 Select pln. SN orks sks feta shat actin Sack 58.50 04.90 
P 2 Select pln. red.. 54.00 51.00 40.00 39.00 Select etd. red. .... ses. rere 55.50 BI 
LAIN RED OaAaK— in 3 wee 35.00 34.00 26.00 25.00 me. 1 wih. Wht.....- aah aoa STE 35.50 33.50 dem 
ee 75@ 80 80@ 85 90@100 ee a ae 35.00 34.00 26.00 25.00 ON SO” Serer ee ret et 35.50 33.50 by 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 48 52@ 55 58@ 62 No. 2 mixed.... 23.00 22.00 12.00 12.00 a Sere rere 18.50 17.50 Pric 
No. 2 com...... 32 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 New York delivered prices may be obtained by adding to the above: For jj-inch stock, $3; ihn 
No. 3 com...... 24@ 26 27@ 30 28@ 30 fer %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. pit 
’ le 
CHESTNUT— 
eae 75@ 80 90@ 95 100@105 
No. 1 com..... 43@ 46 54@ 59 60@ 65 * ’ 
No. 3 com..... 22@ 23 22@ 23 22@ 23 ; 
Bi wotay is Weeks Market lxeports ; 
No. 2 com... 30@ 33 34@ 37 38@ 40 quie 
No. 1 & btr. sd. ae cal , = x finis 
wormy ..... 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 23 saad 
PorpLar— 5 P . : : Stat 
with prices irregular. Gum was quiet, but 
Panel 2 Ho. 2 Saeed NORTHERN PINE there were sales of gum squares for the fur- eo 
’" & wdr...130@135 140@145 150@155 itur ade, < y grade ‘O — 
os 904100 108218 pee dye BUFFALO, N. Y¥., March 10.—The northern niture trade, and of low grade rough gum for 
— : -- 9 Uv A v v F cara “ : ae eee . boxing. More active inquiry was shown for . 
Saps & sel.... 70@ 75 80@ 90 95@105 pine trade is held back by the heaviest snow- lai bite and 4 oak ¢ flooring } >} B 
No. E epetaehne 48@ 52 55@ 60 60@ 65 fall occurring in this section in the last three ee “9 eu vassel peo ed aaa ae gra 
=e 2-A eee 33@ 36 40@ 43 45@ 48 years, so that retailers are moving out little P&S GLEE WOFS UNSRTISTACtOFy. mat 
No, 2-B ...... 24@ 26 28@ 30 29@ 31 stock. Prices are called steady on most items. —— a ge hig! 
MAPLE— ; BUFFALO, N. Y., March 10.—Hardwood de- Gul 
PAS .:........ 15@ 78 18@ 83 84@ 87 mand has been somewhat below that of last sior 
No. 1 ‘com.&sel. 47@ 50 55@ 60 64@ 69 HARDWOODS year, but some increase in inquiries is re- low 
No. 2 com..... 0@ rted at ¢ sr of yards, « sre is 
- — 10@ 43 10@ 43 41@ 44 CHICAGO, March 11.—Several of the dis- ported at 41 number of yards, and there is mos 
a oh ‘ apap oats nets nee : : expectation that a gradual improvement will Stoe 
tributors of hardwoods are reporting an in- tak ant S : : m ; 
edi cisntee : ; aces ae Migs oil ake place, starting in the near future. The for 
crease in volume of business, although it is chief drawback to the trade is tl call 
MAPLE FLOORING slight and some can not see it at all. The state c s — . a 1 5 Rise . Rd _ og eee 
‘gs 2 price situation remains unchanged, with sell- “%'#*€ O° prices, and practica 7 af the Rare 
Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring peop rica ek ar atta agewer “pid wibloeg Bees woods are thus affected: Orders have to be 
at. . ers here beginning to be mildly curious as to : 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- . : : tate A taken at a very low level, and many mills 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers JUSt how long the present ruinous figures can appear to be quite eager - oot ‘ Cc 
ene, eereees ae follows f. o. b. cars Obtain. . ; ween og er dist 
ooring «mi asis during the wee —_ 
March 7 . ee BALTIMORE, MD., March 9.—The interest HEMLOCK oo 
First Second Third manifested in hardwood offerings is distinctly ' u 
q]x2%” . .$69.07 $60.45 37.08 — active, and the movement has ae NEW YORK, March 10.—Demand for hem- rgd 
SERS HR cme ccscvecee 90.89 Reror es ‘he recent naggewing in quotations, and the loek is equal as £ as i ras is «time ‘ 
firmness shown by the producers in holging v8 io ¢ yually Ls good as it was this time tow 
SS § DS : rs ast year, and stocks in storage are consid- 
out for acceptable returns, indicate the ex- erably less. There is an actual shortage. of 


vette pcpncrtilnccbsieassin teaeciy op MA MELEE LOO Ee gen tg ig oe lon 


most orders come with requests for iHmme- 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. 0. b. able supplies in any quantity desired. Some diate delivery, which shows that retailers mal 
mills, lower Michigan: of the mills feel encouraged to augment their have scant supplies. quo 
FAS No. 1 & sel. output, while others are disposed to go slow, Ss rig) 

cya anced esas Mich ledesner ‘a $ gt but all display more confidence. BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—Everything on as 
6/4 ..: Fo toca tate See 100.00 2 : Se the hemlock list is dull, and prices show little cun 
BN SN eo 5 ne ae 130.00 105.00 CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 9.—Although’~ strength. Orders for eastern and northern ten 
RRs. 6. citchs etivewkdawe ihe Se 125.09 Southern hardwoods generally are quiet, there boards are scarce, and some sellers offer mal 
12/4 .. as .. 160.00 135.00 Was a better inquiry for oak, ash and poplar, clipped at $28, and random at’ $27. Dealers sho 
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are very cautious about buying western hem- 
jock even when offered bargains in transit. 
gome wholesalers ask ec. i. f. for mill ship- 
ment $12 off page 114%, Atlantie differentials. 
Uncertainty as to cargo rate is a severe han- 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, March 11.—Retailers report they 
are doing more figuring on house bills, but the 
pinching of the money bags keeps many of 
the figurings from blossoming out into orders, 
and the trade in Douglas fir continues dull. 
Orders are nearly all in small quantities de- 
manding immediate delivery. No price changes 
were reported, 


dicap. 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 9.—Douglas fir is 
peing called for on a relatively limited scale, 
with advances caused by the raising of ocean 
freight rates acting as a check upon demand, 
though fir still rules lower than certain rival 
stocks. The orders received are generally 
for immediate shipment. 


NEW YORK, March 10.—Although demand 
for Douglas fir has been disappointing, the 
market is showing gradual betterment. 
Stocks are declining and prices are strength- 
ening. Some wholesalers announce an ad- 
vance of $1 in prices, but others are holding 
at the old levels. Most of the lumber com- 
ing in is being stored. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, March 11.—Trade in western 
pines is scattered quite well over the entire 
field of both industrial and retail buyers, ex- 
cept that there is very little business to be 
found among the yards in the @qity, distribu- 
ters say. Prices are not at all satisfactory, 
but then neither is volume. We are told, how- 
ever, of a generally better tone to the market, 
and the trade seems hopeful. 


NEW YORK, March 10.—Although the 
market is not suffering severely from short- 
age of stocks, there nevertheless is very little 
of the main grades in storage hereabouts. 
Prices are holding very well in the face of 
continued light demand. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., March 10.—Western pine 
demand is slow. It is temporarily held back 
by a severe snowstorm in this. territory. 
Prices are reported a little firmer in Califor- 
nia White pine selects and better, while sugar 
pine prices are about holding their own. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 9.—Cypress is 
quiet, there being very little demand for either 
finish or factory lumber. Some tank cypress 
and sills were moving for repair work. Up- 
State retailers also were taking small fill-in 
lots of pecky for greenhouses and farm re- 
pairs 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 


grades of cypress are 


9. — Ordinary 
finding a readier 
market, with the quotations perhaps a little 
higher, while the holders of the high grade 
Gulf lumber resist all requests for conces- 
sions. It is the more active movement in the 
lower grades that constitutes perhaps the 
most encouraging development. The Gulf 
stocks are being sought in some quantities 
for interior finish and other purposes. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, March 11.—Several southern pine 
distributers this week told of getting more 
business from both retail and industrial trade, 
ilthough the increase is slight and the report- 
ing lumbermen are hesitant about terming it 
atrend. No increase in prices has been men- 
tioned yet, however. 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 9.—Inquiries for 
longleaf are more numerous, and actual de- 
mand is undergoing some expansion. The 
quotations, of course, have held fairly well 
right along, but the market may be regarded 


as stronger. The yards here feel it in- 
cumbent upon them to maintain stocks, and 
tendency is still to make additions. The 


market for North Carolina pine continues to 
show a rather firmer tone, with the move- 
ment on the increase. The fact that short- 
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leaf pine values are under those of some com- 
peting woods has had much to do with the 
improvement. Mills are no longer ready to 
accept any figure that may be offered. The 
stocks here are still quite low. There is a 
tendency in the producing regions for the 
mills to increase their runs. 

NEW YORK, March 10.—Improvement in 
the price situation has been noted in the last 
week, and competition is said to be less keen 
than in recent months, because of the 
strengthening of Douglas fir prices, and to 
the fact that retailers’ stocks are about as 
low as they can be allowed to go. There is 
no general buying movement among retailers, 
however. 

BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—Southern pine 
trade is quiet. Weather conditions are un- 
favorable for building, and retailers are hesi- 
tant about adding to their light yard stocks. 
Ordinary 8-inch air dried roofers have been 
offered at $23@23.50, and some espeeially de- 
sirable roofers are quoted $24@24.50. Parti- 
tion is dull, and Bé&better sells at $38.50@ 
41.75. Low range for 1x4-inch shortleaf and 
high for longleaf flooring: B&better rift, $67@ 
87; C rift, $52@58; B&better flat, $38.50@ 


42.25, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 9.—Demand for 
most southern pine items rather slow, but 
several items which were more. actively 
bought, these including No. 2 common boards, 
6/ and 8/4 stock, and 2x10-inch, 14- and 16- 
foot and 2x12-inch, 16-foot dimension were 
Prices on these were up 50 cents, but 
other items on the list were barely steady. 
Most of the buying was in hand-to-mouth 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—Business in 
eastern spruce is abnormally light. W hole- 
salers have noted rather more inquiry. Frames 
are $36@38 base, and ordinary schedules of 
yard dimension somewhat less. Random 
lengths: 2x3- and 4-inch, $26@27; 2x6- and 
7-inch, $27@28; 2x8-inch, $382@33; 2x10-inch, 
$36@37. No. 2 matched spruce boards 1x6- 
and 7-inch are now $31, and there is resawn 
stock for much less. Lath prices very irreg- 
ular; 1%-inch are quoted $3@3.50, and the 
best 1%-inch, very scarce, are quoted up to 
$5 for full carloads, while a half-car along 
with dimension might be picked up at $4. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NEW YORK, Mareh 10.—Eastern spruce 
lath have advanced to $4 within the last week 
or ten days. The same rate prevails for rail 
and cargo lots. No water shipments are ar- 
riving, and comparatively few lath are com- 
ing in by rail. Stocks in storage are re- 
ported to be subnormal. There is a fair de- 
mand for shingles, and while stocks are 
ample there is no surplus here. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—Boxboard pro- 
ducers are curtailing their winter operations 
radically, and yet prices are disturbed by 
rather more bargain offerings, around $20@ 22 
being taken for some log run lots of round 
edge white pine inch. There has also been 
actual business in selected boards at $26, and 
up around $31@32 in the nicest lumber clear 
of knots. Box and shook manufacturers re- 
port their current business all the way from 
50 percent to 85 percent of normal. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—Trade in clap- 
boards is quiet. Prices keep about steady. 
Eastern spruee and native white pine clap- 
boards are searce. Spruce extras are gener- 
ally quoted $120 a thousand pieces, and clears, 
$115. The market is well supplied with West 
Coast clapboards, but there are fewer bargain 
offerings. 


scarce, 
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Week's Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the revenue freight loadings for the week 
ended Feb. 28, 1931, totaled 682,000 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 33,223 cars (a de- 
crease of 617 cars below the preceding 
week); grain, 41,050 cars; livestock, 20,050 
cars; coal, 125,499 cars; coke, 7,782 cars; ore, 
5,730 cars; merchandise, 198,569 cars, and mis- 
cellaneous, 250,097 cars. 





Finds Rates Unreasonable 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in a de- 
cision promulgated in Docket No. 22399—Cas- 
cade Timber Co. vs. Great Northern Railway 
Co., et al.—finds that rates om cedar poles and 
piling in single and multiple-car loads from 
Tacoma, Wash., and other north Pacific coast 
points to destinations in California, Nevada 
and Arizona were and are unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded or may exceed con- 
temporaneous rates on fir lumber in single car 
loads. Reparation is awarded on this basis on 
shipments moving within the statutory period, 
the amount to be determined in accordance 
with Rule V of the Rules of Practice. 


Division 4 states that the commission is 
without jurisdiction to require the establish- 
ment of joint rates from points in Canada and 
that the record does not contain facts that 
would enable it to fix reasonable proportional 
rates from the Canadian border. It is added, 
however, that the commission has jurisdiction 
over joint international rates for the ascer- 
tainment of damages. 

Several other complaints involving the same 
question were combined in this proceeding. 

In Docket No. 22925, filed by the Veneer 
Manufacturing Co., of Conway, 8S. C., Division 
3 finds that rates on box shooks in carloads 
from Conway to Asheville and Woodfin, N. C., 
delivered after Nov. 22, 1927, were not unrea- 
sonable. 

In Docket No, 22925, Sub-No. 1, filed by the 
Wagoner Lumber Co., Division 4 finds that 
rates on like traffic from Pamplico, S. C., to 
Concord and Kannapolis, N. C., delivered after 
Nov. 21, 1927, were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded the rate of 17.5 cents per 
100 pounds contemporaneously maintained 
from Pamplico to High Point, N. C., and rep- 
aration is awarded on this basis, the amount 
to be determined in accordance with Rule V. 





News From Baltimore, Md. 


March 10.—The Intercoastal Freight Cen- 
ference fixture of $11 for the intercoastal 
movement of Douglas fir during March has 
been thrown into the discard. Freights have 
dropped to $10 and $9, with some rumors of 
$8.50. The reduction is being promptly 
passed on to the buyers, so that fir is again 
on a parity with southern softwoods. 

One of the members of the trade who feels 
encouraged over recent developments in the 
southern pine market is John R. Stephenson, 
the representative here of the Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation. Mr. Stephenson the other 
day expressed satisfaction at the action of 
a large industrial buyer,,who had decided to 
cover his requirements for the next few 
months at prevailing quotations. Mr. Stephen- 
son believes thete will be a growing scarcity 
of shortleaf in particular, because of curtail- 
ment of production. 

The Deep Bay Lumber Co., which for a time 
developed considerable activity and gave out 
a statement about having entered into an 
arrangement with the Roosevelt Steamship 
Co. to bring mahogany logs from Panama to 
Baltimore appears to have encountered seri- 
ous obstacles. Only one shipment of 1,000,000 
feet of the logs arrived here and was turned 
over to the Williamson Veneer Co., of High- 
landtown, which was to transform the logs 
into veneer, marketing the rest not so used, 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA Anniston—S. E. Boozer Lumber Co 
succeeded »y Model City Lumber Co 

Boligee jell & Hunnicutt Lumber Co. has cut 
out 

Sunflower 
to Selma, 


ARKANSAS Texarkana—National Lumber & 
Creosoting Co. merged with Woods Preserving Cor- 
poration of Pittsburgh Joshua 8S. Logan of Tex- 
arkana is president 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—American Wood- 
working Corporation succeeded by Weber American 
Co, (Ltd.). 

CONNECTICUT. Colchester—Red Wing Feed & 
Lumber Co. sold to Colchester Lumber & Coal Co, 

ILLINOIS, Fairmont City—Fairmont Fuel & 
Material Co. succeeded by Fairmont Lumber & 
Material Co. 

Hume—wW. M. 
local yard, 

Oak Park—H. J. Carney & Co 
S. Lincoln St., Chicago. 

INDIANA. Rossville—Rossville Luraber & Sup- 
ply Co. real estate sold by receiver to Kramer Bros. 
Lumber Co., of Frankfort Lumber Co., of Frank- 
fort. Yards will be merged. 

IOWA. Clarksville—Bergen Lumber Co. and 
Wineburg & Miller lumber yards have been sold to 
Fruden Lumber Co., Charles City, and C. W 
Greene and the two yards will be censolidated 
under the new joint ownership. 

Gladbrook —Gladbrook Consolidated Grain & 
Lumber Co. has been sold to Midwest Lumber Co., 
Dubuque, and will be operated as Gladbrook Lum- 
ber Co. 

Waterloo—c. K. 
to Floyd S. Drinkelburg. 

KANSAS. Liberal—Heitman-Hill 
sold to Big Jo Lumber Co., of Wichita. 

Wellington—Hangen & Halliday succeeded by 
Hangen & Halliday Lumber & Coal Co. (Inc.). 

LOUISIANA Wisner—Sawmill plant and light- 
ing unit of Metropolis Bending Co. sold to Three 
Rivers Lumber Co., of Jonesville, La., subsidiary 
of Mississippi Valley Hardwood Co., and, according 
to recent advices, is being dismantled and loaded 
on cars for shipment to Jonesville. 

MASSACHUSETTS Amesbury and Merrimac 
Retail lumber yards of Merrimac Lumber Co. pur- 
chased by Brooks Construction & Lum>er Co., of 
Newburyport, Mass. 

MINNESOTA Duluth 
gone out of business 

Harmony Farmers & Merchants Lumber Co. sold 
to Harmony Lumber Co. 

Minneapolis—Midland Lumber & Coal Co. has 
sold all yards to Fullerton Lumber Co 

St. Paul—Simonson-Orendorff Co. succeeded by 
Simonson Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI, Silex——Cotton 
succeeded by R. E. Williams. 

NEW YORK Hudson—C. W. Macy Co. suc- 
ceeded by Alton E. Speer, who will restock yard 
and make improvements 


Sunflower BRand Mill Co. moving office 


Simpson Lumber Co. discontinues 


moving to 7843 


Cropper & Co. sold by receiver 


Lumber Co, 


Northland Tie Co. has 


Lumber Co (Ine.) 


Malone—Sulham Mfg. Co. (Inec.) has merged with 
St. Regis Falls Wood Corporation. 

OHTO Findlay—Folk Bros. succeedel by John 
C. Folk, 


OREGON Portland—Zoss Wood Mfg. Co. will 
move to Klamath Falls. 

Swisshome—K. M. Phelps has sold his interest in 
Phelps Lumber Co. to W. L. and O. M. Phelps 

TENNESSEE. 
Flooring Co., 
Lumber Co. 

TEXAS Colorado—Gray 
Burton-Lingo Lumber Co. 

Hubbard—J. M. Johnson (Estate) succeeded by 
W. D. Johnson. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma-——C. M. Harper has pur- 
chased the sawmill of the Mountain Highway Lum- 
ber Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA Huntington— Midwest 30x 
Co. will occupy the building being erected at West 
Fifth and the C. & O. railroad, and will manu- 
facture boxes for Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

WISCONSIN. Durand—Pfeiffer Lumber Co. 
changing name to Pfeiffer Lumber & Coal Co. 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Eunice Band Mill Co., 
of Memphis, Tenn., has been granted authority to 
enter the State as a domestic corporation; property 
in State valued at $100,000 located near Marion. 

Augusta—Augusta Stave Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $10,000; T. J. Nash, president. 


IDAHO. Nampa—Idaho Wood Products, inecor- 
porated; capital, $25,000; box manufacturer; J. S. 
Mackenzie interested. 

INDIANA Indianapolis—Central Fiver Products 
Co., a Delaware corporation, filed papers qvalifving 
for business in Indiana; Owens Pickens, Fletcher 
Trust Blidg., Indianapolis agent; deais in puiyp, 
lumber, fiber products and paper containers: 1,18f 
shares represented in Indiana. 

Jeffersonville—Roberts-Delancey Veneer Corpo- 
ration, incorporated capital, 1,100 shares, $50 par; 
to manufacture veneers, lumber and other 
products; John R. Roberts interested. 

Kendalliville—Kollman Case Co., 
capital, $10,000, 


Memphis Memphis 
capital stock purchased Sy 


Hardwood 
sellgrade 


Lumber (Co. sold to 


wood 


incorporated 


KENTUCKY, Augusta—G. W. Moneyhon Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000; old 

Louisville—Cook Lumber Co. decreasing capital 
to $20,060. 

MICHIGAN Detroit 
corporated; 6468 
crates and boxes. 

Grand Rapids 
rated, 


MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—Hardwoods (Inec.), or- 
ganized as buying agent by English interests; capi- 
tal, $15,000. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo—Abbott Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $200,000; Harry L. Abott, 222 
Middlesex Rd. 

Spring Valley—Nanuet Logging Co., 
rated; capital, $10,000; Wilfred F. 
Monsey, N. Y. 

OHIO. Columbus—Cones Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $30,000; Geo. W. Cones, 920 Bryden 
Rd.; old concern. 

OREGON. 
incorporated; 
doors. 

Portland—Heacock Sash & Door Co. 
capital to $50,000. 

Portland—Siltcoos Spruce Co., 
mill. 

PBNNSYLVANIA. Srie—Burnham Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Meadville—Mill Run Lumber Co., 
capital, $25,000. 

TEXAS. Bogata—Bogata Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $11,000; old. 

Detroit—Detroit Lumber Co., 
tal, $11,000; old. 

Fort Worth—Stonewall Jackson Lumber Co. de- 
creasing capital to $12,500. 

Houston—Turner Lumber Co 
to $200,000. 

Longview—Shreveport Long Leaf 
incorporated; capital, $300,000. 

New Willard—Texas Long Leaf Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $750,000 to $1,500,000, and 
changing address to Trinity. 

VIRGINIA Urbanna—Urvanna Lumber Corpo- 
ration, incorporated; capital, $10,000; to manu- 
facture all kinds of lumber; © D. Marchant, Har- 
mony Village, Va., president. 

WASHINGTON, Raymond—Elkhorn Trading 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; logging, lumber 
etc.; W. R. Johnson, interested. 

Seattle—Rufus H. Smith Estate, 
capital, $100,000; sawmills and 
Smith et al. 


Michigan Crate Co., in- 
Gratiot; to manufacture’ mill 


Lreen Bros. Mfg. Co., incorpo- 


incorpo- 
Traugott, 


Portland—General 
capital, $1,000; 


Investment Co., 
lumber, sash and 


decreasing 


incorporated; saw- 


incorporated; 


incorpo- 


incorporated; capi 


decreased capital 


Lumber Co., 


incorporated; 
logging: Frank 
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Tacoma—North Pacific Log Sales, incorporated 
capital, $5,00¢; E. KE. Lathrop, interested. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Cream City Cabinet & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 


New Ventures 


ARIZONA. Tucson—McBride Lumber Co open- 
ing new lumber and building supply business gy 
1021 S. 6th Ave.; Leslie McBride, prop, 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—-Bo¥ Martin Lumber 
Co, starting in business. 
FLORIDA, Starke—W. P. Smith, of Watertown, 


reported to establish a stave mill. 
LOUISIANA. Monroe—R. R. 
Co, has started a retail business. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Soston—Lumber Sales (po 
opening at 450 Albany St. ‘ 
MISSOURI. Sikeston—C. M. Tackett Lumber (Co 

opening a new lumber yard. 

OKLAHOMA, Lawton—C. D. Shamburger Lum. 
ber Co. erecting a lumber yard at 2nd St. ana 
F. Ave. Headquarters, Wichita Falls, Tex. 

OREGON. McMinnville—F. G. Mauser Lumber 
Co. has engaged in business here. 

TEXAS. Kilgore—Clem Lumber Co., Arkmo 
Lumber Co. and Producers Lumber Co. are open- 
ing local yards, 

Longview—Frost Lumber Co. will open a yard, 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Western Lumber ¢& 
Supply Co. (Inc.) has opened in the lumber ang 
building material business at Queen Anne Ave. and 
Nickerson St. 

WBST VIRGINIA. Ripley—Pinnell & Pfost Con- 
struction Co. has opened the old Ripley Mill Co, 
plant, adding machinery, and will do a genera! 
planing mill business. 

WISCONSIN. Juneau-——-Henry Rex and F. F 
Lindemann have formed a company to make cheese 
boxes and expect to start manufacturing within a 
few weeks. A building, 60x30 feet, is being erected 


New Mills and Equipment 


INDIANA. Owensville—W. L. White and _ son, 
Alvah, owners of the sawmill that was recently 
destroyed by fire, announce rebuilding; machinery 
purchased; will give employment to about 30. 

LOUISIANA. Le Lumber Co 
erecting a mill. 

WASHINGTON Longview—Consolidated Con- 
struction Co. adding new machinery to its wood- 
working and lumber mill equipment. 

Moffetts—Clear Creek Lumber Co. has added new 
equipment recently. 

Shelton—John Aarta and Melvin Satra reported 
to have added over $5,000 worth of new logging 
equipment. 

Stevenson—L. P. Grout, logger, recently  pur- 
chased about $3,000 worth of new equipment, it is 
reported. 


Shockley Lumber 


Moyen—Turner 











HENRY McDBRMOTT, aged 86, one of the 
last of the pioneers who opened the North- 
west Territory, a lumberman and inventor, 
died at his home in Milwaukee March 8, after 


a short illness. Born in Scotland, Mr. Mc- 
Dermott came to America with his young 
wife, Anna, when he was 21. He settled in 
Canada and worked at lumbering, and later 
moved to Menominee, Mich. Subsequently he 
was placed in charge of the Lumberman’s 
Mining Co. and prospected from Norway, 
Mich., to Iron Mountain, where he made his 
headquarters. In 1880 Mr. McDermott dis- 
covered the Ludington mine at Iron Moun- 
tain and he was then placed in charge of 
opening numerous mines in that region. He 
built the first electric light plant in Iron 
Mountain in 1889. Later he went to Mar- 
inette, Wis., where he invented a steam set 
works which made it possible to set and saw 
logs by machinery instead of by hand. From 
there he went to Ontario where he discovered 
and developed the Helen Mine, one of the 
famous open pit mines of the region. Sur- 
viving Mr. McDermott are his three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. M. E. Gleason, Portland, Ore., and 
May and Eleanor McDermott, Milwaukee; and 
three sons, Harry, of Leadville, Colo., James, 
Chicago and Fred of Milwaukee. 





JOHN V. FREDERICKSON, aged 68, prom- 
inent retired builder and lumberman of Madi- 
son, Wis., died suddenly at his home there 
March 5 of heart disease. He was born in 
Madison, Nov. 14, 1862, and was educated in 
the public schools there. As a youth he 
worked at the Fuller & Johnson Co. office 
before entering business with-his father. Mr. 
Frederickson was the last surviving member 
of the old firm of A. D. and J. V. Frederick- 
son, and had retired from active business 
about six years ago because of failing health. 
He entered the lumber business more than 
45 years ago, when the firm was known as 
Neils Frederickson & Sons. Later he also 
became a builder, and constructed a number 
of fraternity houses, as well as important 
civic buildings in Madison. He was a mem- 
ber of the Masons and the Madison club. Sur- 
viving are his widow and one daughter, Mrs. 
H. A. Schuette, of Maple Bluff. 





P. H. McMASTER, pioneer Seattle, Wash., 
lumberman, passed away at his home there 
Sunday, March 1. Mr. McMaster was 79 and 
his death followed a long illness. A native 
of Ontario, Mr. McMaster went to Seattle in 
1889, and with his brother, John McMaster, 
engaged in the shingle business. The Me- 
Masters operated mills at Seattle, Marysville, 
and Victoria. Up to two years ago P. H. 
McMaster was superintendent of the McMas- 
ter-Horton Cedar Co., of Victoria, B. ©. The 
John McMaster Shingle Co. is now being ¢ar- 
ried on by two sons of John McMaster, W. C. 
and E. J. McMaster. P. H. McMaster is sur- 
vived by a son Ray, and a granddaughter, 
Phyllis Ann McMaster. 





J. C. SMITH, aged 84, president of the 
. CG Smith Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
died March 8, at Deaconess Hospital in Mil- 
waukee after a brief illness. Mr. Smith went 
to Milwaukee in 1904. Previously he had 
been manager and owner of lumber yards at 
Clinton, Iowa, and at Grundy Center, Iowa. 
Mr. Smith was born at Sabula, Iowa, and en- 
listed in the Civil war when he was 14 years 
old, doing actual fighting, and being taken 
prisoner at the battle of Lexington. He op- 
erated three sawmills at Wausau, Wis., for 
several years before going to Milwaukee. 
Surviving Mr. Smith are two sons, Roy of 
Chicago, and Everett, of Milwaukee, and one 
daughter, Minnie, of Milwaukee. 





MARTIN KROETCH, aged 71, member of 
the logging and lumber manufacturing firm 
of Connelley & Kroetch, Spokane, Wash., died 
March 1 at his home, E. 1015 Mission, in that 
city. He had lived in Spokane 25 years, and 
his logging and sawmill operations were 
mostly in the north Idaho district. Surviv- 
ing are his wife, Anna two sons, Cal and 
Edmund of Spokane; and two daughters, Ger- 
trude, of Spokane, and Mrs. Catherine Whalen 
of Seattle. 





CHARLES H. MORELAND, 59 years old, 
secretary and general manager of the City 


Lumber Co., Canton, Ohio, died in Mercy Hos- 
pital there from injuries received when his 
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automobile was struck by a train near the 
plant. Mr. Moreland, who had been identified 
‘vith the lumber business for many years, 
had been in Canton fifteen years and for the 
past several years had been manager of the 
jumber concern. His widow, three sons and 
three daughters survive. 


MRS. JULIET BROWN, widow of Webster 
E. Brown, pioneer Rhinelander, Wis., lum- 
perman, died at her Rhinelander home March 
5. She had lived there since 1883. Mrs. 
Brown’s husband was the city’s first mayor 
and he served several terms in congress. 
Mrs. Brown, who was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1875, was prom- 


inent in the town’s civic activities. Three 
sons and a daughter survive. 
ORA P. MORTON, aged 74, head of the 


Lumber Co., at Pasadena, Ohio, 

March 5 from an attack of 
neart disease. Mr. Morton went to Dayton, 
Ohio, from_ Glencoe, Ky., and Cincinnati, 
where he had previously engaged in_ the 
lumber business, and established the business 
at Pasadena, near Dayton, eight years ago. 
He was born in Camden, Ohio. He leaves two 
daughters and a brother. 


Oo. P. Morton 
died suddenly 


Tt. A. THOMAS, 79, proprietor of the Rego 
Manufacturing Co., Arkadelphia, Ark., died 
at his home, Feb. 22. He had been in the 
sawmill business at or near Curtis for the 
past 50 years. 


MRS. STELLA H. TIM, wife of Bernard L. 
Tim, prominent New York lumberman, died 
Wednesday, March 4, and was buried in 
Salem Fields Cemetery. Mr. Tim is an offi- 
cial of the Hirsch Lumber Co. 





Casualti 
asualties 
ARKANSAS. Hope 
fire, $2,000. 

Russell ville—Sandusky 
$1,500; J. S. Sandusky, 
diate rebuilding. 

ILLINOIS. Decatur—L. Swisher Lumber Co., 
loss by fire in woodworking shops, lumber stocks 
and office; plant practically destroyed; owner an- 
nounces immediate rebuilding; insured for $16,000. 

INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Home Builders Supply 
Co., loss by fire, $100,000. 

KANSAS. Frederick—Geo. W. Ultch Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $14,000; stock of paints, hardware and 
furniture completely destroyed; sheds saved. 

MINNESOTA. Tower—Lake Vermillion Lumber 
Co., sawmill destroyed by fire; loss, $30,000. 

OREGON. Medford—Box factory of Fir-Pine 
Lumber Co., of which Walter Inch is manager, 
damaged by fire to extent of about $10,000. 

WISCONSIN. Suring—Suring sawmill, operated 
by Muehl & Ehlinger Lumber Co., which was to 
have re-opened on March 5 after being closed for 
a year, was destroyed by fire of undetermined 
origin; loss, $8,000 without insurance. 


-—Hope Heading Co., loss by 
Stave 
owner, 


Mill, loss by 
announces 


fire, 
imme- 





Trouble and Litigation 


WORCESTER, MASS., March 9.—The Pliny 
W. Wood Lumber Corporation, operating a 
retail lumber yard in Worcester, has assigned 
to a committee of three, Messrs, Riley, McCoy 
and Dunn, for the benefit of creditors. The 
business was established by the late Pliny W. 
Wood, one of the founders and charter mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, and at one time was one 
of the largest and best known retail lumber 
enterprises in central Massachusetts. 








Payment for Freight by Check 
Declared Lawful 


_ Minneapotits, Minn., March 9.—Payment of 
ireight or passenger transportation by check is 
lawful, the United States Supreme Court de- 
clares, ending a dispute between the Fullerton 
Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, and the Milwaukee 
railroad. 

The manager of the Fullerton company’s yard 
at Kimball, S. D., paid the freight on a carload 
of coal by check. Before the railroad cashed 
the check the bank had closed its doors. The 
road contended the check had not been duly pre- 
sented and was not lawful payment for freight 
charges. The company declared the road was 
os in not cashing the check sooner than 
it did. 

The United States district court in Minne- 
apolis upheld the railroad’s contention, as did 
the United States circuit court of appeals, but 
the Supreme Court overturned both decisions 
and held for the lumber company. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Potlatch Protective Annual 


PorLtatcH, IpAHO, March 7.—Announcement 
is made by W. D. Humiston, secretary-treas- 
urer, that the regular annual meeting of the 
Potlach Timber Protective Association will be 
held in Spokane, Wash., on March 18, the date 
having been changed from March 10 in order 
to permit the membership of the association to 
attend the annual meeting of the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association, if they so 
desire. 





First Car of New Framing 


Delivered in Missouri 


HERMANN, Mo., March 9.—What is said to 
be the first car of “4-Square Guide-Line Fram- 
ing” to be sold in Missouri, was delivered last 
week to the Hermann Lumber Co., of this 
town. This placement is regarded as revolu- 
tionary, since St. Louis and this vicinity consti- 
tute the most southern point in this territory, 
which has been practically 100 percent yellow 
pine heretofore. 

C. E. McIntyre, representative for this dis- 
trict of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., placed this first order for the 
new framing. Albert Baumstarck, manager of the 
Hermann Lumber Co., has not placed all of this 
stock yet for its full display value, but reports 
that buyers and builders are evincing great in- 
terest in it. 

Hermann (the town) has no unemployment 
problem and feels no depression. A German- 
American town situated near St. Louis and hav- 
ing a population of 2,500, it continues to be an 
oasis of prosperity in a desert of depression. 
The chief contractor there reports that busi- 
ness is fine, that since autumn he has been em- 
ploying eighteen men, who will continue during 
the spring and summer at full time. People there 
are planning on building or buying homes just 
as usual and are tremendously interested in the 
use of the new functionally improved framing 
lumber that has just arrived. 


Retailers Are Buying More 


KANSAS City, Mo., March 9.—Demand from 
southern line yards held up fairly well last 
week. Snow in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Colorado shut off orders from those States 
almost immediately. However, with the resump- 
tion of good weather, a pick-up in demand is 
expected. 

Southern pine mills have found business so 
good that most of them are selling more than 
their output, and have increased the operating 
time of their planing mills to furnish items 
needed. Most of the orders are coming from 
retail yards and are for mixed cars, principally 
for immediate shipment. There was a light 
local demand for cheap crating lumber, but 
industrial demand as a whole has been of little 
consequence. There have been a few scattered 
shipments to motor car body builders, and a 
few to furniture manufacturers in nearby towns. 
There were rumors of a railroad bidding on 
some medium-sized lots, but as far as could be 
discovered no sales were made. 

Local millwork plants have been operating 
at a good rate. Several commercial structures 
are nearing completion and interior finish is 
being installed. 


Should Check Up Business 
Changes 


The Harmony Lumber Co., of Harmony, 
Minn., advises that although it is about a year 
since that company bought out the Farmers & 
Merchants Lumber Co. at that place, letters 
and catalogs are still being sent to the old firm. 
This change of ownership was reported in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of April 19, 1930, 
in the department headed “Business Changes.” 
Lumber manufacturers and others interested in 
reaching the retail lumber dealer by mail would 
find it very much worth their while to check 
over the notices in that department and correct 
their mailing lists thereby. 

















[ How to Figure Costs for Advertising ] 
In Classified Department 


For two consecutive weeks...... 
For three consecutive weeks..... 75 cents a line | 
For four consecutive weeks......90 cents a line 
For thirteen consecutive weeks..... $2.70 a line 
For twenty-six consecutive weeks. .$5.40 a line 








For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines. 


Heading 


No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
.containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED 


Employees 














WANTED MANAGER 


For retail lumber company in Buffalo, N. Y. Must 
be able to invest at least $10,000 to $15,000 and 
take complete charge. Prefer one familiar with 
trade in that district. References required. 
Address “G. 50," care American Lumberman. 





Salesmen 


WANTED FOR NEW ENGLAND TERRITORY 
Oak flooring and hardwood lumber salesman by a 
iarge manufacturer. Salary basis. Must have an 
established trade. 

Address “F. 151,’ care American Lumberman., 


WANTED A GOOD SALESMAN 


To sell coal as a side line on commission basis. 
We have the highest grades of Eastern and West- 
ern coals on the market with the least sales re- 











sistance. A good proposition for a live wire. Write 
us—STAHMER COAL COMPANY, 37 West Van 


Buren Street, Chicago. 


WEST COAST MILL GROUP 


Wants commission salesmen for fir, cedar, hemlock; 
exclusive territory. 


Address “M. 53," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED SALESMAN 


An attractive proposition is offered to a few high- 
grade men. See PAGE 2 for complete details. 











Employment 


L2—PLP LS I SII 





ARE YOU INTERESTED 


In employing buyer capable of devoting portion of 
time developing new outlets, industrial trade, etc. 
Only reputable retailers with oarload sales depart- 
ment, willing to pay reasonable salary to such man 
need apply. Employed but wish change. Available 
thirty days notice. 

Address “F. 155,’"" care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT & ASST. MGR. 


experience, accounting selling for 





15 years’ and 


wholesale and retail lumber yards. Age 34. Now 
employed. 
Address “F. 159,’ care American Lumberman. 





ADVERTISE FOR WHAT YOU WANT 
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Employment 
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EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER WANTS JOB 


With Yeilow Line manufacturer or wholesale Has 
handled sales two large yellow pine sawmills, also 
excellent wholesale experience Will go anywhere 
Available April first 


Address “F. 157 care American Lumberman 





Employment 


EXP. ALL AROUND HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN 


Desires position, preferably Willing to do 
anythiag 








clerical. 


until can demonstrate ability. Would 
consider buying interest in good paying business. 
Satisfactory references, Write BOX 462, Harts- 


ville, S. Car 





ATTENTION! 


Position 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 


desired by an experienced lumberman, a 


graduate of State Ranger School, Ten years’ experi- 
ence in operating, cruising, inspection and civil en- 
gineering Can take complete charge of cutting 
operation or will locate own mill on sizeable tract 
of timbe! Excellent references, Complete details 
on request South or western location preferred 


Address “F. 152,"" care American Lumberman. 





HERE IS A REAL GERMAN LUMBERMAN 
Have 18 vears of real lumber experience; 2 years 
foreman Chicago retail yard, 16 years manager of 


country retail yard Prefer Minnesota yard. Start 
any time —y of references; 10 years with one 
firn Membe of A. F. A. M 

¥ ldress oR 153 care American Lumberman 





I AM LOOKING FOR A JOB AS BAND SAWYER 


Where they require the best man in the U. 8S. A 
Will go anywhere No job too large for me Am 
also A-1 saw mill foreman Just plenty of ref 
erences EF, NOBLES 218 St. John, Kansas City, 
Mo 





RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTS POSITION 


With some good live company; 18 years’ experience 


n all lines carried Am reliable and not afraid of 
work Can furnish reference. 
Address “EK. 163," care American Lumberman. 





SASH AND DOOR FOREMAN 


Wants job 0 years experience laying out machin 
ing and billing, stoch or detail plant. Know how 
tu handle la>er South preferred. 


Address “‘F. 158," care American Lumberman 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
More than 20 years’ experience, guarantee results. 
Address, A. WOODWARD 
Route 3, Box 94, Manchester, Tenn. 





EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN 


connection with manufacturer or 
saler in any capacity where value can be 
Exp. in all details 

Address “D. 162,” 


Wants whole- 
proven, 
including ass't Sales Manager. 


care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER SALESMAN WANTS POSITION 


Capable estimator and yard manager, of wide ex- 
perience. Can price difficult mill work and esti- 
mate for general contractor. 

Address “B. 156," care American Lumberman. 








SPECIAL MILLWK. ESTIMATOR & SALESMAN 


len years’ experience in territory from New York 
to Louisiana Fast and accurate Handle any 
class of work Understand Cost Book “A” thor- 
oughly. Best of references 


Address “FE. 154," care American Lumberman. 





POSITION AS ASSISTANT MANAGER 
bookkeeper and ean furnish refer- 


Good 
ences 


Address “E. 152.” 


collector, 


care American Lumberman. 





WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER? 


Have had 15 years’ exp. in selling, managing, esti- 
mating, superintending, credit work and adjusting 
of all kinds of materials, construction of all types 
of homes and apartments Can give best of refs. 
Want connection in any of above lines with good 
future. 
Address “‘C. 158," care 


American Lumberman. 





A-NO. 1 BAND AND RESAW FILER 
report at once. Write or wire. 
H, B. WELLS, JR., Wartburg, Tenn. 


Can 





FACTORY MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT 


Wishes position with woodworking plant making 
‘rchitectural woodwork, interior finish, special 
furniture, etc Thoroughly experienced and capa- 
ble of holding any position of this kind. New 
York or Chicago vicinity preferred. 

Address “D. 155," care American Lumberman. 





DRAFTSMAN, DETAILER, BILLER 


Experienced in high class architectural woodwork; 
also plans and construction details; desires posi- 
tion with manufacturer or dealer. 


Address “F. 154,"" care American Lumberman 





| 
\ 





MNFG. SUPT. SALESMAN OR BUYER 


Southern hardwoods, Cypress and Yellow Pine. 
Years of experience handling large and = small 
plants and selling, domestic and export Knows 
trim, dimension and flooring Age 35. Available 


immediately 


Address “F. 150," care American Lumberman 





SITUATION WANTED—SASH & DOOR MAN 
With general office, estimating, 
experience. Prefer middle west. 

Address “E, 155,” care American 


Retail Lumber Yards 


WTD. TO PURCHASE RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In town not smaller than five thousand population, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, or Iowa. 

Address ‘‘W. 56," care American Lumberman. 


costing and selling 


Lumberman. 











WTD.—COUNTRY OR SMALL CITY LBR. YARD 
In northern Illinois. Replies confiden- 
tial. 

aliieten “= 3." 


Cash deal. 


care American Lumberman. 





Business Opportunities 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
partment when you want to sell some- 
thing in the lumber industry. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


Second Hand Machinery 


WANTED—USED OR SECOND HAND 


Straight line circular rip saw. Write quoting price, 
condition, make and number of machine. 
Address ‘“‘C. 150," care American Lumberman. 


LIVE ROLLS WANTED 

200 heavy chain and sprocket 
long by 6 to 12 in. diam., with drive. 

Address “D. 151,"" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED AT ONCE FOR CASH 


Complete modern Hardwood Flooring Outfit. 
age, condition, type number, price. 
Address “‘D. 150,’" care American Lumberman. 











driven, 24 to 30 in. 


State 





WANTED USED MACHINERY 

6 ft L. H Band Mill. Send full 
price et« 

Address “‘E. 160,"" care 


description, 


Aimerican Lumberman. 





WANTED AT ONCE 
horizontal 
engine feed 
LUMBER 


&’ double bed 
14x20 twin 
JACKSON 


resaw 


COMPANY, Lockhart, Ala 


FOR SALE 


Lumber and Dimension 


eee nw" 


SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 

















Finished and unfinished. Maple, Beech, Birch, 
Oak, Ash, Bass, Pine and Hickory. We are also 
prepared to make special furnitwre of any kind. 


THE SOUTHERN DESK CoO., West Hickory, N. Car. 





CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HARDWOODS 
Hard Maple, 
tured from 
appreciated, 


birch and basswood lumber 
virgin timber. Your 
EARL CARSON, 


manufac- 
inquiries will be 
Hobart, N. Y 





March 


14, 1931 













be athe 


weA. 
VAAL, RIIS 





Me 








FOR SALE 


Lumber and Dimension 























a, _ inihopchadas 
WOULD LIKE CONNECTION 

With good firm willing to make advances on gum 

and hardwoods on sticks at railroad Am expe- 

rienced manufacturer and all around hardwood 


lumberman. 
logs for reliable 
managing timber 
of good tracts at 
references, Writ 


Would also like to 
firm Would 
operation 

reasonable 


BOX 


buy lumber and 
consider buying and 

Am offered a number 
pices, Satis sfactory 

162, He urtsville, S. Car. 





MEMPHIS THE WORLD’S HARDWOOD MARKET 


The meeting place of buyer and seller on the 
ground in touch with conditions you get prompt 
confidential service. Orders placed for direct ship- 
ment. E. W. PRATT, JR., Buyer & Shipping Agent 
Southern Hardwoods, Lee Bldg., Memphis. 





WANTED SPECIAL ORDERS 


For Northern Hard Maple, White Ash, Basswood 
and Cherry, sawed to your specifications. H. H. 
~—e LUMBER CO., Box 1016, Binghamton, 
we 





GRATING & BOX LUMBER FOR SALE 


We are always in position to furnish rough dressed 
and resawed pine and popple dry. Let us have 
your inquiries for delivered price. 

BAILEY LBR. CoO., Virginia, Minn. 





BUYERS AND SELLERS 
ARE BROUGHT TOGETHER 


By using 
American 


the classified 
Lumberman. 


section of the 
The classified ads 
are read every week by both the buyers 
and sellers, A quick way to dispose of 
anything you want to sell. 

Get what you want by advertising in the 
best medium. You can profit by using the 
classified sections. 

Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III, 





WANTED TO SELL 
4/4 inch kiln dried oak strips, clear cuttings, 1 to 
12 feet long, rough or dressed. 
BOYDTON MFG. CO., Boydton, Va. 


FOR SALE 


Good dry 6/4—8/4—10/4—-12/4 Soft Maple and 12/4 
Elm. Cheap. CASTLEMAN BROS. TIMBER CO., 
610-11 Ferguson Bldg., Springfield, I11. 








FOR SALE a OTTER LAKE, N. Y. ON 


400 tons medium weight Hemlock Bark Nineteen- 
Thirty Peel. 
Address “C. 163," care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 





One million feet, Rough or dressed, yellow pine 
lumber, air dried six to eight months. Five miles 
south of Pine Bluff on Cotton Belt R. R. Stock 


sheet on request. 
ALLEN 
521 National Building, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Piling, Posts, Piles 














ow LNA VP OAD A A A A 
WANT TO HEAR FROM PARTIES 
Buying hardwood lumber, cedar posts and poles, 
railroad cross ties and Hemlock timbers. 

WAHL & JOHNSON 


Ontonagon, Mich. 





Business Opportunities - 


~~ 








DPSS 


INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS 
By using DIRECT MAIL to put an ACTUAL 
in COLORS before your list of Prospects. 
us for suggestions. 
THE THOS. D. 
Red Oak, 





Ss 


PLAN 
Write 
MURPHY CoO. 

Iowa 


WANTED—CAPITAL FOR LUMBER YARD 


Prepare for building boom—experienced lumber 

man wants party with capital to open lumber and 

construction company in Chicago. Ref. exchanged. 
Address “‘C. 156," care American Lumberman. 








CLASSIFIED ADS PAY GOOD DIVIDENDS 





PUBL 
WHO 


|i 











